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What a Three-Cent Stamp Will Do 


It will do mor¢ than any other piece of paper 
of its size and value in the world, It accom- 
eee what would, a few years ago, have been 

eemed impossible. That talismanic placard on 
the corner of an envelope or package Commands 
the use of capacious and beautiful buildings 
wherein to receive your letters, orders trains of 
cars to carry them, and starts an army of men to 
deliver them. It brings information from every 
section of the country and tidings of pleasure as 
well. But the crowning consideration is the fact 
that a three-cent stamp sent to A. VOGELER &Co. 
Baltimore, Md., with the applicant's name an 
address, will procure a copy of St. Jacogs Calen- 
dar, replete with interesting reading matter, and, 
better than all, containing specific instructions 
for the treatment and cure of rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia and all painful diseases by the use of Sr. 


JacornsO1L. Concerning the efficacy of this won- 
derful substance, the following must impress the 
reader:—Hon. Thomas L. James, Postmaster- 
General of the United States, when Postmaster of 
the City of New York, concurred in the following 
testimonial from Wm: H. Wareing, —" Asst. 
General Superintendent Third Division Mailing 
and Distributing Department, New York Post- 
office: “I take pleasure in advising that the sam- 
ples of St. Jacons Or. left for distribution among 
the clerks of this office, have, as far as they have 
been tried, proved” equal to all that is claimed 
forthe OiL. The reports from the several super- 
intendents and clerks who have used the OIL 

ee in praising it highly. It has been found 
efficacious in cuts, burns, soreness and stiffness 
of the joints and muscles, and affords a ready re- 
lief for rheumatic complaints.” Col. Samuel H. 
Taylor, Washington, Ind., and ex-Postmaster of 
Cumberland, Md. was cured of rhe by 
Jacons OIL.’ 


a week in your own town. Terms and o tfit 
$66 Address H. Hairerr & Co., Me. 
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MALARIAL  DIS- 
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Stronpest and mest 
Dyes ever made, One 10 cent 
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Axy one can color fabric or fancy article. Send fcr 
color wanted an convinced. Set of fancy cards, 


samples of ak and ON 00, Be for 10 
$10.60 FOR 40 CTS. 


Any one sending me 4o cents and the addresses of 50 6 
their acquaintances will receive by return mail goods that re 
tail for $10.60. This 1s an honest offer: and, if you want 
fortune, don’t let the chance sli 


J. D. HENRY, Box 127, Burrato, N.Y 
FANCY 


ORK, A BOOK OF INSTRUC 

TIONS AND PATTERN 
or Artistic Needle-work, Kensington Embroidery, dires 
tions for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Kouitted 
Work, ee for Hand-bag, Scrap-basket, Tidy, Ma 
Oak-leaf Lace, Piano Cover, and so forth, Tells how 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Tent, Star, 
in, and Feather Stitches, and so forth. Price 36 cents, 0 
twelve 3-cent stamps. Four books, $1. 
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3-cent stamps. J, F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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PICTURES OF THE EAST. 


WHEN we read of Jerusalem our 
thoughts carry us back to the days 
of Kirg Solomon, his Temple, his numerous 
wives, still more numerous concubines, his 
glory and magnificence, and the question of- 
ten arises how he could have obtained all the 
money and jewels to support so much mag- 
nificence, gad such a large household. Gold 
was valuable in those days, worth, perha 
. twenty or thirty times as much as in the 
sent day; and, if|he paid cash for all he 
ught, or settled with his employees every 
Saturday, the drafts on the royal treasury 
must have been very severe. Why, the 
feeding of his harem would have amounted 
to hundreds of sheep, oxen, kids, calves, 
and so forth, every month, for we all know 
that even if a woman is handsome she can 
eat, and quite heartily, as just witness her 
endeavors to put out of sight ice cream and 
oysters at a fashionable restaurant after a 
lively play at the theatre, and a kind-heart- 
ed fellow to pay the bill, and wonder how he 
is to meet his landlady’s account the follow- 
‘ing Saturday, and who has not heard his 
_ groan of anguish, when his best-beloved has 
13 


intimated that half a dozen soft-shelled 
crabs would not be out of place on top of 
the last two creams? Solumon could not 
ve his lady friends ice cream, but we all 
now that they were fond of sweetmeats, 
and got away with pounds of them every 
day, in addition to the heavy courses, so, on 
the whole, we are inclined to the belief that 
the wise mian was often in financial trouble, 
and had some difficulty in negotiating loans 
ata reasonable rate of interest, among the 
bankers of the old and time-hon city. 
He had the building of the Temple on h 
hands, and that was more expensive than 
the erection of the Washington Monument in 
the District of Columbia, which has cost no 
one knows how much, because none of the 
like to how many dol- 
ars they have put intheir pockets, instead 
of the stately pile stil 
Solomon was a wise man’and a good man, 
but he should have had a little consideration 
not bled them so free- 
y to pay for his ries, of no use ex 
to himself and 
We have all heard that the stones of the 
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Temple were hewn, squared, and numbered, 
in the quarries where they were raised ; the 
timber felled and prepared in the forests of 
Lebanon, conveyed by sea in floats to Joppa, 
thence to Jerusalem, where they were set 
up by the help of instruments prepared for 
the purpose, and so forth; and all of such 
laborious work must have cost a pile of 
money, even if there were so many fellow 
crafts and entered apprentices to lend a 
hand, if like the masons of the present 
day they would not have volunteered their 
labors for more than twenty-four hours with- 
out grumbling and getting up a strike. 

The Rothschilds, the noted Jewish bank- 
ers, are said to owna large part of Jerusalem 
and its environs, and that the city will one 
day be restored to its ancient; but, as the 
French say, #/ me faut pas se fonder sur un 
peut-etre, or it won’t do to trust too much to 
a perhaps, for, really, the Jews of England 
and the United States have shown no dispo- 
sition to return to the land of their ancestors, 
and Mr. De Haas, ex-consul at Jerusalem, 
has set at rest a multitude of recent contra- 
dictery statements about the Holy Land in 
the following series of pointed denials: 
“There is not a railroad in all Palestine. 
There is not an American missionary in the 
Holy Land, nor a Sunday school. But one 
Protestant church in Jerusalem, another 
outside the walls, and one at Nazareth. 
The Jewish population has increased during 
the last few years, but the population of the 
country has more rapidly decreased. The 
have no intention of the 
and. They go there to die, not to live. No 
Jew around Jerusalem owns or cultivates an 
acre of ground. The Jews of Europe and 
America will never return to Palestine un- 
less forced back at the point of the bayonet.” 

This is good authority on the subject, and 
must be accepted as correct, until there is a 
flat contradiction from some one who knows 
more than Mr. De Haas. 

But still the city of Jerusalem is the mod- 
ern representative of the city of David and 
Solomon, of Herod and Pilate. It 1s situ- 
ated between the shores of the Mediterrane- 
an and the head of the Dead Sea, nearer 
the latter than the former, in latitude thirty- 
one degrees, forty-six minutes north, and 
longitude thirty-five degrees, thirteen min- 
utes east, a place now humbled and forlorn, 
no longer the capital of a kingdom, though 
in one sense the metropolis of the world. 
It stands on the edge of a rocky plateau, 

of the extensive tableland or backbone 
of Judea, which is broken into several emi- 
nences, and nearly surrounded by valleys, or, 
rather, deep ravines. On the north the site 
is open to the high plains. But eastward it 
is limited by the Valley of the Kedron, the 
bed of a winter torrent, completely dry for 


the greater part of the year, which separates , 


it from the Mount of Olives. Southward is 
the Valley of Hinnom, likewise traversed 
by a stream in the rainy season, which joins 
that of the Kedron, and is itself a continua- 
tion of the shallower Valley of Gihon on the 
western side. The ground thus inclosed 
on three sides by natural fosses includes 
the two hills known by the names of Acra 
and Zion, the last of which is only embraced 
in part by the present walls. The highest 
point of Zion, the southwestern brow, is 
about three hundred feet above the lowest 
portion of the adjoining valleys, two thou- 
sand five hundred and thirty-five feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, and three 
thousand cight hundred and thirty-five feet 
above that of the Dead Sea. The Gothic 
embattled wall around the city is about two 
miles and a half in circuit, and is passetl by 
four principal gates. It incloses narrow, 
unpaved, and irregular streets, gloomy, pris- 
on-like houses, anda population of perhaps 
twenty thousand, consisting of Moslems in 
the proportion of full one-half, with Jews, 
Armenians, Latin and Greek Christians. 
The most conspicuous edifice, the so-called 
Mosque of Omar, occupies the site of Solo- 
mon’s Temple, and is considered by the Mo- 
hammedans as only inferior in sanctity to 
the Kaaba at Mecca. Latin, Greek, and Ar- 
menian Christians venerate the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, believing it to stand on 
the very site of the Messiah’s death, burial, 
and resurrection. They have their separate 
chapels in the Byzantine building, re-con- 
structed in the present century; but have 
often been involved in the fiercest quarrels 
by the clashing of their respective preten- 
sions. A Protestant bishopric, with a 
church on Mount Zion, is jointly sustained 
by England and Prussia, the appointment 
to which rests alternately with the two gov- 
ernments. The only prominent industry in 
the city is the manufacture of crucifixes, 
beads, artificial shells, and reliquiaries, which 
are disposed of in immense quantities to the 
crowds of pilgrims. 

In the view of Jerusalem, looking from the 
Mount of Olives, it is seen on an elevation 
higher than the hills in the immediate neigh- 
borhood, with its walls and towers projected 
against the sky. But, facing the east, the 
ridge of the Mount of Olives forms a back- 
ground, the highest peak of which rises to 
two thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
four feet above the Mediterranean, or near- 
ly two hundred feet above the top of Mount 

ion. These summits are familiar objects 
in every view from the roofs of the city, and 
so near are they as to seem almost within 
its bounds. The olive, from which the 
name of the first is derived, still grows in 
patches at the base, but must have clothed 
the — more completely to have origi- 
nated the distinctive title. The Roman gen- 
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eral, Titus, cut down all the wood in the vi- 
cinity of the city in order to facilitate oper- 
ations during his famous siege; but there 
would seem to have been constantly spring- 
ing up a succession of the denominative 
trees. As spontaneous produce, uninter- 
ruptedly resulting from the original growth, 
the existing venerable examples are of high 
interest. It appears from allusions that the 
site had once myrtles, figs, pines, and palms, 
all of which have passed away except the 
fig, which lingers here and there along with 
the olive. Thus, clothed with shady vege- 
tation, and close at hand, Olivet was the fa- 
vorite resort of the old inhabitants, — their 
open ground to ancient Jerusalem; it was as 


the Campus Martius to ancient Rome, or as 
the Prater is at present to Vienna, and the 
Parks to London. The ridge has four dis- 
tinct summits, distinguished by traditional 
names.’ The first in order, proceeding from 
north to south, is the lowest, called the “ Gal- 
ilee,” from the that the angels 
appeared over it who said, “ Ye men of Gali- 
lee.” The next is “ Ascension,” so entitled 
as the presumed scene of that event, which 
has the site indicated as the Garden of Geth- 
semane atits base. The third is the “ Proph- 
ets,” with a catacomb called the “ Prophets’ 
Tombs” on its side. The last is the 
“Mount of Offence,” so styled from Solo- 
mon’s idol worship. The third summit is 


BEYROUT AND MOUNT LEBANON 


the most elevated, and has the direct route 
to Bethany and Jericho on its southern shoul- 
der. This is a rough, broad, and well-defir- 
ed mountain-track, winding over rock and 
loose stones, undoubtedly the path followed 
by the Saviour on his triumphant progress 
to the city. Lieutenant Lynch, who a 

proached by this tract, coming up from his 
adventurous expedition in the Valley of the 
Jordan, was surprised at the magnificence of 
the first view. Bartlett, who beheld the 
same prospect at eventide, which no other 
modern traveler seems to have done, owing 
to the gates being closed at sunset, remarks, 
“ Beautiful as this view was in the morning, 
it was far more striking when the sun, about 


to sink into the west, cast a rich, slanting 
glow along the level grassy area and marble 
platform of the Temple inclosure, touching 
with gold the edge of the Dome of the Rock, 
and the light arabesque fountains with which 
the area is studded; while the eastern walls 
and the valley below are thrown into a dee> 
and solemn shadow, creeping, as the orb 
sinks lower, further and further toward the 
summit (of Olivet), irradiated with one part- 
ing gleam of roseate light, after all below 
was sunk in obscurity.” Most visitors con- 
fess to a strong feeling of disappointment 
at the first sight of Jerusalem, as Richard- 
son, Buckingham, and Chateaubriand, owing 
to their arriving either from the west or 
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south, by the roadfrom Jaffaor Hebron, It 
is from the Olive mount on the east, the 
road from Bethany and Jericho, the approach 
by which the army of Pompey advanced, 
that the appearance is grand, though all, up- 
on further acquaintance, will be disposed to 
say, “ How “doth the city sit solitary, that 
was full of people! How is she become as 
a widow! she that was great among the na- 
tions, and princess among the provinces !” 


No, the Jews will not go to Jerusalem to 


live. They may die there, but there is no 
trade and traffic for the restless sons of the 
old faith. 

Beyrout, a beautiful engraving of which is 
seen on page 207, appears best on ap roach- 
ing it by water. While still at a distance, 
the peaks of Mount Lebanon are still in 
mid-air, surrounded by the bold outlines of 
its undulating ridges. Gradually the out- 
line becomes more and more distinct. Vast 
ravines are seen between the chasms that 
divide rock from rock, and huge masses 


loom forth like sudden creations out of cha- 


os. Specks appear on the mountain side 
that presently expand into hamlets and vil- 
lages ; while, on higher points, the towers of 


numerous monasteries stand aloft in bold re 
lief against the sky. The mountainous sur- 
face of the interior slowly spreads out like a 
diorama, and, as the steamer holds her way, 
the scene seems to unfold itself as if by en- 
chantment. The houses scattered over the 
plain gleam in the morning sun from amidst 
their surrounding foliage, and the breeze 
from the shore comes laden with sweets 
from gardens of citron and orange. To the 
left, in the distance, is the snow-capped sum- 
mit of Jebel-Sunnin; and,in front, Beyrout 
itself. The houses, with their slender arch- 
es and flat roofs, surmounted with embra- 
sures of stone, or balustrades of wood ; the 
picturesque rocks along the shore; the 


white-mulberry gardens, and orange and cit- 
ron groves; the terraces filled with flowers; 
the palms towering toward the or the va- 
rious and lively colors of the wall; the min- 
arets of the mosques; the grand and noble 
mountain ; the atmosphere serene and bright, 
all blend into a picture the most beautiful 
that can be imagined, Indeed, there are 
few places which can compete with Beyrout 


in the inducements it offers to the traveler 
and the invalid. 


LANCASTER, ENGLAND. 


ANCASTER, in the hundred of Lons- 

dale, is a municipal and wen gg 
borough and seaport town of England. It 
is the capital of Lancashire, and is situated 
on the left bank of the Lune, about seven 
miles from its mouth in Lancaster Bay. It 
is two hundred and forty miles from Lon- 
don, Leicester, Derby, Stockport, Manches- 
ter and Preston, It is supposed, from the 


Roman Antiquities discovered there, and 
irom the termination of the name, “caster,” 
to have been a Roman station. According 
to Hamden it is the Zongovicus of the No- 
Aitia, while other authorities consider it to 
‘be the 4d Alaunam of Richard Cirences- 
ter. Itis supposed to have been disman- 


tled by the Picts after the departure of the 


Romans, but restored by the Angle-Saxons 
of Northumbria, under whom it first gave 
name to the shire. 

The latter is a noble pile, was founded in 
the eleventh century on the site of the sup- 
posed Roman station, and was rebuilt in the 
reign of Edward III., by that monarch’s 
son, Joho of Gaunt, on whom the king con- 
ferred the duchy of Lancaster, and made it 
in his favor a palatine county. And at the 


same time the town, which had previously 
received a charter from King John, was fa- 
vored with additional privileges, It suffer- 
ed severely in the war of the Roses, and 
was again the scene of contest in the civil 
war of Charles I. The castle is a spacious 
edifice comprehending a large court-yard, 
some smaller yards and several differently 
shaped towers. It has been fitted up at 


great expense, and is now used as a county 


jail and court-house. The large square key 
is very ancient and prodigiously strong. 
The gateway protected by two semi-octangu- 
lar towers is of the time of Edward III. 
The town-hall and county-courts are mod. 
ern. Though the town is finely situated, 


the streets are generally narrow. The 


houses are well-built of freestone, which is 
obtained from neighboring quarries, and 
covered with slate. The Lune is here 
crossed by a handsome stone bridge of five 
arches; and the river is_ navigable for ves- 
sels of three hundred tons up to the town. 
The Lancaster Canal is conducted over the 
Lune by means of a noble acqueduct erected 
by Rennie at a cost of forty-eight thousand 
pounds. The Lancaster and Preston Rail- 
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on 


way, forming a portion of the great north- 
western line which stretches from London 
to Carlisle, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, pass- 
es through the town, The manufacture of 
cotton, silk and linen fabrics and sail-cloth ; 
cabinet-making, upholstery and ship-build- 
ing; marble and polishing works, and iron 
founderies are carried on, Itis governed b 
a mayor, six aldermen and eighteen council- 
lors, and returns two members to Parliament. 
On the north side of the castle stands St. 
Mary’s church, which is a very spacious ed- 
ifice in the later English style. It contains 


some very fine specimens of screen work, 
carved stalls of uncommon beauty, and 
some monuments that are chef @auvres. 
Its tower isof modern erection; and in 
the church-yard stands the shaft of a 
Danish Cross with Runic characters. The 
other places of worship are two chapels of 
ease, and several dissenting churches ; and 
there are assembly-rooms, a theatre, and 
public baths. Among the public buildings 
are a town hall, lunatic-asylum, severe! 
alms-houses and good public schools. The 


bridge, herein mentioned, crosses the rivcr 
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at the northeastern extremity of the town, 
and connects it with the suburb of Skerton. 

Lancashire, of which Lancasier is the 
capital, is the chief seat of the cotton man- 
facture of England; but, though now dense- 


ly peopled and displaying wonderful activity, 
it was once a very desolate region, covered 


with scarcely penetrable forests, moors with 
heather and brushwood or marshes and 
shaking bogs. From the central to the 
southern districts a great coal-field extends 
in the form of a crescent, and supplies the 
manufacturing establishments. ear the 
Yorkshire border, the face of the country is 


high, while westward to the sea the surface 
consists of sandy maritime flats and numer- 
ous peat-mosses. The small section north 
of Morecambe Bay is the hundred of Fur- 
ness, also called “North of the Sands.” 


It contains a well-known lake, Coniston 
water, and an eminence with an equally fa- 


miliar name, “Coniston old man,” two 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven 
feet high. During the reign of James I., it 
was considered an extremely hazardous un- 
dertaking to enter this tangled wild ; and, 
until the advent of the cotton-manufacturing 
era, it madeno material advancement. 
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SILK WORMS. 


O* all the varieties of silk-producing 
larvae, that of the common silkworm, 
or Bombyx mori, is of the greatest impor- 
tance, since all the European and nearly all 
the Chinese silk is obtained from it. The 
moth is about an inch in length, and 
two inches in extent of wings; in color, 
whitish, or of a pale yellow with two or three 
dusky streaks and a half-circular spot on 
the wings ; the trunk is very short, the up- 
per wings falling downward on the lower 
ones, extending almost horrizontally beyond 
them. The males are swift in their flight 
by night, and sometimes by day, but the fe- 
males are indolent, and live but a few hours 
after the eggs have been deposited on the 
mulberry-trees. The eggs are about as 
large as mustard-seeds, and the young make 
their appearance in a few days, provided the 
weather, if out-of-doors, or the air of the 
breeding room, if in-doors, is warm and dry. 
When first hatched, they are one or two 
lines long, of a dark color, and they very 
soon commence eating voraciously, wit 
short periods of abstinence during the 
moultings, until they are of full size, when 
they are about three inches in length, light 
green with dark marks, with blackish head, 
and fleshy protruberance on the last joint 
but one. ‘There are twelve segments to the 
body, nine stigmata or breathing holes on 
each side, and sixteen legs, of which the 
last six are hooked, and the others, includ- 
ing the two on the last segments, end in 
disks. The mouth has a vertical opening 
with strong and serrated jaws, and the 
stomach is very large, as might be expect- 
ed from the voracity of the worm. 

In a wild state, the silkworm lives in the 
open air, but none of the Chinese or Euro- 
pean worms are permitted to run such a 
risk to life. From experiments made by 
Count Dandolo, it appears that one hundred 
newly-hatched silkworms weigh one grain ; 
after the first moulting, fifteen grains; after 
the second, ninety-four ; after the third, four 
hundred ; after the fourth, four thousand 
six hundred and twenty-eight ; and at great- 
est size, nine thousand five hundred grains. 
During the successive stages, each insect 
devours an ounce of mulberry-leaves, which 
is about sixty thousand times its primitive 
weight, and its length increases from one to 
forty lines during the same period. Accord- 
ing to calculation, the product of an ounce 
of eggs consumes upward of twelve hundred 

unds of leaves, and should furnish one 
Coadeed and twenty pounds of cocoons. 

After the manner of most other caterpil- 


lars, it changes its skin four times, at inter- 
vals depending on the temperature, and on 
the quantity and quality of the food ; if kept 
at a temperature of from eighty degrees to 
a hundred degrees, it will moult in half the 
time necessary at ordinary temperatures. 
As commonly treated, the first moulting 
takes place on the fourth or fifth day after 
hatching, the second begins on the eighth, 
the third includes the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, and the last occurs on the twenty- 
second ortwenty-third day ; after which, the 
fifth age lasts ten days, making about thirty- 
two days for the entire process up to matu- 
rity. The appetite of the larva continues to 
increase with the size, until after the fourth 
moult, but during the last ten days the silk 
gum is elaborated, the appetite grows less, 
and the larva commences to spin its co- 
coon. 

The spinning apparatus applied to these 
little Creatures by the provisions of nature 
is near the mouth, and connected with the 
silk bags, which are long, slender, and con- 
volated, containing a liquid gum; they are 
closed below, and end above in slender 
tubes, one on each side, which unite to 
form the single spinning tube. On contact 
with the air, the gum from which the silk is 

roduced is elaborated by the long, glandu- 
ar organs, and each thread of silk is made 
a of two strands. There is usually sup- 
plied to the worms a piece of rolled paper 
or some hollow substance into which they 
can retire, or a convenient twig, for the for- 
mation of the cocoons. The silkworms 
first make an outer covering of floss silk to 
keep off the rain, and within this they spin 
fine silk, bending the head and body up and 
down and crossing to every side, entirely 
surrounding the body as a protection against 
wind and cold; and within this is a more 
delicate silk, glued firmly together for the 
inner chamber, capable of resisting both 
cold air and water. 

After building the cocoon, the larva is 
transformed into a chrysalis, and comes 
forth a moth, easily bursting through the 
case, the silk and the floss. The cocoon 
resembles a pigeon’s egg, and is from one to 
one and one-half inches long, and bright 
yellow; the moth issues from it in from 
fifteen to fifty-six days, according to tempera- 
ture, the former being the time in the south- 
ern United States ; eighteen to twenty days 
is the time in Connecticut, three weeks in 
France, and five to six weeks in England. 
The cocoon is made in from a few hours to 
three days, is more pointed at one end 
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than the other, and the silk is nut inter- 
woven nor the glue applied at the pointed 
end, toward which the head is always placed. 
The chrysalis has no spines or serrations 
on the edge of the abdominal rings, has a 
leathery skin, and the stomach filled with a 
yellowish nutritive fluid; the organs of the 
moth are gradually developed, and in two 
or three weeks the skin of the chrysalis 
gives way, the moth escapes into the co- 
coon chamber, and readily sets itself free, 
leaving within the remains of its former 
covering. In the wild state, the cocoon is 
made about the middle of June. Our illus- 
tration on page 212 gives a good represen- 
tation of the silkworm, the silkworm moth, 
the chrysalis, and the cocoon; the ean are 
also shown as deposited on the mulberry- 
leaf. 

It is said that the silk from the cocoons 
which contains males is finer and more 
tenacious than that secured from the female 
cocoons, Fortunately, the threads do not 
adhere as they do in the cocoons of many 
other larva, or the difficulties of unwinding 
would be greatly enhanced, if, indeed, the 
operation were not rendered impossible ; 
but even with the variety known as the 
Bombyx mori the silk will sometimes be 
coarse and adherent, owing to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the food. After the fash- 
ion of other caterpillars, the silkworm some- 
times makes mistakes, and two or three 
wiil be occasionaliy shut up in one cocoon, 
in which they undergo usual metamorpho- 
sis without the least trouble. The usual 
method of a the cocoons into boiling 
water kills the chrysalis; but to merely 
steam them over boiling water softens the 
ylue sufficiently to admit of the unwinding 
of the silk, and also allows the moth to come 
forth alive from the iaterior layer, and de- 
posit the eggs or prepare for a new brood. 

Competent authorities declare that the 
whole secret of successful raising of the 
silkworm consists in securing for it warmth, 
dryness, plenty of proper food, and pure air. 
The mulberry-tree, the leaves of which con- 
stitute the food of the silkworm, requires, 
for its perfect growth, long-continued dry 
and warm weather, and suffers injury during 
the rainy seasons of England and France. 
It is said that no insect feeds upon it but 
the dombyx, and also that it completely ex- 
hausts the soil wherein it is planted, so tar 
as any other vegetation is concerned ; one of 
these trees, it is estimated, will feed as 
many silkworms as would produce annually 
seven pounds of silk. The silkworms are 
very tender and likely to perish from slight 
changes of temperature and dampness, from 
foul air, and unwholesome or insufficient 
food; the periods of the mouitings are 
times of sickness and danger, and great de- 


‘struction is caused by a disease called mus- ' 


cacdine, which is a minute fungus occupying 
the interior of the body and bursting 
through the skin, A disease called the 
“;ed3,” which is made apparent by red 
stains and blotches on the skin, is now 
known to be caused by sore acid which is 
generated by some disorder of the digestive 
organs. Inthis disease the larve appear 
to be cramped and stupefied, the rings dry 
up, and they look like mummies. 

Cocoons from which silk is obtained are 
formed by the larve of several large moths 
of the genus sa/urnia. Among these are 
the arrindi silkworm of India, and the S. 
my litta, whose moths have an expanse of 
wing of eight inches, and would seem to 
be the wild silkworms of the East. The 
S. mylitta is plentiful in Bengal, and yields 
much coarse and dark-colored silk, highly 
prized by the Hindoos. As it cannot be do- 
mesticated, the natives catch the caterpil- 
lars, place them on the asseem trees, and 
guard them from birds by day, and bats by 
night, the natural food being the riamnus 


jujuba. The S. Cynthia is domesticated in 


the interior of Bengal, on leaves of the cas- 
tor-oil plant and of the at/antus glandulosa ; 
the cocoons of this species are commonly 
about two inches long and three inches in 
circumference, whitish or yellowish, of soft 
and delicate texture. There are eight or 
ten varieties of the American silkworms, 
of which the callosamia Promethea and 
C. angulifera subsist on the lilac and wild 
cherry ; other species are the J/atysania 
Euryale, P. Columbia, P. Cecropia, and 
tropea luna; but for practical value the 
larva of ¢elea Polyphemus is the only impor- 
tantone. This class of silkworms feeds on 
the leaves of the oak, elm, maple, willow, 
and several other trees. There seems to 
be no natural obstacles to the production of 
silk over al] the middle and southern portion 
of the United States. 

Considerable attention has been paid to 
silk-weaving in this country, and now Amer- 
ican silks are manufactured in several States, 
Connecticut and New Jersey taking the lead. 
In South Carolina silk-growing was _prac- 
ticed before the Revolution, both as a fash- 
ionable occupation and as a business, the 
latter by the Swiss settlers at Perrysburg, 
and also by the French, who wrought it up 
with wool into fabrics. In 1755 Mrs. Pinck- 
ney, mother of the Revolutionary generals of 
that name, took to England a quantity of 
excellent silk she had made and spun, and 
of it were made three complete dresses, one 
of which was presented to the princess 
dowager of Wales, and one to Lord Ches- 
terfield. In 1765, six hundred and thirty 
pounds of cocoons were raised upon a plan- 
tation in St. Thomas parish, which had 
been known by the name of Silk Hope ever 
since 1693, when Governer N. Johnson had 
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made some successful experiments in the 
culture of silk. Though some progress con- 
tinued to be made in the business, it was at 
last brought to an end. In Connecticut, the 
culture of silk was also undertaken at an 
early period, and was encouraged by the 
home government as in the other colonics. 
The first silk coat and stockings of New 
England prodution were worn in 1714 by 
the governer, Mr. Law, and in 1720 his 
daughter was with the first dress. 


President Stiles of Yale College took great 
interest in the pursuit for nearly forty years, 
and kept a manuscript journal of his obser- 
vations, which is now in the library of the 
college. Dr. Aspinwall succeeded in estab- 
lishing the business in Mansfield, Conn., 
where it is still carried on, and before the 
Revolutionary War it was already in a very 
promising condition. A company was in- 
corporated in 1788, to manufacture silk 
cloth in the state; and the same year Presi- 


dent Stiles appeared at the college com- 
mencement in a gown woven from Connec- 
ticut silk. The next year about two hundred 
pounds of raw silk, worth five dollars per 
pound, were made at Mansfield; it was 
mostly manufactured into stockings, hand- 
kerchiefs, ribbons, buttons, and sewing silk 
worth one dollar per ounce. In 1790, about 
fifty families in New Haven were engaged 
in the business, and in Norfolk about thirty 
families raised and spun one thousand two 
hundred “run of silk.” In 1839, the prod- 
uct of Mansfield and its vicinity is reported 


to have been about five tons of raw silk. 
In Massachusetts, attention was also direct- 
ed to the silk culture in the latter part of 
the last century. In Boston there was a 
provincial manufactory, which in 1770 was 
granted to William Mollineau for seven 
years rent free, he eing to give employ- 
ment to the poor in spinning, dyeing, and 
manufacturing raw silk, for which object he 
had already expended considerable sums in 
furnishing machinery to the province factory 
house. The town of Ipswich was noted in 
the manufacture of silk and thread lace, and 
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in 1790, produced forty thousand pounds of 
the latter. In Northampton the breeding of 
the worms has been successfully prosecuted 
during the present century, and the finest 
nursery of mulberry-trees in the United 
States was probably that of Dr. Stebbins 
of that place. A bounty was paid by 
Massachusetts to the cultivators, and the 
roduct increased from seventy-one dollars 
in value in 1836 to two thousand one hun- 
dred and eleven dollars in 1841. In Maine, 
and various towns in the extreme north of 
Vermont and New York, several persons 
have devoted themselves of late years to the 
production of silk, and with encouraging 
success ; but there is little probability of the 
business becoming of importance in locali- 
ties so far north. In other portions of New 
York various enterprises of the kind have 
at different times been undertaken, The 
business was introduced in 1841 into the 


state-prison at Auburn, and the first year 
the convicts produced sewing silk to the 
value of twelve thousand seven hundred and 
sixty twodollars. Before the Revolutionary 
War the silk culture received much encour- 
agement in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
from the English Government, and from the 
London society, and from Dr. Franklin and 
other influential citizens. A filature was 
opened in 1770 at Philadelphia, and in 1771 
from P isa to the middle of August it re- 
ceived two thousand three hundred pounds 
of cocoons. Mrs. Susannah Wright of 
Columbia, Lancaster oe received a 
eaten for a piece of silk, sixty yards 
ong, made from cocoons of her own raising, 
and used as a court-dress for the Queen of 
Great Britain. Specimens of this are pre- 
served in the manuscript annals of Mr. 
Watson by the Philadelphia library compa- 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ROMOLA. 


we re-entering the parlor, Rocke 
found that the group ay ee piano had 
suddenly separated, and that Romola was no 
longer to be seen. Armed, however, with 
the note given him by the mysterious lady 
whom he fiad just left, he determined to go 
in search of the person whom she had point- 
ed out as Miss Stapleton. 

As he passed slowly scone through the 
various rooms, he could but be concious of 
the profound sensation which he created. 
Had a veritable Modoc found his way into 
the briliantly lighted apartments, he could 
not have attracted more attention, And, 
strange to say, people on all sides seemed to 
recognize him, or rather to imagine the 
recognized him ; for, one and all, they too 
bim for Rex Armington. He could hear a 


whisper — “ That is Rex Armington” — 
every now and then as he passed this or 
that group; and at the hall door one or two 
of the gentlemen greeted him with, — 

“How are you, Armington? First-rate, 
*pon bonor.” 

Passing into the front rooms, Rocke sud- 
denly perceived the lady for whom he was 
looking. It was not his way to hesitate, 
and he crossed the room and walked direct- 
ly up to her. She did not seem alarmed 
at seeing this formidable red-skin approach. 

“I beg your pardon,” he began, bowing 
rather awkwardly. “I have the honor to 
be the bearer of a note from a Jady whom I 
don’t know to a lady whom I hope to 
know.” 

Blanche looked up, rather amused. 

“ And pray, sir, how long is it since the 


‘red-man of the forest took to carrying notes, 


and a fine speeches? For m 


rt, I 
should ha 


ly have considered an Indian a 
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trustworthy messenger, especially for a note 
of so great importance as Aunt Azof must 
. have written. I see by the hand-writing 
that itis from her. Will your chieftainship 
cxcuse my reading it now? I suppose it is 
immediate ?” 

His chieftainship merely bowed again, 
and stood by with folded arms while 
Bianche opened the note and ran her eye 
over the contents. It was of slight impor- 
tance, as Blanche had supposed, nor was 
she so dull as not to understand that the 
postscript was the sole raison d'etre of the 
note itself. 


Dear Blanche, — 1 have discovered the 
Vavasour girls and Sue Blydenburgh. The 
latter is the Eugenie. Virginia is dressed 
as Anne Boleyn, and Cal is the French 
peasant. 

Who is the Robin Hood? I am dying to 
know. Have you seen your Mr. Arthur 

A. S. 

P.S.— Should you have known Rex if | 

had n’t sent this note by him? 


“Yes,” said the young tady, folding the 
note again and putting it away in her pock- 
et, “I certainly should have known you, 
even if my aunt had not been so kind as to 
send a note to tell me. Why, everybody 
knows you, Rex.” 

Rocke could not help smiling behind his 
war-paint. Then he was still to personate 
this “Rex” of whom he was hearing so 
much? Well, what everybody thought 
must be true, and therefore he was Rex. 
The character seemed to suit him exactly 
without effort on his part to sustain it; and 
he determined to accept it for the present, 
especially since it was making him such 
very delightful acquaintances. 

“ Dear me, how warm it is,” Romola pres- 
ently exclaimed, fauning herself. “But I 
don’t suppose you Indians mind the heat.” 

“But we do mind being shut up in a 
crowded room. Shal} we go out-doors?” 

Blanche took his arm, and they made 
their way out of the front door and passed 
slowly off down a by-path toward the foun- 
tain. Rocke waited for his companion to 
speak. He was too uncertain of her rela- 
tions with Rex Armington and of just what 
was expected of himself in that character to 
risk taking the lead in conversation. But 
Blanche was in unusually good ha to- 
night, and may be was trying to make up to 
him for her indifference at the picnic the 
day before.. She and Rex Armington had 
known each other all their lives, and she 
really thought a great deal of him. Only, 
she had made up her mind long ago that it 
was unlikely she should ever love him 
enough to become his wife. As Mrs. Suth- 
erland had said, Blanche had very queer 


ideas about such things, —and one ef these 
queer ideas was, that a man and his wife 
should be.all the world to each other. If 
she could have married without love, she 
would long ago have taken pity on poor 
Raymond, and kept him at home. 

Blanche kept up a varied stream of famil- 
iar talk as they walked along, but so inter- 
woven was it with the names and doings of 
people of whom Rocke knew positively 
nothing, that he dared not reply in anything 
more than monosyllables lest he should be- 
tray himself. If Miss Stapleton could not 
introduce some subject which was more fa- 
miliar to him, she must do the talking her- 
self; that was certain. 

“Why, you are as taciturn and silent as 
any real Indian would be,” she said present- 
ly .“Oh, dear! I believe Ill have to sit 

own a moment. Here is a seat down here 
by the fountain. I discovered only this af- 
ternoon that my ankle was a little sprained. 
I must have done it while we were runnin 
from those dreadful cattle. Ah! I shud- 
der yet when I think of it! ” 

Rocke started. What was the woman 
talking about? Surely of nothing else than 
the adventure of yesterday. And she spoke 
as though she were one of the two ladies. 
So it was she, then, who had been saved by 
climbing into the tree! Strangely pence 
with a stupidity which I make no attempt to 
excuse, even now, Rocke Arthur persisted 
in not understanding that Blanche Staple- 
ton anc the woman he was in love with 
were one and the same. The reason of this, 
more than anything else, perhaps, was that 
he had already an image of Blanche Staple- 
ton in his mind, formed long ago from the 
little that Raymond had said; and for this 
image, of all things, he never thought of 
substituting the face of the gray-eyed girl 
whom he had lifted to his saddle-bow. He 
supposed now, of course, that behind the 
black mask were concealed the features of 
the young lady who had remained in the 
buttonwood-tree unti! he came to her res- 
cue, 

But Miss Stapleton had alluded to the 
adventures of last night; and although 
Rocke Arthur was no egotist, and did not 
care particularly to talk of that affair, yet 
he caught at it now, like a drowning man at 
a straw, since it offered, at least, a topic 
with which he might at least be said to 
familiar. 

“ I am sorry you are suffering in any wa 
from the adveutere,” he said “solicitously, 
“ I hope it is nothing serious. That must 
have been a very trying time to you.” 

“Indeed it was, Rex. And just think 
how splendidly Mr. Arthur behaved! Cal 
and I can never thank him enough for his 
courage and skill.” 

“Well, I must say I don’t see what there 
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was in that fellow’s conduct, after all, to 
make such a fuss about. I am rather tired 
of hearing his praises sounded so continu- 
ous!y, just because he was lucky enough to 
be on hand to do what any other man would 
have done just as well.” 

Although Rocke was speaking now as 
Rex Armington, he was quite serious and 
honest in what he said. He had dared ad- 
ventures more difficult and dangerous than 
this of the pasture a thousand times, just 
for the fun of the thing, and he could hard- 
ly believe that any man would not have 
dural the same deed under the same circum- 
stances. 

But Blanche, it seemed, did not view the 
matter in precisely the same light; and as 
she heard the supposed Rex speak cf the 
matter thus lightly, her eyes fairly blazed 
behind her mask. 

“You don’t see what there is to make 
such a fuss about!” she exclaimed, goin 
back and taking the words out of his meal 
in open defiance of all established rules 
of etiquette. “Indeed! Well, if you'll 
excuse me, I do.” 

“ One thing is certain,” thought Rocke to 
himself. “The ladies of this vicinity are 
extremely enthusiastic creatures. Here is 
another of them getting provoked because | 
choose to depreciate my own actions.” 

But it was by no means unpleasant to be 
thus unconsciously praised to his face by 
this attractive woman beside him. He 
could not resist the temptation to provoke 
her a little farther; though, had he foreseen 
“ result, he would hardly have ventured to 

0 so. 

“Of course,” he said, “you women al- 
ways go crazy over things of that kind. 
But, really, there was no danger at all. 
Those steers are perfectly harmless. Why, 
you saw for yourself how this fellow walked 
to them and frightened them with a bit 
of stick. He knew very well, you may be 
sure, that there was nothing to fear. I su 
pose he has spent the greater part of his 
ife driving cattle out on the plains. Those 

and never hesitate to go right in among 
them.” 

If Blanche conld haye seer the twinkle 
in the blue eyes, as Rocke uttered these 
words, she might have known that he was 
not in earnest. But, believing him to be 
Rex Armington, and taking him at his word, 
be was more than her royal nature could 

ar. 

She shot at him a withering glance of 
scorn and indignation; and then, turning 
suddenly, she vanished down a side-path, 
leaving him sitting there by the fountain, 
solitary and astounded. 

“Whew!” he whistled to himself, some- 
what crestfallen. “She is a fiery one any 


fellows understand the animals 


way. Raymond had n’t such bad taste af- 
ter all; that’s certain. The girl is true 


blue. 1 rather wish I had held my tongue.” 


CHAPTER X. 
A RIVAL CHIEFTAIN. 


Wes taking particular notice as 
to where the pathway led, Blanche 
advanced for some distance, and, at length, 
came out into an open space near the wall 
which separated the estate from Armington 
Place. The moon was shining brightly, re- 
vealing a narrow gate in the wall, which, al- 
most at the very moment she stepped out of 
the shadow, suddenly opened Salers her 
eyes, and the next instant a masked savage, 
tall and straight, with towering plumes, and 
long, black hair, appeared in the opening. 
The entrance of this sanguinary-looking war- 
rior, unexpected as it was, might have 
alarmed Blanche somewhat, but for one de- 
tail in his costume that gave it a most gro- 
tesque appearance. The mammoth form of 
the chieftain (for of course he was presuma- 
bly a savage of rank) was just now envel- 
oped in a fashionable spring overcoat, a gar- 
ment so out of keeping with his general 
eusemble that Blanche’s cry of alarm was 
quickly turned into a peal of merry laughter. 
She had not, at the moment, anv definite 
idea as to who this new-comer was; but, 
feeling secure of her own disguise, she did 
not hesitate to laugh at him. 

With the utmost good-nature the savage 
laughed, too, —a genuine, hearty laugh, 
which she could not fail to recognize as 
jonging to Rex Armington; and then she 
heard his well-known voice as he came for- 
ward, 

“Ts that you, Blanche ?” — it seemed that 
she, too, had betrayed herself by her laugh- 
ter. “I did n’t expect to find anybody out 
here. I was n't quite ready to be seen yet; 

ut this coat on to disguise my disguise. 
hat are you doing here, I should like to 
know?” 
_ And he threw off his coat, and flung it 
back over the wall. 

“ What are you doing here would be more 

to the point? Why, Rex, I certainly left 
ou a minute ago back there by the fountain. 
hat does this mean?” 

“I’m sure I can’t say. I came directly 
from the house, and have n’t been seen be- 
fore this evening. That confounded wig of 
mine arrived only half an hour ago. I was 
afraid it was n’t coming atall. But what 
made aa somebody else was 1? Who 
was it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Blanche answered, 
this time with an indifference that was quite 
surprising considering her astonishment of 
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a moment ago. The truth was, it had just 
occurred to her that it would be just as well 
to say nothing to Rex about her encounter 
with his brother warrior. So she parried 
his question now with a white lie, — not so 
very white a one either. “There was an 
Uhlan whom I took for you,” shesaid. “It 
must have been Ross Leosie. He is just 


home, you know; and is about as big as you 


“Well, it certainly was n’t I. Take my 
arm, and we will go back to civilization 
again. The dancing has commenced, of 
course ?” 

“Oh, yes ; some time ago, 

“ Have you danced yet?” 

“ No.” 

“Then let us go in. I’m dying for a 
waltz with you. You know I have n’t had 
one since those theatricals at the Everetts. 
Do you remember that night, Blanche?” 

“Oh, yes; I remember it. Why should 
n't]? ‘it was n’t such a great while ago,” 
Blanche answered lightly, for she saw that 
Rex wanted to turn the conversation into a 
sentimental channel, and she did not quite 
relish the idea. 

Somehow or other, since the picnic, she had 
felt sure he meant to offer himself to her at 
the first opportunity, and she had no mind 
to let him spoil this particular evening by a 
proposal. She was unable to say how she 
might feel at some future time; but, at pres- 
ent, she knew perfectly well that she did not 
love Rex Armington well enough to accept 
him. Besides,—though of this, perhaps, 
she was not so well aware, — during the last 
few days the image of another man had 
found its way into her heart. 

But Rex was not to be put off tonight. 
As they approached the house he said point- 

ly, 

“ They are not dancing just now. Let ’s 
walk down this way There is something I 
have to say to you, Blanche, and I may as 
well say it one time as another.” 

“But tonight is no time for serious con- 
versation, Rex,” Blanche answered, a little 
irritably. 

Had Rex been less confident of his own 


power he would have taken warning at her’ 


tone. 

But he did not. He stopped suddenly 
close by the fountain, at the very spot 
where, a few moments = she had parted 
with the other Indian. Then, drawing her 
to a seat, he suddenly seized her hand. 
She perceived that the result was not to be 
postponed, so she sat there, cold and passive, 
awaiting his words. 

“ Blanche,” said he, and his voice grew 
soft and full of passion, as he so well knew 
how to make it, “ Blanche, you know very 
well what I have to say. You have known 


a long while how I have always loved you. 


want yon to tell me tonight — here — that 
you will be my — wife.” 

His voice sank to a whisper as he pro- 
nounced the last word, a word which on his 
lips would have sounded inexpressibly sweet 
to many a fair woman, But to Blanche 
Stapleton it brought only tigen and annoy- 
ance. She drew her hand resolutely from 
his clasp, and raised her head. 

“TI am sorry, Rex,” she said, “ very so 
for this. Why could you not see what 
have tried to make you understand, — that 
this could never be? I suppose I must 
needs have said It some time; perhaps it is 
as well now as later.” 

“ Blanche, you cannot mean what you say. 
It is impossible. I have set my heart on 
this thing. You must iove me, Blanche, be- 
cause — because I love you. . You know it 
would please your father, and make me com- 
pletel happy: You can’t be in earnest, 
Blanche. hy, 1 ‘ve loved you all my 
life.” 


Truly, a weaker woman, even though she 
loved him not, had yielded to such earnest 
pleading as this. But Blanche was firm. 

“T am in earnest,” was all her answer. 
“ It cannot be.” , 

He tried to take her hand once more, but 
she resisted him. 

“It shall be, Blanche. Why, you must 
love me. I can’t live without you.” 

“It is useless to say more.” And she 
shook her head coldly. “ Let us go in.” 

“ Of course I will say no more if you wish 
it, Blanche,” and his manner was entirely 
generous and faultless. “I did not mean 
to fret you, child. Only you must not throw 
me over unless you are quite sure you don’t 
care for me. I am sure I could make you 
very happy, Blanche, unless— Blanche, it 
can’t be there is another man?” 

“ Let us go in,” she said, rising now, and 
standing before him. 

Pas would not notice his interrogation at 


But he stood still in her path. 

“Blanche, I will know that. Is there an- 
other?” 

“You have no right toask. And 1 
cannot answer.” 

“ Do you mean ” — 

“TI mean that I do not know.” 

“ Heaven, Blanche!” and Rex looked 
actually terrible in his savage dress, with 
black eyes flashing (he had taken off his 
mask while they had been talking), “ if Ray- 
mond has sent this friend of his back here 
to come between us ” — 

He stopped abruptly, for Blanche had 
laid her hand upon his mouth. 

- * Do not forget you are a gentleman, Rex, 
and talking to a lady. I cannot hear any 
more of this, Will you take me in, or must 

go alone?” 
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He looked at her very fiercely for a mo- 
ment; but it was plain that she meant what 
she said. He stood a moment, cone on 
his mask in; then, without a word, he 


= her his arm, and they entered the 
house. 


In the hall Blanche left him, and ran up- 
stairs. She did not wish to see any one 
just then. Besides, she had a plan in her 
head, She wished to know who the myste- 
rious Indian was with whom she had con- 
versed so freely under the supposition that 
he was Rex Armington. She had a faint 
suspicion of the truth, and she meant to ver- 
ify it. 

fr for Rex, entering the parlor, in no 
very enviable frame ot mind, he congratulated 
himself presently on the completeness of his 
disguise. He had feared that his large fig. 
ure (of which he was not a little proud) 
would be recognized ; yet nobody seemed to 
know him. He was not aware that every- 
body in the room had made up his mind 
that the Modoc warrior was Rex Armington. 
Carrie Vavasour was the first to assign an 
identity to the new-comer. 

“ Why, there ’s another Indian just come 
in,” she said to Mrs. Sutherland. “And | 
’m sure his dress is very much more becom- 
ing than Rex’s. Don’t you believe that it 
is our cattle-driver of yesterday, — Mr. Ar- 
thur ?” 

And, gradually, the word went around 
that the second warrior, he of the mask and 
long hair and plumes, was Mr. Rocke Ar- 
thur. of Willowbrook. And, as the adven- 
ture of yesterday had by this time been 
everywhere repeated, Rex found himself, 
presently, the object of many admiring 

lances, and, before long, several young la- 

1es, under cover of their costumes, made 
advances toward his acquaintance. With 
one of these, after a few moments’ conver- 
sation, he stood up for a waltz. And, when 
it was ended, as he left her by the window, 
she remarked confidentially to her neigh- 
bor, — 

“ | had no idea they could waltz so beau- 
tifully out there on the prairies. Why, I 
never had a partner that suited me better ; 
not even Rex Armington.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE BLACK DOMINO. 
se intervals between the dances began 


to grow longer. The night was warm, 

and the company were getting tired. No 
doubt very many punctilious old maids and 
roper young mnaids yawned most inelegant- 


y, since they could do so with impunity be- 
hind their masks. Once in a while a deli- 


.| find at his si 


cate Evangeline or pale Fair Rosamond 
might have been heard to wish, sotto voce, 
that supper would be announced ; and Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson did not hesitate, in his 
gruff, blunt way, to express so gross a de- 
sire openly to his neighbor, a tall Don 
Quixote. 

It was, just after the lancers had been for 
the third time repeated that Rocke Arthur, 
whose knowledge of dancing was limited to 
the easy Spanish waltz which he had learn- 
ed at the fandangos in New Mexico, was 
standing alone at the hall stairway, rather 
bored, and watching the various characters, 
like so many phantoms, stalking through the 
figures. He wondered to himself, not for 
the first time that evening to be sure, if the 
girl with the beautiful gray eyes, the lady of 
the afternoon boat, and of the adventure 
last evening, was here tonight? Probably 
she was ; yet it would be quite impossible to 
distinguish her in the confusion of masks 
and costumes. He should certainly see her 
after supper when the masks would be re- 
moved. 

Then he looked around to see if Romola 
was anywhere to be seen, He was really 
interested in Miss Stapleton since his en- 
counter with her an hour before, and her en- 
thusiastic defence of himself. Where could 
she have disappeared to? She certainly 
had not been in any of the rooms for some 
time. He had come directly back to the 
house, and had not seen her since. Well, 
well, these masquerades were well enough 
in their way, but rather tiresome after all. 
For real good, honest excitement they were 
not to be compared with the night he stole 
into the Modoc encampment in this same 
costume, — that is, the same costume all but 
the wig. Whose wig could it have been, 
by the way? It must have belonged to that 
fancy-looking Indian, who had just handed 
Catherine of Russia to a seat. Who could 
he be, any way? A finely built fellow, to 
say the least; though, for his part, Rocke 
must say, he never saw a live Indian rigged 
out in such fuse and feathers. And who 
ever saw an Indian with a mask on? 

All at once Rocke felt some one tap his 
shoulder ene with a fan. He turned, to 

e a female figure in a black 
domino with a black mask. e had not ob- 
served any such costume anywhere before. 
Possibly this was anew-comer. Atanyrate 
she either knew him, or was disposed to 
make his acquaintance, 

“ My dear sir,” she cried og “ you 
really must not bring your Indian fashions 
here. In the civilized world we don’t stand 
around with folded arms and contemptuous 
glance, looking on while others do the en- 
joying. Let me instruct you, sir. Come 
now, give me your arm, and we will make a 


tour of the rooms, We will tell each other 
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the a whose disguise we have pene- 
trated.” 

There was something in this sprightly 
stranger that charmed Rocke, in spite of the 
unattractiveness of her costume. It was 
with no doubtful readiness, therefore, that 
he assented to the black domino’s proposi- 
tion, and offered his arm. é 

“ Over there, I see, is a brother warrior of 
yours,” the lady went on, as they joined the 
slowly moving procession, “A different 
tribe, I take it, since the fashion of his dress 
is by no means the same” 

“A different tribe, most assuredly,” Rocke 
answered. “I have seen many Indians in 
nny time, but never one quite so genteelly 
equipped as my compatriot yonder.” 

“ — you have been among the Indi- 
ans 

“ Well, I should think so! My dear mad- 
ame, am I not an Indian myself?” 

“Oh, pardon me; I forgot. But I did not 
suppose that Indians spoke English; at 
least not so perfectly.” 

“It was hardly to be expected that an 
Eastern lady would understand if I employ- 
ed my native tongue, madame,” replied 
Rocke, with -humored irony. “ But 
who is my red brother?” 

“ Put that question to half the people in 
the room,’ answered his companion, “and 
they would tell you that it was Mr. Arthur, 
who has just come into possession of Wil- 
lowbrook.” 

Rocke uttered an exclamation of surprise. 
Then he saw that the other was regarding 
him closely, so he said with assumed care- 
lessness, — 

“Is it possible ? But that can hardly be. 
The gentleman has been in the neighbor- 
hood but a day or two, and would ardly 
have made his entrace into society so soon.” 

“ No, it is not possible ; for the very good 
reason that the red-man yonder is some- 
body else. I happen to know that it is Mr. 
Reginald Armington.” « 

Again Rocke was unable to conceal his 
surprise. So this was the man for whom 
he had been repeatedly mistaken that even- 
ing. 

“And the joke is,” continued the lady, 


“that almost everybody here supposes you. 


to be Mr. Armington. Probably you have 
found that out for yourself before this.” 

“ Why yes; I certainly have had occasion 
to suspect something of the kind. You are, 
in fact, the first person I have met tonight 
who seemed aware that I was not Mr Ar- 
mington. May I ask how you came to be 
so much better posted than other people?” 

“Oh, I have been talking with Mr. Ar- 
mington himself. I saw him regarding you 
some moments since with no very kindly 
glance. He is rather vexed that you have 
aliowed yourself to be mistaken for him.” 


“1 really do not see how I am to blame 
that people have persisted in such a mistake. 
As I understand it, I am not bound to reveal 
my own identity in order to prove I am not 
somebodyelse. And I believe I have taken 
no unfair advantage of the mistake.” 

“Of course you have not, sir. And of 
course Mr. Armington has no right to fee! 
agarieved, But just now he, and a friend 
of his, — Mrs. Sutherland, — has a still fur. 
ther grievance against you,—they cannot 
imagine who you really are.” 

“Am | to understand that in this latter 
case the sense of injury extends also to 
yourself ?” 

“Well, I must confess that I, too, feel 
disposed to complain a little of the com- 
pleteness of your disguise. I am by no 
means certain of your identity. But, I give 
you fair warning, | shall find you out before 
you unmask, or, rather, before you wash the 
poy from your face.” 

“T am notalarmed,” rejoined Rocke. “ It 
is extremely improbable that we ever met 
before.” 

“ Don’t be too sure of that. What would 
you say, sir, if I should tell you that we had 
met before ? ” 

“] should say that you were mistaken.” 

“ And what would you say if I should tell 
you that I was not mistaken ?” 

“ ] should say no more about it. But you 
would be wrong all the same.” 

The lady laughed gayly. 

“ By which,” she said, “I suppose that I 
am to understand that I am to say no more 
about it now. Very well; but we shall see 
before long who is mistaken.” 

For some little time they promenaded 
slowly through the several rooms, the lively 
domino doing most of the talking, and 
Rocke listening, with an interest not at all 
concealed, to her sprightly remarks upon the 
various people whom they passed and re- 
passed. At length, for the second time, she 
complained of the heat, and Racke proposed 
going out-of-doors. They accordingly pass- 
ed out by a side door, and, choosing a path 
that seemed least frequented, presently 
found themselves in a secluded part of the 
grounds. For some few moments they 
walked along in silence. 

“What a beautiful night it is,” the lady 
said at length ; and just a the remark did 
not seem commonplace any more than the 
night itself could seem so. “It reminds 
me,” she presently went on, “of the night 
before I left home. Let me see; today is 
the seventh. That was just a month ago 
, 1 went away the eighth, 1 remem- 

r. 


Her words, standing for thoughts in her 
mind, which of course he knew nothing of, 
aroused thoughts in his own mind quite ir- 
relevant to the hour and the surroundings. 
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The eighth of June; a month ago today. 
He remembered it well. All day long on 
that eighth day of June he had ridden with 
his back to the west, ridden away from the 
freshly made grave in the grove, by the wa- 
ters of the lower Platte. And the evening 
of the seventh —the evening of which she 
spoke — he remembered that, too, Ab! 
would he ever forget it? Feeling instinct- 
ively that the ebon-clad lady at his side was 
one who would sympathize with his mood, 
he could not forbear putting some of his 
own thoughts into words. 

“ ], too, remember the night you refer to,” 
he said; “ but this night does not remind me 
of it at all. Where I was the moon had not 
yet risen. It was many hundred miles from 

ere.” 

“ Then it must have been in the West?” 
the lady said, with pretended carelessness. 

She was really watching him keenly. 

“Yes,” he answered absently. He was 
back there under the locusts now, with 
Raymond’s head in his lap. “Shall I tell 
you where I was on that night, —the night 
of the seventh of June?” he presently ask- 

d 


ed. 

“Oh, I would like to hear of all things. 
Indeed I would!” 

“I was keeping watch alone under some 
trees, two thousand miles from here ; keep- 
ing watch beside my friend, the best friend 
I ever knew in all my life, the finest fellow 
that ever died of an Indian bullet. Curse 
them! the red fiends! And yet, here 1 am, 
aping one of them tonight.” 

He ceased speaking, and looked at his 
companion to note the effect of his words. 
She dropped his arm, and stood still in the 
path, holding out her hand to him. He 
took it mechanically, not comprehending 
the action at all, until she said warmly, — 

“Sir, you have told me who you are at 
last. It is but fair that I should do as much. 
He must have spoken to you of me, I am 
Blanche Stapleton, For the sake of one 
who was, perhaps, well-nigh as dear to me 
as to you, you witl not deny me the friend- 
ship that can no longer serve him.” 

Then she turned her face away from him, 
and Rocke knew that she was weeping. 

At that instant a servant came through 
the grounds to announce supper. Rocke 
waited a few moments. Then he said 
gently. 

“They are going down to the dining- 
rooms. Shall we follow?” And as they 
walked toward the heuse, he continued sin- 
cerely, “Miss Stapleton, Raymond did 
speak of you to me; and I hope that you 
will believe that I utter something more 
than mere words when I say that no friend- 
ship could be so sacred to me as the friend- 
ship of his friend. 1 have had few friends 


in my life, and I am sure that the word | 


means a great deal more to me than to most 


er only reply was a tighter pressure on_ 
his arm as they passed up the steps, and 
joinec the procession on its way to the 
tables. 


CHAPTER XIl. 
FACE TO FACE AT LAST. 


HE arrangement was to wait until! the 

entire company was seated, and then 
for all to unmask at once. As General 
Vavasour, standing at the head of one of the 
tables, _ the signal, as if by magic the 
masks dropped simultaneously, and the dif 
ferent heroes and heroines of romance and 
history suddenly assumed once more the 
faces and characters of every-day life. Of 
course there was everywhere much merr:- 
ment and wonder, though in many cases the 
disguises had been already. 

hen supper had been announced, Mrs. 
Sutherland, who was standing beside Rex 
Armington, whom she now of course knew, 
inquired if he had arranged to take Blanche 
down. Rex, who had had very little to sav 
about Miss me ag since his conference 
with her near the fountain, replied that he 
ad not. 

“Then you had better content yourself 
with me,” she said, decidedly. “There goes 
that other Indian, with a black domino on 
his arm. Let us get near them. I want to 
know for certain who he is.” 

So they -fell into line directly behind 
Rocke ond Blanche, and were assigned seats 
directly opposite them at one of the tables. 

“ We shall find out who he is now,” Mrs. 
Sutherland whispered to her escort as soon 
as they were seated. “ He can’t very well 
take his paint off at the signal; but we ‘Il 
make the lady introduce us, whoever she is.” 

Of course Blanche and Rocke Arthur 
each knew who the other was now. The 
fact of which Rocke was still ignorant, was 
of the identity of Blanche with the gray-eyed 
girl of yesterday. As their eyes met, when 
the masks were removed, probably there 
was no more surprised man in the room 
than our hero. Indeed, his blue eyes grew 
so big and astonished, that Blanche at 
length burst out laughing. 

“Is itso very much of a surprise to you, to 
find that you have been talking all this 
while to the lady you so gallantly rescued 
last evening?” she asked. “I told you that 
we had met before, you know.” 

Rocke did not trust himself to speak for a 
moment. His surprise was not greater than 
his joy, to find himself all at once thus on 
the most pleasant and it might be said inti- 
mate terms with the woman he Joved. And 
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to find that this woman and the girl Ray had 
wished him to love were the same, was real- 
ly avery great relief to him. Presently he 
was able to say that he thought he had quite 
as much reason to congratulate himself up- 
on yesterday’s adventure, as Miss Staple- 
ton herself. 

“ Ah, sir,” she replied, “I begin to fear 
already that you are exactly like other men. 
Your compliments are remarkably well turn- 
ed for a cattle-<driver,— was not that what 
you called yourself? And now, sir, if you 
cannot unmask, it is at least but fair that 
you should remove that ugly wig.” 

Rocke obediently cut the string which 
fastened the wig in its place, and taking it 
off, looked up again with his flaxen locks 
once more exposed, and presenting a decided 
contrast to his painted face, stained to a 
swarthy hue. 

“There,” cried Miss Stapleton, “I ’m 
sure you look very much better; though a 
little soap and water would improve you still 
farther.” 

But Rocke did not heed this last remark 
at all. There had been another surprise in 
store for him greater even than that which 
had greeted him when his companion had 
unmasked. Chancing to look across the ta- 
ble, his eye fell upon Rex Armington, whose 
handsome face was now uncovered, and his 
jetty hair freed from the head-dress and 
coarse wig. 

Had the ghost of the dead Raymond 
moved suddenly across his vision, Rocke 
Arthur could not have been more shocked 
and wonder-stricken. There before his 
eyes, without the slightest difference of face 
or feature, the same dark skin and eyes and 
mustache, bevond the possibility of its be- 
ing merely a fancy or a chance resemblance, 
was the dead man of his dream! He had 
thought of the dream but little since that 
morning a month ago, — there had been too 
much else to think of. But the remem- 
brance of it,—the scene at sunrise, the 
landscape, the tragic grouping, the faces and 
attitudes of the persons in it, — these were 
as distinctly in his’ mind now, as they had 
been that morning in the locust grove. He 
had been able to Banish the vision from his 
thoughts, but forget it, or erase it, he could 
not. 

And now, looking across the table, he be- 
held a face which, as he knew perfectly well, 
he had never set eyes on before, a face too 
distinctive and too strongly individual in ex- 
pression and feature to be mistaken; and 
vet, it was exactly the face of his dream. 
lt was certainly very strange, though, just 
at this moment, it did not strike Rocke as a 
strange so much as a dreadful thing. It 
startled him beyond anything in all his pre- 
vious experience. He was so overcome by 
it that he half arose to his feet with head 


bent forward and with fixed eyes, regardin 
Rex Armington. Then he heard Mrs, Sutie 
erland say half aloud, — 

“Our neighbor opposite seems very much 
struck with your personal appearance, Rex.” 

And then meeting Rex’s eyes, he inclined 
his head slightly, and with a powerful effort 
threw off the spell that possessed him, and 
sat down. 

Mrs. Sutherland now addressed her niece 
across the table. 

“ Well, Blanche,” she said, “I think you 
would look better in your first costume. 
The domino was an after-thought, was it 
not? I had n’t any idea who you were, until 
you unmasked.” 

“I brought it along on purpose,” answer- 
ed Blanche, “so that if I wished to change 
my identity, I could do so. I am very glad 
I did so, too; for I have been able to make 
Mr. Arthur’s acquaintance byso doing. Mr. 
Arthur,” — turning to Rocke, — “let me in- 
troduce you to my aunt, Mrs. Sutherland. 
Mr. Armington, Mr. Arthur. Raymond has 
told us so much about his friend before 
this, that I am sure we feel acquainted al- 
ready.” 

The three persons thus formally intro- 
duced, bowed to each other. 

“And after what occurred yesterday,” 
spoke up Mrs. Sutherland, continuin 
Blanche’s remark, “I am sure we shall 
be disposed to make an old friend of him. 
O Mr. Arthur, how could you do such a 
thing! It was all just like a book. Indeed, 
I did n't know men ever acted so heroically 
in real life. But I believe I have alread 
once this evening expressed to you my ad- 
miration of the deed. Ah, Mr. Arthur, was 


it _~ generous of you, letting me run on 
so foolishly, supposing you were Rex, here?” 

“I am sure, madam, you will do me the 
justice to remember that I did my best to 
convince you of your error,” rejoined Rocke, 


smilingly. “But you were determined not 
to take my word for it that I was myself, 
and not somebody else.” 

“Indeed, I cannot deny that,” confessed 
Mrs. Sutherland, “But the resemblance 
was so striking, that almost everybody in the 
rooms was deceived, And, you see, I knew 
beforehand, that Rex was to appear as an 
Indian.” 

“You have only been here a few days, I 
believe, Mr. Arthur,” said Reginald Arming- 
ton, who, not just now feeling disposed to 
say much to’ Miss Stapleton, had been wait- 
ing his chance to say a word to Rocke. 
“ How is it that you have been able to get 
up so good a costume in so short a time? 
It took me more than a week to prepare 
mine.” 

“ This was one I had already; one in fact 
which I wore at another masquerade some 
time ago,” replied Rocke. 
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“Why,” put in Mrs. Sutherland, “you 
don’t mean to tell us, Mr. Arthur, that you 
have masquerades out there in those West- 
ern wilds!” 

“I certainly do, Mrs. Sutherland. At 
least I wore this very dress on such an oc- 
casion.” 

“ And did they wear all kinds of costumes 
and masks?” 

“Well, the costumes were generally 
quite varied ; but I don’t remember to have 
seen any masks.” 

“ Why, I should think people would have 
known each other at once,” cried Blanche, 
greatly interested. 

“So they might, if it had not been dark 
as a pocket.” 

“ Why, how very funny!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sutherland. “A masquerade in the dark! 
And did they dance ?’ 

“Why, yes; I imagine they did, by the 
howling and yelling Raymond and I heard 
as we came away.’ 

Both the ladies looked puzzled, but Rex 
understood better. 

“Mr. Arthur alludes to some adventure 
where he figured as an Indian, I imagine. 
Is it not so, Mr. Arthur?” 

“TI certainly did not refer to just such a 
gathering as this,” replied Rocke, smiling. 

“Oh, do tell us about it,” cried Blanche 
and Mrs. Sutherland in chorus. 

“I trust you will excuse me just now,” 
answered Rocke. “I should like to tell you 
the story some time, for the glory was all 
Raymond’s. Mr. Armington, may I ask if 
you have lately lost a wig of black hair?” 

“Yes, I lost one —or rather it was lost 
for me — yesterday; and | feared I should 
not get here at all, a second one was so long 
in reaching me. But how did you know? 
heasked. 

‘ Why, some of the servants at the house 


found one in the road; and I am free to own, 
1 was mean enough to appropriate it. We 
Indians, you know, never hesitate to secure 
a scalp when we can. I have brought it 
with me, however, and will be glad to restore 
it if you wish.” 

“Thank you. I have no use for it now, 
and am quite willing you should keep it.” 

“Jesting aside,” continued Rocke, “I 
really ought to apologize for not looking up 
the owner. But it happened to be just what 
I could not do without, myself; and, more- 
over, if I advertised it, 1 might have betray- 


“ed the intended character of the owner.” 


“I have no fault to find with your action 
in the matter,” Rex answered, laughing. 
“I do not see how you could possibly have 
done otherwise.” 

Thus, with a constant stream of jest and 
small talk, the hour at Mrs. Vavasour’s well- 
appointed tables passed away. Going back 
to the parlors after supper, Rocke was duly 
presented to the various notables of the Sil- 
verside neighborhood, and might now be 
considered to be fairly launched upon the 
resistless tide of fashionable suciecy. He 
had never in his life been lionized as he 
found himself tonight; and as soon as he 
well could, he tore himself away. He was 
tired enough of hearing young ladies and 
insipid gentlemen lisp their admiration of 
himself and his cattle exploit. As he 
sought his pillow a half-hour later, there were 
constantly Ae Si in his ears such expres- 
sions as, “O Mr. Arthur, how did you ever . 
dare todoit! And whata splendid horse 
yours must be! Did you capture him from 
the Indians?” 

Yet, as he finally closed his eyes to sleep, 
there arose before him, and would not be 
put away, the face of Reginald Armington. 
Only it was set and pale in death, as it had 
been in the dream. 


CANZONET. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF THE BACHILLER ALFONSO DE LA TORRE. BY SANDA ENOS. 


, O maiden sweet, 
Has filled me with grief; 
t wastes me knee at eet, 

‘And absence brings ne no relied. 


New Hartrorp, N. Y., 1882. 
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What shall I do? what 


Then shall 1 just 


| 
| 
as surely die! 
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THE FLIRT OF THE CLASS. 


BY LULU WHEDON MITCHELL. , 


Yel girl could have told you, Jo Germain 
occupied that position at Rigg’s insti- 
tute. - 

We all admired her; I think the most of 
us envied her. As for the cadets at the 
Rockland Military Academy, re several- 
ly and collectively adored her. Hard-heart- 
ed Jo! She»made fun of them to their 
faces, and laughed over their d7llet doux, 
while she consumed their caramels and 
eageery She mimicked their despairing 
ooks and words until her feminine audi- 
ence was convulsed, and yet one of her ra- 
diant smiles would bring to her feet any one 
of her angry, mortified adorers. 

Jo had a dangerous power of fascination 
in those black eyes she knew how to use so 
well. Her influence over the girls at Miss 
Rigg’s was unbounded. When Jo led, we 
followed. Her mischievous brain originated 
and planned the various escapades which so 
delightfully relieved the monotony of school 
life. An orphan, and an heiress. she had a 
larger allowance than most of us, and spent 
it with a generous hand. 

As for the teachers, they shuddered at 
the sight of her. They knew who torment- 
ed them in every possible way, and yet, 
though Jo had time after time been on the 
verge of detection, their eyes had not been 
sharp enough or their wits quick enough 
to accumulate proof of her participation in 
the midnight feast, the moonlight strolls, 


the private impromptu masquerades, which . 


by akind of instinct they scented in the 
air. 


If there was any piece of mischief discov- 
ered, it would be, “Ah, Miss Germain, I 
think,” from Miss Rigg; “La petite dia- 


ble,” from Mademoiselle Rozetta, our 
French teacher, with an accompaniment of 
expressive shrugs; “Aha, the Senora Josefa 
again. Santissima Madre! She will have 
the whole school by the ears, that Senora,” 
from the music-teacher. Nevertheless, for 
all these audibly expressed opinions, Jo 
was never very severely reprimanded. 
Her name and wealth secured her from 
that, and her merry pranks, however they 
may have scandalize prim, precise Miss 
Rigg, were discreetly winked at by herself 
and her “ corps. of able and brilliant instruct- 
ors of the feminine mind.” This is copied 
verbatim et literatim from the highly pict- 
uresque circular Miss Rigg sent annually to 
her “ distinguished patrons.” 

The school was on the gud vive at the 


close of the fall term. We were to have a 
new German teacher. 

Fraulein Weindt, a volatile, sprightly lit- 
tle Deutscher, had been too much of a prime 
favorite with us to succeed in getting into 
the good graces of our proper principal and 
her “ brilliant corps.” 

Fraulein Weindt was the recipient of too 
many boxes of don dons, and lent a too wil- 
ling ear to the confidences of the young- 
lady pupils, who had love difficulties 
which required an experienced hand to 
straighten. Fraulein Weindt, for these and 
sundry other less important reasons, had 
been obliged to resign her position at the 
institute. 

1 remember there were a good many 
tears shed over the good-natured little Frau- 
lein as she and her Genes were taken by old 
John to the depot, and she was half smoth- 
— by the embraces of the impetuous 
girls. 

“ Never mind, Fraulein,” said Jo, bestow- 
ing a precious handful of gum-drops as a 
ee gift. “I shall havea home of my own, 

raulein, and then you shall have nothing 
to do all day but braid my hair in six strands, 
and sing German songs. You'll get even 
with the Dragon yet.” By which epithet, I 
am ashamed to say, we often designated 
Miss R. 

The little Fraulein had wiped the tears 
from her round, biue eyes, and departed for 
pastures new. 

’ And now we were chattering together 
over the anticipated addition to the brilliant 
corps. 

“Meet in my room at half-past nine.” 
We knew there was “a jolly lark ” ahead, as 
the cadets said. 

A“meet” in Jo’s room meant no end 
of fun, so all of the girls who were honured 
at intermission, by one of the little pink 
notes with the above invitation scrawled on 
them in Joe’s characteristic handwriting, 
considered themselves lucky. 

Now, it was one of Miss R.’s rules that 
lights should be out at precisely nine 
o’clock, and the same was posted up on a 
conspicuous place on every bedroom door. 
To see that this law was not violated by any 
of the young and giddy females within the 
classic walls, Miss Wittick, Miss Rigg’s 
vigilant and ubiquitous head-assistant, pa- 
trolled the corridors from that early hour 
until ten minutes after. 

On the night of Joe’s “ lark,” there was 
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not a glimmer to be seen when the Spy ap- 
peared. (I regret the name, but it was 
rightfully sg Everything was dark 
and stili. Miss Wittick’s fairy feet went 
noiselessly up and down the long, cold 
halls. She opened one or two of the doors 
and peeped in; being saluted by the sound 
of thrilling and natural snores, she finally 
came to the conclusion that there was no 
villainy plotting that night, and betook her- 
self nd her suspiciously sniffing nose 
down-stairs. Hardly had the last ray of 
her tallow dip faded into blackness, than 
Jo, who had been snoring with the greatest 
activity for ten minutes, said in a whisper, — 

“Get up, Kit! she’s gone. You watch 
while I go get the girls.” 

I, being the person addressed, stumbled 
ever a chair, in my haste to mount guard. 
We plunged into bed again instanter, pre- 
pared to resume snoring again at a moment’s 
notice. 


Nobody came. Next time I was more 


careful, and fo, promenading down the, 


hall with her night-dress on over her 
clothes, whispered “ All serene” at certain 
key-holes. 

nside of ten minutes, eight girls were 
gracefully or otherwise disposed upon the 
various pieces of furniture in the room Jo 
and I shared together. 

There were, besides the beautiful and ac- 
complished hostesses, Minnie Barry, the 
finished ¢ragedienne of the institute ; Lillian 
Fergus, the daughter of Senator Fergus, 
chiefly distinguished by the rapid and 
conaslens motion of her tongue; Sadie Ray- 
mond, the little pet of the school; Dacia 
Granger, a shy, reserved girl among stran- 
gers, but the jolliest girl of all when you 
came to know her; Puss Maxwell; who could 
sing and dance to perfection; and last, but 
not least, Pauline Starr, who was of a liter- 
ary turn, evidenced by ink-marks on the 
second finger of ber right hand, and the ap- 
pearance, weekly, of certain high-flown and 
misty “pomes” in the Rockland Fire- 
Sly, over which none laughed more heartily 
than that same Pauline, as Minnie, mount- 
ed on a stool, would repeat them with side- 
splitting exaggeration. 

They tripped in, in the identical costume 
Jo and I wore. 

“ Full-dress, you see, Jo,” said Mamie. 

“Hope you've got something good to 
eat,” said Dacia. 

“ Gracious, girls, don’t speak so loud! ” 
said Sadie, with a frightened little face. 

“Pooh! No danger. The Spy’s asleep 
by this time,” said Jo re-assuringly as she 
pulled from under the mattress a pie, the 
original symmetry of its shape somewhat 
hurt, a dozen cakes in a bad state of crumb, 
a very much depressed jelly-roll, and a plate 
of damaged maccaroons. 


These tempting edibles were arranged on 
the bed, and we gathered around, some sit-. 
ting on the head-board, some on the foot- 
board, and Joe and I doing the honors. 
The merest gleam of light was emitted from 
our one alternated candle. One of Joe's 
dresses was draped across the transom. 

We ate only as girls can who are growing 
rapidly and are kept on the short, dry ra- 
tions of a boarding-school. 

Our conversation, for a time, was quite 
limited, but as the maccaroons and things 
grew beautifully less, it revived, and cen- 
tred upon the recent migration of Fraulein 
Weindt. 

think Miss Rigg was just too mean for 
anything. Of course we did n’t learn much ; 
but then she was so nice to us always, 
was n’t she, girls? ” 

An approving and affirmative chorus tes- 
tified our sentiment as Dacia spoke. 

“What can you expect of Miss Rigg? 
(Have another piece of Pie, Mame? It’s 
awfully mussed, but it’s awfully good.) | 
just hate the sound of Rigg,” af Jo, put- 
ting such an amount of emphasis on the 
name that she sent the piece of pie design- 
ed for Mame flying into the air. 

“Now,” said Puss, combing 
ene before the glass, “ what ’s 

“Just you wait,” was the answer, as Jo 
cautiously raised the window. 

“Come and help me, Kit.” 

Our united muscle succeeded in raising, 
by means of a stout rope to which it was 
suspended, a straw effigy of Miss Rigg. 

ith one accord we stood it up in the 
bed, and executed a noiseless but extreme- 
ly spirited war-dance around it. 

Then Mame, imitating Signor Mantini, 
our penniless music-teacher, well known to 
have a tender and secret attachment for 
Miss Rigg and Miss Rigg’s well-lined pock- 
et-book, came forward and made the most 
violent love to the straw effigy in broken 
Italian, to our great enjoyment. 

“Where in the world, Jo, did you get 
that thing ? ” asked the girls. 

“Oh, Charlie Kilroy smuggled the straw 
over for me; i, by a stroke of strategy, 
which comes under the head of genius, se- 
cured an old broom; and as for the rest, you 


out her 
the fun, 


are indebted, for this striking likeness to 


the form of our beloved instructess, to my 
blushing room-mate.” 

“Did you make that, Kit? It °s too comi- 
cal, Just about as stiff-necked as the origi-_ 
nal, Now, Pauline, you get up behind it, 
and give us a lecture S iss Rigg.” 

Lillian ee be: as if it were one 
sentence; periods and interrogation points 
had no charms for her, and life, aaten 
she was concerned, was too brief for com- 
mas and semicolons. It made one breath- 
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less to hear Lillian talk, until one got ac- 


. customed to her dashaway style. 


“ Do, Pauline, do!” 

So Pauline mounts behind the stiff fig- 
ure. 

“ Young ladies, you will please come to 
order. Miss Germain will take a front seat, 
aid Miss Fergus will withdraw her gaze 
from the window. Mr. Will Armstrong is 
not outside at present.” There was a gen- 
cral titter here, at Lillian’s expense. 
“ Young ladies, 1 have thought necessary, 
this morning, to protest against the frivolous 
tendency some ot you have manifested re- 
cently in your dress. This is the second 
time” (impressively)* I have been pained and 
surprised by the appearance of a useless 
ornament on Miss Granger's throat.” 

A smothered giggle over the locket Ar- 
thur Gates, one of Dacia’s devoted slaves, 
had recently presented her, and which had 
for the past week been conspicuously dan- 
gled from a velvet ribbon around her neck. 
“And I am grieved beyond measure, to 
Jearn that Miss Raymond, a pupil whom | 
should never have suspected of such unlady- 
like behaviour, has been carrying on a most 
desperate, disgraceful flirtation with Signor 
Mantini.” 

Sadie looked so horrified at this, that we 
broke into a burst of uncontrollable laugh- 
ter. 

“Hark! hush!” whispered Jo. “Some 
one is coming.” The straw lady flew out of 
the window, and six girls in slippers and 
curl-papers slipped into ourcloset. The re- 
mains of the banquet were frantically con- 
cealed from sight, and the candle was ex- 
tinguished, and Jo and I had just drawn the 
blankets over our mouths when the Spy’s 
candle flashed in upon us. I could imag- 
ine how excitedly the tassel on ber night- 
cap was bobbing. I could feel Jo shaking 
with laughter. I lived a week in three 
minutes. 

We did not dare to stir for a quarter of 
an hour after the Spy had retired from the 
scene, discomfited. Then we did not care 
to light the candle. Jo liberated the prison- 
ers, who managed to reach their rooms 
safely, and Jo herself escorted Sadie, who 
was the last one. 


I was congratulating myself for the tenth: 


time on our escape, when — horrible sound ! 
— I heard the dulcet tones of the Spy. 

“ Really, Miss Germain, this is a peculiar 
hour for a promenade.” 

I strained my ears, but heard no reply. 

“T shall report you, and require an expla- 
nation,” in still severer accents. 

No word from Jo. 

Then came an exclamation from the Spy, 
and in a few minutes she came to the door, 
shaking Jo by the shoulders, and crying to 
her to “ Wake up.” 


She made such aracket that I felt justi- 
fied in opening my eyes sleepily. 

There st Jo, acting the part of a som- 
nambulist, and with such success that the 
Spy will receive her first intimation of the 
deception when she reads these pages. 

The next morning Jo came into recitation 
with her chemistry, under her arm, and a 
demure expression on her countenance 
which immediately had the effect of casting 
a glow over Professor Lane’s face, and set 
the eyes of the assembled pupils dancing 
with expectation. 

By a sort of free masonry, pretty well un- 
derstood by any girl who has ever been to 
boarding school, we were shortly apprised 
that the new German professor had ar- 
rived, and that Jo had beheld him. 

At intermission — and I am sure Profess- 
or Lane was rejoiced when the bell rang — 
we all gathered around her, 

“ How does he look?” inquired Puss, 
balancing her chemistry on her head, and 
thereby calling forth the remark from the 
sarcastic Pauline, that that was about as 
near an approach to her brain as it would 
ever get. 

“Wears spectacles, of course, and scents 
his handkerchief with Limburger. Looks 
as if he would enjoy lunching off us girls, 
or would not mind po'soning us in a whole- 
sale manner if we could n’t rattle off the 
ceclensions as fast as Lillian chatters Eng- 
glish.” 

“Charming picture, Dacia,” said Jo. 
“What ’s your idea, Kit ?” 

“Oh, he’s young and lovely, with a yel- 
low beard and heavenly blue orbs.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Pauline, gravely 
producing paper and pencil.” “I ’d like to 
put that in my next effusion. ‘ Heavenly 
orbs’ is grand. 
ha Stop, your nonsense, Pauline. Go on, 
it.’ 
“He has all the accomplishments and 
modern improvements. He can make love 
in eighteen deceased languages, and shows 
his good taste in making the most violent 
love to me in all of them. There, now! 
How ’s that for a chromo-lithograph of his 
highness ? ” 

“Instead of speculating, I propose we 
make Jo give us a description, as she has 
been an eye-witness of AZein Herr.” 

“ Good for you, Sadie! so she shall!” 

“Well, then,” said Jo, striking an atti- 
tude, “behold me, in your mind, standin 
in this captivating position, leaning out o 
the window in Miss R.’s room, eating a 
banana. Never you mind how I| got it, but 
ey can just be sure Miss R. did not know 

had it or it would probably have furnished 
the dessert for her boner, 

“That makes the fifth time this week I 've 
spent part of my morning in the charming 
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society of Miss R. She admires me so 
much, you see, she can’t bear me out of her 
sight.’ 

“Oh! O-h! O-o-h!” 

“Fact. Oh, 1 know you ’re all envious. 
Well, I should have been dissolved in tears 
only salt water does not improve the flavor 
of tropical fruits to any extent, so I swallow- 
ed my emotion and the banana at the same 
time, and consoled —— by writing an epi- 
taph for her in my chemistry, which 1 was 
supposed to be studying. 

“] was wondering whether I could reach 
the ground, without injuring my precious 
neck, when my ears were assailed by a 
cough which did not belong to my fair jailor. 
I drew my feet quietly under the curtains, 
thanking my stars they were so long and 


“Complimentary to your feet,” interrupt- 
ed Pauline. 

“As if you did n’t know I referred to 
those curtains,” laughed Jo, continuing. “| 
drew my feet up, and took a peep with my 
left eye.” 

“ A-b-h!” 

“You may well ejaculate. Imagine a 
dried-up-wizened old man shaped on the 
nut-cracking pattern, arrayed in a snuff- 
colored great-coat, which came down near- 
ly to the floor, his long neck craned forward, 
and a pair of eyes of no particular color 
gazing at vacancy. Now, I thought, here’s 
a chance to distinguish myself @t last, so I 
came out from retirement with as dignified 
a manner as I could assume on such short 
notice. He = amazed when I calm- 
ly asked him what he desired. 

“* Sind sie? he began, when I informed 
him that I did not understand German, ‘I 
vould vish to view Fraulein Rigg. 

“1 bowed, so, and motioned him to be 
seated, so” — 

“ Jo Germain! ” 

“Well, I assure you I am speaking noth- 
ing but the truest truth, 

“*Ees it possible!’ he murmured. “ You 
are ferry young, Fraulein, to take charge of 
such a school.’ 

“« Eighteen in May, I answered him, 
with charming candor, 

“*Mein Gott! And do they in these 
country haf ladies so- young in years to di- 
rect such a school?’ 

“I was about to enlighten him and give 
him some points about you, girls, when, who 
should walk in but the Spy, and actually, at 
this moment, girls, | suppose she fondly 
deludes herself with the thought that 1 am 
now eating humble pie in durance vile, 
which I certainly should be if I did not 
know how to outwit her; you see I ’ve got 
a key that will unlock the prison cell at the 
head of the stairs. 1d lend it to you, onl 
none of you have occasion to use it as mu 


as myself. Wasn't it a shame that I 
could n’t represent Miss Rigg longer? 
I 'll get even with the Spy, for that.” 

Jo disappeared with a facility which a 
long experience in vanishing suddenly had 
given her, and when the Spy’s ferret-eyes 
swept over and around us in one compre- 
hensive glare, Lillian and Puss were bend- 
ing over a geometrical diagram, Dacia was 
hearing Sadie and | recite the difference be- 
tween acids and alkalis, while Pauline and 
Mamie were leisurely sauntering toward 
the music-room, to take a lesson. 

The next day we had a full attendance at 
the German class. Miss Rigg always in- 
troduced the new teachers, so when the 
door opened, we all looked over her head. 
A man of about wy years of age, dressed 
ey in black, walked composedly behind 

er.’ In her sharp, clear tones, that always 
made me think of scraping ice with a case- 
knife, Miss Rigg introduced “Herr Von 
Walden,” and after a few remarks to us on 
behaviour and studiousness, she lett him to 
our tender mercies. We were more orderly 
than usual, Even Jo kept her eyes on her 
book. We weretranslating “ Marie Stuart.” | 
When it was Jo’s turn, she made such a 
blundering piece of work that the whole 
class was open-mouthed, for Jo was ex- 
cellent in German, 

“The Fraulein who read last vill re- 
main,” said the new professor as we pre- 

ared to leave the room in a prim straight 
ine. That meant Jo. 

“ Excuse me, professor,” said she. “I 
would prefer making it up in the morning.” 
And as if that were sufficient, she rose. 

“The Fraulein will not go. The other 
pupils may pass.” 

The “other pupils” did s. It was 
evident from those eyes “of no particular 
color,” that it would be expedient not tp 
“ stand on the ceremony of our going.” 

I went up to my room. “If I’m not 
mistaken,” I said to myself, as } sat down 
in my little rocker, “Jo Germain ’s found 
her match.” I took my Virgil and went 
to the window. Latin was my favorite 
study, and before I knew it the tea-bell rang. 
My short curls got a very hasty brush, and [ 
walked down-stair§, looking out for Jo. 

Her seat waS vacant at the table. We 
swallowed the huge tasteless buns in melan-. 
choly silence. Presentty the Spy came in, 
her vinegarish countenance as nearly ex- 
pressive of happiness as it could ever be, 
She placed upon a tray a particularly stony 
looking bun and a glass of water. 

There was a universal sigh when the 
door closed behind her. The idea of Jo’s 
having to eat her supper in disgrace was 
such a surprise that it took away our ap 
tites, and there were enough buns left for 
breakfast. 
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From seven to eight was the study-hour 
at the institute. The long study-room was 
filled with rows of girls, their heads bent 


over their books, placed on the long, straight 
tables. On a raised platform at one end, 
sat one of the teachers to keep order. 

We were a melancholy set of giris. Jo’s 
absence cast a gloom over every one. The 


eyes of the ui sought in vain for evidence 


of mischief, Just before the clock struck 
‘eight, Jo marched in, and took her place at 
my side. There was not a syllable spoken, 
but encyclopedias were looked. 

I began the minute our bedroom-door 
closed behind us, after giving my history 
and rhetoric acareless toss on to the window- 


sill, 
“Those eves are gray, and a grayeyed 


— is dangerous, but I have known 
wack-eyed persons to have wills of their 
own.” 

_ I was answered in this rather misty fash- 
ion. 

“Do tell me all about it, Jo? The girls 
are all dying to know,” 

“Then they may prepare to fill early 

raves. I’ve got my hair done up, an 

*m awfully sleepy. Do hurry and put out 
the light.” 

When Jo would n’t, she would n’t, and 
there was an end on ’t. 

From that day, Jo’s chief aim in life was 
to torment the German-teacher. She made 
caricatures of him, which went the rounds 
of the class and frequently fell into his 
hands. Through her, the cadets at the 
acadamy did all they could to annoy him 
out of school, and from the ha , unea- 
Sy expression which we soon grew used to 
seeing on his quiet, intelligent face, they 
succeeded admirably. His extreme near- 
sightedness placed him at a disadvantage, 
but to keep Jo within range, he had her seat 
changed to one beside his own on the plat- 


It was in return for that punishment, that 
Jo, imitating his handwriting perfectly, 
wrote a love-letter of the most impassioned 
kind, signed his name, and sent it to Miss 
Mittick, 

It was well understood that Miss Mittick 
had been waiting the last dozen years for an 
offer, so one morning, when a little pink 
note, addressed in the Spy’s fanciful chi- 
rography, was brought in on the German- 
teacher’s table, we girls (who were in the 
secret) regarded his careless, deliberate 
opening of it with feverish :mpatience. An 
uncontrollable rush of crimson overspread 
his face, reddened his white forehead, 
reached the roots of his yellow hair. Then, 
to our dissapointment, he quickly folded it, 
took up the German grammar, and in his 
usual refined, self-possessed manner called 
on “ Fraulein Starr to con-tin-ue.” 


The embarrassing interview, in which 
the professor explained matters to the SP 


was never made public; but, as she was 
bitter enemy ever after, Jo certainly was re- 
venged. 

So matters went on at the _ institute. 
Nearly all of the girls sympathized with Jo. 
Pauline, however, sided with the professor, 


and tried her best to persuade Jo from fur- 


ther acts of hostility, but all to no purpose, 
She might as well have coaxed and argued 
with the north wind. 

It was Miss Rigg’s ancient and honora- 
ble custom to have an examination of the 
pupils, in every branch taught, at the end of 
every term. The standing of the teacher, 


as well as the pupil, depended in a great 


measure on the results, and as it was a 
matter of bread and butter with most of 
them, they were, perhaps, even more anx- 
ious that the marks should be high. 

The German examination was anything 
but a brilliant success, thanks to Jo. Miss 
Rigg looked grave as she saw the low aver- — 


age, and Miss Mittick conveyed by skillfully 


dropped innuendos and hints an expression 
that the institute would soon be advertis- 
ing for another German professor to 
shine among the brilliant “corps of” and so 
forth. 

The professor went in and out as usual. 
Nobody ever saw him after dismissal. 

Jo’s busy brain, which was all full of 
schemes {oF finding out where he lived, at 
last formed a plan by which she could se- 
cure the information with but small proba- 
bility of detection. 

I was pressed —not unwillingly — into 
the service. We chose one cloudy, dismal 
day when the Spy was laid up with a sud- 


den sick-headache, and Miss Rigg was 
dutifully and disinterestedly nursing her 
aged, wealthy and sick aunt at Rockland. 

e obtained permission from Miss Reed, 
the teacher of rhetoric, to to the woods 
for autumn leaves. We both wore long cir- 
culars. We met Charlie Kilroy in the road 
—e near the woods, and curiously enough 
he had a bundle containing two outfits that 
would convert two girls of about our size 
into two professional beggars. He laughed 
at Jo’s eagerness to examine them. 

“ Think you might tell a fellow what kind 
of a lark they ’re for, — masquerade?” 

Jo made those articulate sounds which 
stand for a negative in a school-girl’s vocab- 


ul 
oy "ll bet you're going to steal out for 
some fun aes. Let us fellows in: we 've 


been pining or your company for the 
two weeks. 


= 
a He did look sentimentally dole- 


“ Can't, Chawles,” drawled Jo. 
“Tisn’t a _ party,” I informed him. 
“ However did you get those things, Char- 
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lie? They're just too sweet, are n’t they, 
Kit?” 
“ Took a half-hour last night, and no end 


of taffy, to coax ’’em from Bridget. They ’re 
Bridget’s sister’s.” 

With an “All right!” and a whistle, Char- 
lie jumped over the fence, and left us. We 
concealed the things under our cloaks, and 


hurriedly scraped up a few speckled and 
striped leaves to exhibit if necessary. As 


luck would have it, we reached our room 
unchallenged. 

It took but a short time for us to array 
ourselves in our new costumes. 

“Merci!” giggled Jo. “I wonder if I 
look as much like a fright as you do?” 


“Oh, 1 ’m a beauty and a belle, compared 


with you,” | answered, and suddenly chang- 
ing my tone toa querulous whine, begged 
for “some pennies to buy a bit of bread.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Jo. “ Minnie could n’t do 
better herself.” 

Then we stood up and confronted each 
other. Our appearance would have drawn 
a smile from the lips of the Spy. Short, 
blue skirts, tattered around the hem, inde- 
scribably ugly ragged shawls bunched 
around our shoulders, old worsted hoods, 
soiled with many a winter’s wear, tied with 
calico strings, made us look so poverty- 
stricken and hideous that our own mothers 
would not have known us. 

We waited around a sheltered angle, until 
we saw the tall, straight form of AZein Herr 
emerge and walk at a swinging pace down 
the street. We had much ado to keep him 
in sight. Up one street and down another, 
crossing diagonally, turning abruptly, on we 
went. Weary, breathless, I begged Jo to 
turn back. 


“We will lose our way, I don’t know 
any of these streets.” 

“ Know fiddle-sticks. This would be a 
retty time to Se up. He must be nearly 
ome. There!” 

Sure enough ; he pulled out a latch-key, 

and let himself into a house which had, in 
its palmier days, been a pretentious man- 
sion, but.which had now the appearance of 
a second-rate boarding-house. 
_ “Well, now you’ve discovered his abid- 
ing place, let’s hurry back,” I said, shiver- 
ing partly with cold and partly at the vis- 
ions of the wrathful Spy which rose before 
my guilty conscience. 

“Pin going to see the inside, — in for a 
penny, in for a pound, you know. Let’s 

rform ‘ The Two Orphans’ for his bene- 
t.”” 

With some reluctance, I followed her up 
the wide, stone steps. 

Mein Herr himself came to the door. 

Whereupon, Jo told him her pitiful story 
with so much pathos, that the tears came to 


her eyes. I had nothing to I could 


Say. 
not disguise my voice as Jo could, 


The tender-hearted professor gave us the 
eee share of his own supper, and money 
rom his pocket that he could illy spare. 
When he had closed the door Jo and I 
a gazing at each other without saying a 
word, 

“O Kitty, Kitty, isn’t he just splendid! 
And think how I have tormented him ! ” 

Jo was in danger of lapsing into a se!f-ac- 
cusing Nemesis, but I reminded her rather 
abruptly that we must dispose of our hypo- 
critically earned food and cash at once, and 
retrace our way to the institute. 

After some consideration, we laid the 


results of our successful begging on the 


threshold, and came away. 

We were not so lucky getting in, as we 
had been in getting out. 

The Spy was “ one too many ” for us, and 
consequently Jo and I lenguiebed in solitary 
confinement, subsisted on bread and water, 
and repented at leisure. 


The German professor grew paler and 
thinner day by day. One day he closed the 


recitation prematurely, complaining of a 
sudden faintness and dizziness in his head. 

The next day he was absent, the next, 
and the next, until a week had passed. 

Jo began to be restless o’nights. She 
tossed and murmured and kept me awake. 

“If he dies — O Kitty,” she moaned, “1 
shall feel like a murderess.” 

“ Nonsense, Jo! As if you had anything 
to do with it!’ 

Then Jo took to rambling off alone, to the 
pastry cook’s, and I often saw her walkin 
afterward down the narrow street that | 
to Mein Herr’'s lodging with her pocket 
bulging out, and her arms filled with pack- 
ets suggestive of jelly-glasses and oranges. 

About this time Jo’s supplies of peanuts 
and taffy grew short, and we had not quite 
such extensive and frequent spreads in our 
room after nine o’clock. 


When the — came back, there was 


a bouquet of roses and violets on his table. 
Roses at ten cents, and violets at five cents, 
apiece; think of it! 

“I haf to thank one of you for this fery 
loofly + paved he said, with his eyes directed 
toward Pauline especially.. Poor Pauline! 
she turned a hundred hues, and I don’t 
know that the professor ever ascertained 
whose pocket-money went for that gorgeous 
offering. 

Hostilities between Jo and the professor 
ceased summarily, when the latter came 
back to school, to the intense astonishment 
of the whole institute, myself, perhaps, ex- 
cepted, 

At the close of the summer term, Jo took 
the prize for the German essay, and the pro- 
fessor her before us all. 
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We had a t time, saying farewell to 
each other,and to our A/ma Mater. Jo and 
I went the tearful, smiling round together 
arm in arm. 

Together we took leave of Miss Rig 4 
who planted an icy kiss on our marble 
brows. Together we touched the rather 
bony tips of the Spy’s fingers. Together 
we lingered about the old haunts of our 
class. Together we burned sundry packages 
of love-letters tied with the regulation blue 
ribbon, and offered up, with sentimental 
sadness, the various keep-sakes showered on 
us by our admirers among the Rockland 
cadets. 

Ah me! As if it were yesterday, that 
“ graduating day ” comes back to me now, 

Perhaps some of my old school-books, 


which I looked over this rainy morning, car- 
ried me back, and »perhaps it was the re- 
ceipt of a card whigh | the post-man brought 
last week requesting (in the finest engraved 
script) my company at the marriage of 
Clara Josephine Germain to Carl Victor 
Wilhelm Von Walder, at St. Gabriel’s, 
Thursday a Janury 5, 18—. 

With the card, came a long letter from 
Jo, inviting me to be first bridemaid; and, 
if Iam not mistaken, there is Miss Cutter, 
the dressmaker, coming up the garden-walk, 
bringing my white dress home. 

Hark! Yes, those are certainly Miss 
Cutter’s tones, — as sharp as her own scis- 
sors. It would bea great pity if my gown 
did not fit me nicely; so, with your leave, I 
will go and try it on. 


WINTER AND SORROW. 


BY B. JORDAN. 


Once the winter of sorrow 
Did chill my sad heart, 

And it that its darkness 
Would never depart. 


St. Louis, Missouri, 1881. 


Though 
Like 
Bitter thoughts with their stinging 
ill vex me no more; 
Will return to me never, 
Are banished for aye, 
A tual summer 
gladden each day, 


HER CHOSEN HUSBAND. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


T is a wild winter afternoon, and the wind 
is roaring fiercely through the heavy 
trees that are swaying to and fro, and cast- 
ing their dark, fitful shadows on the ground 
beneath. The dead leaves are whirling 
round and round in wild disorder, and the 
long, waving grass shines like silver blades 
as each fresh gust sweeps across it. The 
very air seems full of suppressed violence, 
the graystone towers of Hedley Hall 
stand out light and graceful against the 
dark, lowering clouds that have spread over 


the heavens, depriving the earth of even its 
usual short period of winter twilight. , 

But the gloominess without only serves 
to heighten the contrast of a warm, hand- 
some room within, where everything is cozy 
and delightful, and merriment seems gener- 
al. A tall, handsome girl is kneeling on the 
hearth-rug, amusing her cumpanions with 
sparkling sallies and witty rejoinders to her 
several admirers who rf plying her with 
eager compliments and pretty speeches. 
Her face is brilliant in its ng, and her 
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thick, bronze-gold hair gleams in the weird 
red firelight; but her eyes are soft and 
dreamy, and her lips sweet and sensitive, 
softening the clear, cold outline of her per- 
fect features. 

She is the only child and heiress of a 
wealthy city merchant, and has been made 
much of all her life. Her graceful freedom 
of carriage and the queenly bearing of her 
small, well-shaped head, had earned for her 
the false reputation of haughtiness and 
pride. 

A little apart from the up that now 
surround her, laughing, talking, and partak- 
ing of the inevitable four-o’clock tea, are two 
men, who have been standing near the win- 
dow for some time, apparently — more 
interest in the storm outside than in any- 
thing within. The younger of the two is of 
medium height, well-made, easy in manner, 
and debonair, having that nameless some- 
thing about him which marks those who 
have seen all that is to be seen. His bright 
blue eyes are full of good-humored mischief 
now, as, stroking et his fair mus- 
tache, he says mocking 

“Upon my word, Vere, it seems ridiculous 
that you should laydown your arms so com- 
pletely at first sight of this country beauty ; 
you who have run the gantlet successfully in 
many a campaign both in London and 
abroad! I have spoken to you three times, 
and you have not answered me once, and 
you have not taken your eyes off this won- 
derful enchantress.’ 

His companion turns round rather impa- 
tiently. 

“I was looking at her, I confess; but I 
was prompted by curiosity, not admiration,” 
he returns. 

“ Beware then lest the former lead to the 
latter. Many a sailor would have been 
saved had not curiosity impelled him to 
drift closer to the siren voices that lured 
him on. Sydney Hope is a lovely girl, and 
will be a treasure to the man who wins her; 
but” — 

“It is no case of winning,” breaks in Col- 
onel Vere sternly. “Few would care to 
woo so well-known a flirt!” 

A silence having fallen on the group. near 
the fire, these words ring out with startling 
vehemence across the room, Even the 
speaker himself seems frightened af the 
sound of his own voice, and waits, with a 
nervousness of which he has not deemed 
himself capable, for the issue of his remark. 
Claude Meredith gives a low whistle, and, 
with a slight gesture of discomfiture, turns 
from the window. 

Although there must be thousands in the 
world answering to the same description, 
there seems to be no doubt felt by any as to 
who is meant, for all eyes are turned in- 
quiringly on Sydney to see what she will 


say or do. For an instant a crimson tide 
floods her face and throat, and with a little 
gasp of pain she catches her breath; but 
the next moment she recovers herself, and 
cries gayly, — 

“What are you two plotting over there? 
In this dim light you look like a couple of 
conspirators. Coals here and be sociable; 
confess your treason, and be absolved.” 

Colonel Vere comes forward hastily, and, 
with a strange, new humility, bends low be- 
fore her. 

“Some treason does not deserve to be 
forgiven,” he says remorsefully. 

“True,” she returns lightly. “ The 
treachery of a friend, for instance; but the 
reasonable words of a stranger may be 
treated with indifference.” 

“ But, once a stranger, not always a stran- 
ger, I trust?” 

“I do not know; people are so different. 
For myself, I dislike new friends,” she an- 
swers carelessly, and then adds pony, 
“ Won’t you have some tea, Colonel Vere? 
We have left you a cup.” 

But Colonel Vere is no tea-drinker, and 
says as much,as he retires to his window 
again, considerably crestfallen. 

“ By George, Vere, you put your foot in it 
then!” says young Meredith, dryly. ‘“ And 
the daughter of your host, too! ” 

“T could bite my tongue out!” is the im- 
patiert rep 

Colonel 


| 

Vere is not a man easily moved 
either to tenderness or regret, the casual 
observer would say, looking at his bronzed 
face and rather hard features ; but the dark 
gray eyes can lighten wondrously at times, 
and the thick mustache often hides a singu- 


larly sweet smile. He is a man feared and 
respected by all, loved by his friends and 
the men who have served under him, and 
admired immensely by young, romantic 
girls, who think more of his height and sol- 
dier-like bearing than of the gray hairs and 
other signs of approaching age that are 
clearly discernible. Having some slight ac- 
with Mr. Hope, he has come 
own at his invitation to spend afew weeks 

at Hedley Hall, meeting, for the first time, 
the spoilt girl whose fame as a great beauty 
and oe flirt has already reached his 
ears. As he watches her, he is almost 
afraid in his own heart that he has been un- 
wise to come within so dangerous an influ- 
ence; but, even as he admits this, he hard- 
ens himself againsther. When he joins the 
others, his manner is stiff and sinsiien, and 
the few words he speaks are uttered ina 
quiet, disdainful tone that Sydney Hope 
finds infinitely galling. 

Presently the dressing-bell rings, and the 
guests disperse. ~ 

“T hate that man !” says Sydney passion- 
ately to her friend and confidant, Maud Ter- 
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ry, as, ready dressed for dinner, they linger 
up-stairs. 

“ But he looks so nice, so distinguished,” 
demurs gentle Maud, who has always some- 
thing to say in defence of the absent, be 
they ever so obnoxious. 

idan stamps her foot impatiently, and 
turns away to the glass to re-arrange a re- 
fractory flower. As she gazes at the bright 
face reflected in the mirror, her expression 
changes, and she wheels round quickly. 

* Maud,” she says impressively, “do you 
know I have been thinking of something. 
Papa said some weeks ago that I ought to 
think of marrying; and now he has asked 
all these people, and there is not one ineli- 
gible Jarti amongst them. There are Lord 
Mure, Claude Meredith, Colonel Vere ” — 

“ But Colonel Vere said,” breaks in Maud 
innocently. 

And then stops, abashed. . 

“ Do you think I do not know what he 
said? Every one heard it!” cries Sydney 
excitedly. “ But that is no reason why he 
should not change his mind. The flirting 
he has so sternly denounced has won me 
many an admirer; Jet me see if it cannot 
win me a busband now, and that husband 
Colonel Maxwell Vere !” 

For one who has so determinedly made 
up her mind to charm, Sydney Hope’s con- 
duct tonight is certainly very strange indeed. 
All through the dinner she is silent, save 
that now and theo she gives utterance to 
some absurd commonplace that brings a 
slightly scornful light to Colonel Vere’s 

, observant eyes. 

Lord Mure, a slight, effeminate-looking 
man, with pale blue eyes and a weak, char- 
acterless mouth, is seated next to her; and 
her father looks up sharply several times as 
she smiles vapidly in sole answer to his po- 
lite, empty little speeches. 

But dinner is over at last, and the ladies 
retire to the drawing-room, Sydney taking a 
piece of crochet-work from her pocket, and 
commencing to work at it with most unusual 
industry, while the others gather round the 
piano, or stroll round the room, examining 
the numberless costly knick-knacks that lie 
scattered about. 

Presently the gentlemen follow; and Syd- 
ney flushes crimson as Colonel Vere comes 
straight across the room, and takes the seat 
nextto her. But she bends over her work, 
and counts the stitches aloud in a clear, 
composed voice 

“Are you quite absorbed in your work, 
Miss Hope?” 

“One, two, three, four, five. I beg your 

a Colonel Vere; what were you say- 

“ Nothing worth repeating,” he returns, 
biting his lip angrily. 


coolness, goes on counting and referring to 

a paper that lies on her lap. 

“Are you always so industrious?” in- 
quires Colonel Vere a few minutes later, 
chafing at the silence that has fallen upon 
them. 

“1 do not care to be idle,” primly. 

“Good Heaven!” he ejaculates in real 
dismay. “Then I suppose you look upon 
rest and sleep as disagreeable necessities?” . 

“They are certainly a waste of time. I 
do not agree with Shakspcre when he says, 
* Blessed is the man who invented sleep.’.” 

“Sancho Panza, you mean,” ‘Colonel 
Vere corrects, startled out of his usual po- 
liteness. 

“Ah, I dare say,” rejoins Sydney calmly. 
“ All men of that sort wrote so much alike.” 

At that moment Lord Mure joins them, 
and asks Sydney to sing. 

“y] sing so little; hardly ever before 
strangers,’ she answers, with an affected 
simper. 

Claude Meredith looks at her curiously 
aS she says this, and watches her cross to 
the piano, where she sits down with an air 
of importance, and, after carefully arranging 
her handsome dress, plays some opening 
chords. The song she has chosen is one 
that no one present has ever heard before, 
and apparently no one wishes to hear again ; 
for there is a dead silence when it is ended; 
and, until Lord Mure’s murmured thanks 
break the spell, no one attempts a remark. 

Then the crochet-work is resumed, and 
this time Lord Mure takes Colonel Vere’s 
place, that bewildered officer having retired 
to think over affairs. - 

“ And so that is the girl that men are rav- 
ing about,” he says to himself; “a girl with 
nothing to recommend her but her marvel- 
ous loveliness. She is not even a flirt, for 
she has not sense enough to take up any 
réle but that of a spoilt beauty and heiress. 
And then her absurd mistake about Sancho 
Panza! O tempora! O mores/ Compul- 
sory education would be a boon to the girls 
of the present age.” 

In the mean time, Lord Mure having left 
her side for a moment, Claude Meredith 
crosses over to Sydney. 

“Do you remember Brutus feigning id- 
iocy ?” he asks in a low tone, 
wi Ot why?” she asks, laughing up at 

1m, 

-“T don’t know ; but I have been thinking 
of it all the evening. He had a motive; 
wha: is yours ?” 

“Hush!” she cries softly, looking round 
cautiously. “Perhaps I will tell you some 
day; but at present say nothing, Will you 
promise ?” 

“ Of course I wil!,” he answers heartily. 
When Sydney reaches her room she 


1 
She makes ap reply, and, with provoking 


sinks down upon a low chair, and laughs so. 
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merrily that Maud joins in rather against her 
will 


“1 don’t know what you are laughing at,” 
she says at length ; “but you will never win 
Colonel Vere in that way. He may not ap- 
prove of flirts ; but no one likes a nonentity , 
and, oh, that perfect song !”’ 

“ My dear, you don’t understand. He 
expects me to do everything well, and would 
admire me were I to fulfill his expectation; 
but that would be all. Now he will be curi- 
ous to discover wherein lies my attraction.” 

“And some day you will let him find 
out?” 

“ Exactly, my wise little friend,” says 
Sydney, smiling brightly. 

“ And the crochet ?” 

“1 borrowed it from one of the hotse- 
maids. Tomorrow I intend to hem dusters 
and handkerchiefs all day long.” 

And then the conversation turns to less 
important subjects, until at last “ good- 
night” is said, and the two ae separate. 

he next morning is dull and rainy, and 
there is a general doubt as to what is to be 
the amusement of the day. Sydney, attired 
in a prim-looking morning-dress of Quaker- 
ish hue, has already commenced the threat- 
ened hemming, and Lord Mure 1s holding 
her work-basket meekly beside her. 

“What ’s to be done? and who’s to do 
it?” says Maud Terry lazily, joining them 
as she speaks. 

“ Riding, driving, and skating, being out of 
the question, there is nothing left except 
theatricals,” declares Claude Meredith, who 
has followed her. 

As every one agrees to this, all, except 
Sydney and Lord Mure, go off to hunt up a 
a and arrange the cast of characters. 
An hour later Colonel Vere returns alone. 

“It is all settled now, Miss Hope,” he 
says, leaning over a ‘chair close to her and 
her companion, and looking rather trium- 
phantly into her face. 

“ Isit?” she answers indifferently. 

“ And you and I are to be lovers true,” he 
continues, glancing furtively at her, 

“ Heaven forbid!” cries Sydney demure- 
] 


yWe shall have to practice; there are to 
be lots of rehearsals,” he goes on, smiling, em- 
boldened by the laughing light in her eyes. 

“ An over-practiced thing is always a fail- 


ure,” remarks Sydney coldly. 

«And what am 1 to be?” inquires Lord 
Mure. 

Colonel Vere looks at him curiously, 
while a strange mocking smile hovers round 
his. lips. 

“ My rival,” he answers curtly, 

“ Ah, yes, exactly!” stammers Lord 
Mure uneasily. 

Sydney goes on working steadily, taking 


no notice of anything that is said; and pres- ' 


ently the others come in with their books, 
reacy to study their several parts, 

Several days pass with very little excite- 
ment; the weather is still unpropitious, and 
most of the time is spent in studying and 
rehearsing for the theatricals, which promise 
to be a grand success. Sydney has been 
very aggravating, reading her part from the 
book in a dull, wearisome monotone, and, 
apparently, taking nwo interest whatever in 
the costumes she is to wear in the different 
scenes, 

One morning, as Colonel Vere enters the 
library, be sees several of her admirers gath- 
ered round her, admiring, in what seem to 
him very exaggerated terms, a picture she 
is 

“May | see what you are doing?” he 
asks curiously. 

Sydney closes her book with a vicious 
little snap. 

“ It is nothing much,” she says hastily. 

“ But let me see it,” he persists. 

Sydney’s eyes — mischievously, and 
two roguish little dimples are lurking round 
her mouth, as she selects a picture and pass- 
es it to him. 

It is a most appalling daub, with thick 
streaks of paint laid on hap hazard; and 
Colonel Vere puts it down at once, without 
comment. 

“ That is not the picture we were looking 
at,” says Lord Mure, puzzled. “I am sure 

ou never did that, Miss Hope;” and, tak- 
ing up the portfolio, he produces the one 
a were at first discussing. 

strange expression crosses Colonel 
Vere’s face as he sees the deception that 
has been practiced on him. 

“ Ah, this is different!” he says quietly, 
noting the well-defined lights and shadows 
and delicate coloring. “This is beautiful, 
Miss Hope.” 

“Il am glad you like it,” she answers, 
blushing deeply; and, gathering up ber ma- 
terials, she escapes from the room. 

But the explanation she has avoided then, 
is forced upon her later in the day, when 
she happens to be left alone with Coionel 
Vere for a few minutes before dinner. She 
looks uneasily about her, as though meditat- 
ing flight; but the next moment she submits 
to her fate, and stands looking rather defi- 
antly at him, 

“ Miss Hope,” he commences gently, “I 
wish I could understand you. Is it because 
re dislike me that you have striven to 

ide your real self from me?” 

“1 do not dislike you, Colonel Vere,” says 
Sydney, lowering her eyes, and playing ner- 
her fan. 

“ Then why did you deceive me?” 

But Sydney draws herself up baughthily. 

“You have no right to catechise me in 
this manner!” she cries, indignantly. 
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“ And — and it is not likely that you would 
care for an thing that was done or left un- 
done by a flirt! 

At that moment the door opens, and Mr. 
Hope enters, thus preventing any reply. 

“ Well, Vere, is my little girl amusing you?” 
he says, smiling, coming over to where they 
stand, aud laying his hand caressingly on 
his daughter’s shining hair. Without wait- 
ing for an answer, he continues, “ Won’t 
you sing for us, Sydney?” 

For an instant she looks up with a flash 
of mirth in her sweet, dark eyes, and then, 
without demurring, she goes to the piano. 

*“Ah, I thought so!” says Colonel Vere 
to himself, as her exquisite voice rises and 
swells in a flood of such soul-stirring melo- 
dy that tears come into the eyes of both men 
as they listen. “1 knew such a perfect face 
and form could not be so utterly soulless !” 
And though his words of thanks are few 
when the song ends, Sydney reads some- 
thing in his eyes, that sets her own glowing 
happily all the evening. 

he next day is the one fixed for the the- 
atricals; and the whole house seems to be 
given up to carpenters and curtain-hangers. 

The actors themselves have nearly all re- 
‘tired to their rooms, all save Maud Terr 
and Claude Meredith, who, by some occult 
process of reasoning, have discovered that 
two heads are better than one, even for the 
purpose of learning two not very difficult 

rts, 

Maxwell Vere has been roaming about 
like an unquiet spirit, trying to intercept 
Sydney as she passes from one room to an- 
other; but, save for a few minutes at lunch- 
eon, he does not see her at all, and at din- 
- the whole length of the table is between 
them. 

At nine o'clock the piece is fixed to com- 
mence; and, as Colonel Vere stands idly 
waiting in one of the corriders, no change 
of dress being necessary in his case, Syd- 
ney comes sweeping down the stairs in a 
charming costume designed by Worth. 

The character she is to take is that of a 
confirmed coquette; and something in her 
manner, as she comes toward him, con- 
vinces Colonel Vere that she has entered in- 
to her ré/e with considerable gusto. He 
steps forward eagerly to meet her. 

“Miss Hope, may | speak to you for a 
moment?” he says anxiously, laying his 
hand upon hers, as it rests lightly on the 
dark balustrade. 

“Colonel Vere, that is my hand you are 
wig pardon,” h hastil 

sad ur on,” he sa astily, 
drawing back. 

“ Granted,” she answers gravely, making 
him a deep courtesy, and looking so bewitch- 
ingly demure with her tremulous lips and 
drooped eyes that Colonel Vere feels a 


strong inclination to catch her in his arms, 
and kiss her into rebellion. 

“ an be friends with me,” he pleads 
audaciously, holding out his hand; but she 
puts her own behind her, and says gayly, — 

“My name is Miss Hope, Colonel Max- 
well Vere; and I hate new friends as much 
as you detest a flirt!” 

ind then, before he can retort, she disap- 

ars through an open doorway, leaving 

him a little crestfallen, and very uneasy in 

his own mind as to what is to be the end of 
all this. 

The plot of the play they are to act is 
rather an old one. The heroine has two 
lovers, and plays them off one against the 
other, in the end falling in love wfth the one 
she has at first rejected. 

For a time everything goes smoothly 
enough ; and then the third act comes, in 
which the little coquette follows the lover 
whose worth she has Fy Weng too late, 
and pours out her whole heart to him, fear- 
ful of losing him forever. 

Sydney is a capital actress; and, as the 
eager, passionate words of self-reproach fall 
from her quivering lips, her slight figure 
swaying to and fro in simulated agony of 
doubt and fear, Colonel Vere's heart beats 
so rapidly that he can scarcely give the re- 
quired answer. 

“ Look into my eyes, and tell me you love 
me,” is the cruel reply of the now success- 
ful lover, in revenge affecting disbelief of 
her words. 

Twice Sydney tries to meet his glance, 
and then, with an effort, “I love you!” she 
cries excitedly, and stands blushing and 
trembling before him. 

A storm of applause follows this, which 
gives her time to recover herself ; but, when 
the curtain falls, and the players are called 
in front, Sydney is nowhere to be found. 

Colonel Vere volunteers to go in search 
of her; and some instinct guides him straight 
to the library, where, through the darkness, 
he sees the glimmer of her dress and jewels. 
He goes straight up to her. 

. Sydney, arling Sydney, what is it?” 
he asks gently, drawing her to him, and 
stroking her hair fondly. 

There is no answer, save a convulsive 
quiver from head to foot, and a vain effort 
to release herself from his detaining em- 


“I love you, Sydney; will you be my 
wife?” 
He can see her eyes flash in the darkness 
as she tries to move away. 
“Who would dream of wooing a flirt?” 
she cries bitterly. 
“I would,” he returns very tenderly. 
. Sydney, can I win you?” 
er head nestles upon his shoulder, and 
her hand steals into his. 
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“I am not worthy of you,” she says re- 
morsefully, as with tearful blushes she con- 
fesses everything, and how she meant to 
win him from the first. 

For an instant his face clouds over; but 


the next moment it clears again, and he 
bends down and kisses her lips. 

“Then at least, my dearest, I was your 
chosen husband!” he fondly whispers, 
laughing. 


SAVED HIS OWN LIFE, 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


N omnes, in proof of the power which 

an intelligent man can acquire over his 

own frame, may be cited in the case of a 

ciergyman, who, ina position of extraodina- 

ry Canger, was truly said to have saved his 
own life. 

He was of New-England birth, and had, 

on some special occasion, been invited to 

reach at Lynchburg, in the hilly regions of 

irginia, After an evening service in mid- 

winter he was returning to his lodging, by 
way of a street, which, to avoid a hill, was 
being excavated in the middle, leaving the 
houses and foot-path at a considerable eleva- 
tion on either side; upon this elevated 

avement the reverend gentleman was walk 
Ing, and, unaware of the alteration in prog- 
- ress, was about to cross, when —the street 
being ill-lighted, and the night very dark — 
he fell with violence over the deep cutting 
into the rocky, half made road below, where 
he lay for a time completely stunned. Con- 
sciousness returning, he became aware that 
he was lying on his back, unable to move a 
limb, or draw a breath. Feeling himself on 
the point of fainting, the horrible though: 
flashed upon him, that there he must lie, 
and die, tse road being impassable. Here, 
in solitary plight, lay this injured and help- 
less man, whose only aids to recovery were 
intelligence and force of will; and prompted 
by these, he set himself at once to work to 
rekindle the furnace of life in the physical 
vestibule, the lungs. 

His first efforts to inspire were agony, 
but after intense exertions, benumbed and 
stiff as he was, he drew a feeble breath, then 
another, and another, of gradually increas- 
ing power; each fresh inspiration invigorat- 
ing and encouraging him. Whilst engaged 
in these efforts he still lay motionless, but, 
having accomplished the breathing, he next 
endeavored to move; when he discovered 
that besides being bruised, stiff, and sore, 


one hip was so severely injured as to render. 


him utterly incapable of rising. He felt he 
was maimed for life; and the shock with 
which this idea forced itself upon him al- 


most surpassed that with which he had re- 
flected on the possibility of being left there 
to die alone on that dark winter night. 
With the prospect of lameness and deformi- 
ty, came ruined hopes, and he almost felt 
tempted to relinquish the struggle for a life 
so blighted. Conscientious reasoning, how- 
ever, dictated the necessity for additional 
exertions. He must now endeavor to make 
himself heard by the few who might be pass- 
ing above at that late hour. To utter a 
sound in his exhausted condition required 
another great effort, and it was only after 
many struggles — practicing his voice as it 
were —that he managed to produce a faint 
noise in the throat. Husbanding his fast 
waning strength, he then waited, listening 
eagerly for an approaching footstep. When, 
after a considerable interval, one was heard, 
and rescue seemed at hand, the moan he ut- 
tered was too feeble to attract attention. 
Conceive the agony of mind of a man thus 
bruised, exhausted, benumbed, whose only 
jo - life lay in making himself heard 


off. 

And now the town seemed hushed in 
sleep, and the air was laden with snow 
which threatened to fail and cover him, and 
he began to resign himself to the death 


which seemed inevitable. Once more, how- 
ever, persons were heard approaching, and 
he recognized the voice of a chattering ne- 
ress, The hope of being heard was slight 
indeed, yet in a moment of silence our poor 
friend summoned all his feeble strength to 
cry. Aslight grunt or groan only escaped 
him, but the woman heard it. 

“ What ’s dat?” she exclaimed, stopping 
short. 

“Reckon ’t is a drunken man,” said her 
companion. “Come ’long,” 

“ Whar ’s he den?” argued the daughter 
of Eve. 

And another minute or two elapsed while 
this point was being debated, the man urg- 
ing the woman on, being “scared,”as he” 
told her. With each effort the prostrate 
man gained courage, and, in a pause of the 
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chattering above, he summoned power to 
cry, 

“Come — here.” 

“ Whar is ye?” asked the woman. 

“ Down — here — hurt!” the poor gentle- 
man managed to ejaculate in successive 
gasps. 

One of the strange characteristics of ne- 
gro nature is that of being terrified at the 
idea of an injured or a suffering peson ; and 
the man again urged the woman along, but 
her curiosity was unsatisfied, and while she 
delayed, the sufferer put forth another effort 
to cry,— 

“Come down! I’m hurt!” 

Then she prevailed on the man to help 


her down the cutting, guided by the suffer- 
er’s moans. 

On finding him there, and so injured, 
lights and further assistance were procured, 
and the minister was carried along the level 
to a house, and there Jaid upon the flour, 
A surgeon was sent for, who discovered that 
the hip was, by the violence of the fall, 
forced into the socket in a very remarkable 
manner; and on ascertaining the spot where 
the accident occurred, he pronounced it 
barely short of a miracle that the sufferer 
had not been killed, affirming that, by using 
those extraordinary efforts to breathe, and 
so preserving consciousness, he had posi- 
tively saved his own life. 


THE WIDOWER’S WOOING. 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT. 


- ISTENERS never hear any good of 
themselves,” says the old proverb. 

But to every well-known rule there may 
be an exception. Susy Framingham found 
it so, when, as she was passing by Farmer 
Leonard’s substantial, two-story brick house, 
early one Monday forenoon in winter, she 
heard her own name called out in the shrill, 
vinegary tones of Debby Winslow, the 
housekeeper. 

“ Susy Framingham !” 

Susy paused by the front gate, thinking, 
at first, that Miss Debby was “ hailing ” her, 
as Farmer Leonard would phrase it. 

The voice came from the side porch, 
round the corner, where Miss Debby was 
wringing out the last items of her weekly 
wash. And, while Susy paused, uncertain 
whether to go or stay, it went on, half an oc- 
tave higher, in an angry tone. 

“Susy Framingham, as she calls herself. 
Suke Framingham, as I should cal! her! 
Her mother before her was Suke Carey, 
when we —that is, the girls she went to 
school with — always called her Suke, and | 
can’t for the life of me see why the name is 
n’t good enough for her stuck-up daughter, 
with her fashionable dresses and her fly-a- 
way curls. How much do you suppose vou 
*d be worth ten years from now, Abijah 


Leonard, if she was fool enough to marry 
yout Would n’t she make per money fly 


r yarns, and bracelets, and piannys, and 
hired girls, and all the rest of the fol-de-rols! 


And your good, hard-working wife, after” 


helping you make the money, forgotten so 


soon. My! It’s enough to make her turn 
in her grave; and, if it was me, 1 ’d get up 
out of my grave, straight out of it, and 
haunt you, Abijah! That school-girl! 
Young enough to be your granddaughter 
a’most. You must have taken leave of your 
senses, even to think of such a silly thing.” 

“She ’s a master pretty girl,” replied the 
harsh, creaking -voice of the farmer. 

“Like an old saw,” thought Susy indig- 
nantly, turning to resume her walk to the 
village. “Marry that miserly creature, in- _ 
deed! Guess Jack and I know better thau 
that.” 

The glow died suddenly from her cheek, 
the roguish smile left her eyes and lips ; 
for the creaking voice went on, and she 
could n’t help hearing the next words. 

“Of course I should expect her to work 
if she comes here in my diseased pardner’s 

lace, as it were. And I should n’t let her 

ave the money to spend in folly, so how 
could she ruin me? Her mother says she's 
a master hand at sewing, and fine cooking, 
and all such things, already; and it will be 
very easy for her to learn anything else that 
is needful after we are settled down. Per- 
haps it would be better for you to stay ona 
month or so after she comes, Debby. You 
could show her how to do the work as I 


like it done ; and you could teach her to be 


economical, too, ‘Waste not, want not,’ is 
the golden rule.” 

“ My patience, Abijah ! you can’t really be 
such a goose as to believe that a young girl 
of sixteen would be willing to come here to 
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live such a life as that with you ?” shrieked 
Miss Debby. 

“Her mother promised me she should 
come,” replied Abijah stubbornly. “And 
the Widder Framingham owes me more 
than two hundred and fifty dollars on a note 
1 hold. I rather guess that Miss Susy 
won't say ‘ No’ to a good home like this for 
herself and her mother, when she under- 
stands that they won’t have a roof over 
their heads a single day, if she does say it.” 

The color came back to Susy F end 
ham’s pale face with an indignant rush. 
She opened a gate opposite the house, and 
sped home by the nearest way, across Abi- 
jah’s fields, the tears falling from her blue 
eyes all the while, as she hurried along. 

“O mother, how could you!” she exclaim- 
ed, as she dashed into the kitchen of the lit- 
tle brown cottage that her mother had hired 
of Abijah Leonard in the first days of her 
widowhood, five years ago or more. 

It was easy to see where Susy got her 
deep-blue eyes, and wavy golden hair, and 
clearly tinted complexion, as Mrs, Framing- 
ham turned round from the stove to answer 
her. 

But, oh, the woeful difference between 
those two faces, in tints and features so 
alike! The one all life, light, aa nS, 
with youthful impatience, pride, and hope ; 
the other, worn by care, wasted by sorrow, 
emptied of all joy by the sad experience of a 
poverty-stricken life! 

“How could I do what, Susy?” asked 
the widow, in a tired, discouraged tone. 

She had been cooking and washing all the 
morning with green wood (if any of my 
readers know what that means), and the 
world seemed to her a very hard place to 
live in, just then. 

“ How could you tell that awful old Abi- 
jah Leonard that I should marry him?” 
cried Susy. “Every one knows that he 
worried and stinted his first wife till she 
was glad to die. And yet you wish me to 
take her place. When you know all about 
Jack, too!” 

Mrs Framingham, coloring deeply, look- 
ed almost as pretty as her daughter, with 
her pink cheeks and bright eyes. 

“Who told you this, Susy?” she asked, 
not denying it. 

Susy related her adventure of the morn- 


ng. 
S Well, child, it is all true,” said the moth- 


er. “I owe him that money for rent and 
farm-produce, and I cannot pay, and he 
knows it. So, when he asked for you, I said 
es.” 

“But I won't,—1 can’t, —I never will 
marry him!” said Susy indignantly. “ You 
approved of my engaging myself to Jack, 
mother.” 

“TI know I did.” 


“ And now you wish to separate us?” 

Mrs. Framingham wrung her thin hands, 
saying, — 

“ Child, you don’t know what is before 
us if you refuse that man. He will turn us 
out of this house, He told me so. And 
where are we to get another without money, 
and with no friends to assist us? Den’t 
talk to me about it, Susy. It makes me 
sick at heart. I cannot bear poverty and 
want for you, if I can for myself; and you 
will be safe from them, at least, when vou 
are his wife.” 

“Bet you put Jack quite aside in all this, 
mother. It is nearly time for his ship to 
come in, and you know he expects to sail as 
first mate next time. If we are married 
before he goes, —as he wishes, — you can 
give up this house, and go and live with 
me; and Jack will pay off that old ogre by 
his next voyage, at least.” 

Again the widow wrung her hands, and 
her blue eyes were full of tears as she look- 
ed at her child. 

“It is a dangerous business that going to 
sea,” she said. “I would n’t like you to 
marry a sailor, Susy. Only think of the 
misery it would bring upon you if your hus- 
band’s vessel should be cast away, and him 
with it! Now, if you marry a farmer, you 
need not be uneasy about him. There he 
is, at home, under your eye, from morning 
till night, all the year round.” 

Susy shuddered. 

“Only think of having Abijah Leonard 
under one’s eye, in that way, all one’s life! 
I don’t wonder Mrs. Abijah died.” 

“ But— but other people die beside her, 
Susy. People who are young and strong, 
and healthy, may meet with an accident, 
and be gone in the twinkling of an eye; and 
a sailor,as I said just now, is in greater 
danger than any one on land can be.” 

“ Mother,” said Susy, suddenly sobered 
by something in the widow’s face and tone, 
“Mother, have you heard anything? Tell 
me the truth! Has anything happened to 
Jack?” 

“Susy, the Albatross came into the har- 
bor this morning, soon atter you went to 
Neighbor Gray’s.” 

“Then he has come!” Susy sprang to 
the door, “ But why is n't he here sm. be- 
fore this?” she said, pausing, with her hand 


upon the latch, as her mother called to her 
not to go. 

“ He did not come back in the ship,” said 
Mrs. Framingham solemnly. “Two da 
out there came a heavy storm, the captain 


was ill, and Jack Tracy took his place; for 


he was made first mate this voyage, Susy, 
as he expected to be. So he gave orders 
for the captain; and a great wave came 
down upon them, and, when it was gone, he 
was gone, too. Washed overboar ore a 
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single man could spring to save him. So 
you see, Susy, that there is no other way 
than for you to make up your mind to pe 
Mr. Leonard. I shall have a home wit 
you, he says. It will come hard on you, 
Susy, I know that; but, O my dear, povert 
is hard, starvation is hard; and we shall 
know-both, I fear, before spring, if you will 
not take this chance that God, I think, has 
put in your way.” 

She stopped speaking, and ran to the 
door with a scream of terror. For Susy, 
after taking a step blindly toward a chair, 
had flung her arms above her head, and 
fallen heavily to the floor. 


“ Neither chick nor child to interfere with 
me, if I see fit to marry a young wife,” 
thought Abijah Leonard, as he stumped 
along the snowy path from house to barn, 
to fodder his cattle. 

He never stinted them, because they sold 
for a far higher price a pe. than if poor. 
Otherwise, they would have gone bare 
enough, poor things. 

He had stated his case correctly. His 
two boys had gone West at the earliest mo- 
ment possible; and had been heard to say 
with more plainness than politeness, “ that 
the Roaring River would be set on fire be- 
fore they would ever come back to live with 


“They ‘Il see their folly when they see 
Susy’s boys here,” chuckled Abijah, as he 
threw out the last pitchfork full to the cat- 
tle. 

His eyes roved over his broad fields, and 
thriving woods, and finally rested on a small 
brown cottage at the end of his pasture 
lands. 

“About time that I went there, I guess,” 
he muttered. “The widder’s wood-pile was 
even with the ground last Sunday. She 
can’t have a quarter of a cord left, and I 
know she has n’t a cent to buy any more 
with. I ‘li go over this evening. Debby, 
she is a getting to bea little too much to 
bear. Says she must have white sugar for 
her tea, ‘cause brown is n’t healthy, and the 
maple is all used up. She used it, too, mak- 
ing up a darned lot of sweetcake that I nev- 
er touched. When she gets white sugar 
out of me, I guess she "Il know it.” 

Abijah went into the house, toasted him- 
self well before a roaring fire, and ate his 
supper, | | the “sweetcake.” 
He shaved, and put on his Sunday clothes 
afterward. Debby watched him out of her 
keen, g-ay eyes, as he emerged from his bed- 
room in this spruce attire. 

“Don't forget to bring the white sugar,” 
she said, as he went out to harness the old 
mare 


“ Not if J go to the village,” said Abijah. 
“The village a’n’t ten steps beyond the 


Widder Framingham’s; and I must have 
it,” was the calm reply. 

“Sho!” said Abijah, backing out of the 
door, and wondering confusedly, “how on 
airth she knew?” 

On to the Widder Framingham’s he 
drove. 

“The weather is between hawk and buz- 
zard, as one may say, widder,” was his salu- 
tation, as he entered the neat little kitchen. 
“Some people think we ’re going to have 
an open winter, but I dunno. How are you 
off for wood, now?” 

He sat down by the stove, rubbing his 
hands, and casting a sheep’s eye at Susy, 
who sewed by the table steadily (“ Like an 
old woman,” he said, approvingly, to him- 
self), barely acknowledging his arrival by a 
bend of her golden head. 

The bright color had not left her cheek, 
and her blue eyes were stili bright and 
sparkling, for she was young, strong, and 
healthy, and grief, in youth, leaves no such 
marks as it leaves upon an aged face. But 
the glad gayety of her smile was gone, the 
buoyancy of her step and manner had van- 
ished, — perhaps forever. 

“ All the better for me,” espe Abijah. 
“She ’s enough prettier, now she has got 
rid of them flighty ways.” 

“We are very poorly off for wood,” the 
widow was saying, meanwhile, “ very poorly 
indeed. I was thinking that you might be 
willing to spare us a cord, Mr. Leonard. 
We could pay for it in six or eight weeks 
from now.” 

“So you think now, widder, I don’t doubt,” 
said Abijah slowly. “But supposing you 
both get sick. ho ’s to pay me then? 
And the wood will all be burnt by that time, 
you see, so that I can’t take that back, if I 
fail to get the money for it.” 

A dead silence followed this charming 
speech. 

“Now if Miss Susy, there, can make up 
her mind to agree to what you and me talk- 
ed over some time ago, why there need be 
no question about wood, or anything else,” 
Abijah went on. “ You and she can move 
right up to the farm, and there you ’ll find 
all you can wish for, in a good plain way.” 

Mrs. Framingham looked at Susy ner- 
vously; but Susy sewed on, never lifting 
her eyes. 

“ Debby can stay on a while, to show her 
how the work goes,” continued Abijah; 
“and, after you get used to the place, wid- 
der, I suppose you ’ll like to aie your hand 
to things a bit. There ’s plenty for two 
good, smart women to do there any day. 
You used to be a master hand at butter and 
cheese making, when 7 lived with George 
Framingham, on the home farm ;eand I ’ve 
got as nice a dairy as any one could wish 
to work in, Everything snug and conven- 
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jent, and I ‘ll help you churn sometimes, 
may be.” 

Mrs. Framingham looked a little dubious 
over this new aspect of the case. Her 
health had not been good for the past year, 
and the winter's privations were already tell- 
ing on her feeble frame. 

“I hardly know what to say, Mr. Leon- 
ard,” she hesitated, as Abijah plainly waited 
for his answer. 

“ Say yes, like a sensible woman, widder.” 

“ But I don’t know that I am able to do 
the work of a large dairy, and yours is a 
very large one.” 

“Come up to the farm with Susy, and get 
well fed up for a month or two, and by next 
summer you can hold your own with any 
butter-maker in the State,” said Abijah. 

“Susy, what do you say?” asked her 
mother, desperately. 

For all answer Susy flung down her work, 
and burst into a hysterical passion of tears. 

“1 never knew before how hard it was to 
be poor,” she sobbed. “To have to sit 
here and hear you insulted, mother, and not 
know how to help you! O Jack, Jaca, why 
did you die !” ‘ 

“Susy, Susy! Oh, don’t, my child!” 
exclaimed the widow, ane the girl in her 
arms, and whispering pleadingly in her ear. 

“Well there, 1 vum!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished Abijah. “ What on airth set her 
off like that? Insulting you, widder! | 
swan to man, I never insulted any woman 
in my life, and never mean to! As for 
Jack Tracy, he ’s gone, and I don’t want to 
say nothing against him, any way.” 

“You had better not, before me!” flash- 
ed Susy through her tears, 

“No, to be sure not. But you must allow, 
Susy, that he would never have been a fore- 
handed man, never! He did n’t know the 
Any beggar that 


vally of money one might. 
came by was sure to get something out of 
Jack Tracy; and he wasted money —really 
wasted it— in fixing up that there house for 


his old mother. Ii he had my head, now, 
with his high wages, he might have been 
somebody; but he was a rattle-headed fel 
low always; flinging money away as if it 
was dirt,’ 

“He was a good, brave, generous man; 
and there was n’t a dry eye among the sick 
and poor of the village when they ! eard 
that he was gone,” said Susy, rising to her 
feet, with crimson cheeks and flashing eyes. 
“How many of the poor will cry over your 
grave, when you are in it? Don’t dare to 
come here and talk in that way about my 
noble, generous Jack! Your ‘head,’ in- 
deed! lf he had it, —and your poor, little, 
miserly heart with it, —he might have 
scraped, and saved, and contrived, and 
ground people to the earth, as you have 
done, and been hated anddespised by every 
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one, for his mean, small ways, exactly as 
they hate and despise you now!” 

“O Susy, Susy!” wailed the widow, des- 

“Won't I pay her out for her sauciness, 
when I get her up to the farm,” mentally 
ejaculated Abijah. 

He waited a moment till she grew more 
composed, 

“It a’n’t no use raking up what fack 
Tracy was, or was n't,” he observed. “That 
a’n’t the question between me and you, 
Susy. What I want to know, is whether 
you mean to do as your mother and | 
agreed upon, or not? ill you come to the 
farm, and be my wife? There ’s the plain 
question; and I think I deserve a plain an- 
swer.” 

“ You shall have one,” replied Susy. 
Jack is really and truly dead” — 

“ Of course he is,” said Abijah. 

“But no one saw him die. People do 
come back out of shipwrecks. They have 
come back so to this very town. And I 
must know that Jack is dead, first.” 

“ How are you going to find out ? ” growl- 
ed Abijah. 

“It is one month since we heard. Give 
me three,” 

“JT can’t. Debby, she has got wind of 
this, and she pesters me to death. I want 
to get rid of her before she spends all the 
money I ’ve got, in luxuries. You must say 
a shorter time than that, Susy, you must in- 
deed.” 

“Don’t call me Susy! I cannot bear it 
from you!” she exclaimed ; “ and I will not 
be hurried too much. Two months, It 
must be two months before I sell myself to 
you, Abijah Leonard. If I do not hear 
from Jack by that time, | shall never hear. 
But, now, understand me,” she continued 
seriously. “My mother is not going to 
your farm to slave at hard work for you, or 
me. You must guarantee her a comforta- 
ble home, to the end of her life, remember; 
and she must have it without working for it, 
too. If I sell myself, I will at least have 
that much of good ir. the bargain.” 

“ Sell yourself!” 

Abijah was a little nettled at hearing 
these words for a second time. 

“I’m sure you ‘ll be happy enough before 
long with me, if you ‘ll only get that idea 
out of your head.” 

“What else is it except a sale?” she 
coldly replied. “A sale on my side, a pur- 
chase on yours. But you shall have all you 
bargain for. I will a faithful wife to 
you; and | will try to keep your house as 
well as I can, You want nothing more?” 

“ Of course I don’t. I must be a fool if I 
did,” said the puzzled Abijah. “ Well, that 
’s settled, than er a I'll go and get 
some white sugar for Debby, for once in a 
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way, being as I am so near the store; and I 
‘ll draw you down acerd of wood, widder. 
I don’t want Susy to freeze before the wed- 
ding day comes round.” 

Susy stood listening to his footsteps as he 
left the house. 

“To think that he may be — probably 
will be — my husband!” exclaimed Susy 
wildly. “O mother! mother! I am doing 
this for you ; and I think Jack will forgive it 
if he is in heaven.” 


Time flew fast; and, in spite of Susy’s 
yearning prayers and tears, the last day of 
the stipulated two months had come, and 
there was no more news of Jack Tracy, — 
alive or dead. 

No one ever hoped or expected to see 
him again, except his mother. That little, 
black-eyed, straight-backed dame, sat in her 
cottage, — the cottage that he had decked 
for her, — and said, confidently, — 

“ Mv boy is not lost! My boy will come 
home soon !” 

She had said this often to Susy during 
the iast two months; and Susy had trem- 
blingly believed her. But now, if he came, 
he would come too late! Her word was 
plodaed. and must be kept,.too It was 

ard, it was cruel, but there was no other 
way. 

She knelt at the feet of Jack’s mother, on 
= last day, sobbingly bidding her fare- 
well. 

“] must not speak or think of him after 
tomorrow,” she said; “and so I must not 
come to see you any more. You will for- 
give me? I could not let my mother 
Starve.” 

“ Jack would have been good to her, as he 
is to me,” said the widow sadly. * This 
will break his heart, Susy. Hark! what is 
that? Who is coming up the walk?” 

They both listened with beating hearts. 
They hente a firm, quick, springing step, 
and a cheery whistle, outside the door. 

“Jack! Jack! My boy has come!” cried 
the little widow. 

And the next moment Susy, all bewilder- 
ed, half believing that she was dreaming, 
saw the tall, stalwart sailor before her, 
handsome and happy as ever, clasping his 
mother to his breast. 

He turned to her next. 

“ Susy, you poor little darling! Are you 
going to speak to me? I ‘ve heard all 
about it, dowa in the village, my dear. 
That old Abijah wants his head punched, 
and punched it will be if he tries to torment 
you any more. 1 ’m not too late, so look 
up, and smile at me, my darling, and we ‘Il 
be happy together. They told me it was 

r wedding-day tomorrow; and so it 
shall be, if you say the word, my pet.” 
* But, Jack, how did you come? We 


heard you were lost, —dead!” said Susy, 
shuddering, even in his close embrace. 

“But I knew better! I knew Jack was 
n’t drowned,” said his mother, bustlin 
about to set the table for tea, and loading it 
with all the delicacies that her boy like 
best. 

“Brave little mother!” said Jack, smil- 
ing fondly at her. “Well, 1 won’t frighten 
either of you, by telling you how nearly | 
was drowned. was picked up, just at the 
last moment, by a ship.” 

“God bless that ship, her captain, and 
her crew!” said the widow solemnly. 

“Amen, mother. She was a good home 
to me; but she was outward bound, and I 
had to go with her to the journey’s end. In 
China, | found a ship coming home; and I 
knew no letter you sooner, so I 
did not write. And here I am, thank God! 
with lots of presents for you all in my box- 
es, and money in my purse, and a good 
chance of sailing as captain on my next 
voyage. <A captain may take his wife with 
him it he likes. Will you go, Miss Susy?” 

“T ‘ll go anywhere, and everywhere, with 
you, Jack,” said Susy fervently. “I never, 
never can be parted from en again. You 
don’t know what misery this has been to 
me.” 

“TI can guess, dearie; and I hope you ’Il 
never know it again. Mother, why can’t 
you and Mrs. Framingham keep house here 
together, while Susy and I go on our voy- 
ages? You used to be great friends at 
school, you say.” 

“And great friends we are stili, and al- 
ways shall be,” said Mrs. Tracy. “I ‘ll 
agree to the plan, if Sukey will. Come to 
your tea now, children, and we'll all go up 
there this evening, and see what she thinks 
about it.” 

They did so; having the pleasure of 
meeting Abijah Leonard, as they walked 
along, leaning proudly on the handsome 
sailor lad. 

Abijah stared at them viciously; but he 
could do nothing to prevent their ha piness ; 
and on the morrow he heard the bells _ring- 
ing merrily for Susy’s bridal, as he leaned 
“teed his barn-yard fence, chewing a spear of 
nay. 

He started as if some one had struck him, 
when the bells rang out. He glanced to- 
ward the village, and then toward tne 
house. 

“I'm darned if them two shall get the 
laugh on me, in any such way as this!” he 
exclaimed, clenching his fist, and thumping 
his old hat tighter on his head. “1 ll ask 
her! She ‘ll jump at the chance, I know.” 

He walked swiftly to the house, coming 
upon Miss Debby in the middle of her 
morning’s work. 


“Put all this one side; get on your best 
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dress; and come down to Squire Jones’s with 
me,” he said, preparing to shave before the 
small looking-glass that hung beside the 
window. 

“Land o’ pity! what for?” asked Miss 
Debby, pretending not to understand his 
meaning. 

“To get married,” quoth Abijah. 

“Well, | ’m sure!” ejaculated Debby. 
“ You might have asked me whether I would 
or not, seems to me.” 

But she obeyed him — for the last time. 

She drove back through the great moving 


gate in time to get an excellent dinner and 
supper for her lord and master, on that wed- 
ding-day. 

And now she rules and reigns triumphant- 
ly at the farm, and has two bired girls, and 
no end of white sugar and sweetcake, and 
Abijah durst not say her nay. 

The two widows keep house cozily and 
happily in the “House that Jack built;” 
and Jack and Susy come from time to time 
to see them. But Susy’s home, like her 
heart, is on the bright blue sea, with her be- 
loved “ Captain Jack.” 


HINTS TO DYSPEPTICS. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


F all the ills that flesh is heir to, few 
are more insidious or distressing than 
dyspepsia, a disease unhappily so common 
that it seldom attracts sympathy. It is like 
toothache in this respect. Because it does 
not exactly kill, we scarcely give it pity. 
Perhaps this is owing to the fact that the 
dyspeptic, in nine cases out of ten, is the 
author of his own miseries. Be this as it 
may, there is nu question about the suffer- 
ing entailed. Once dyspepsia takes hold of 
a person, it is not to be easily got rid of. 
The food-fiend, one might almost call it; 
for many are the men and women, both 
dead and living, the springs of whose life 
have been poisoned by this malady, 
We have just met with a valuable little 
book on the subject, Zhe Causes and Treat- 
ment of Imperfect Digestion, from which 
we hope to gather a few useful hints that 
may help the dyspeptic. It is written by 
late Dr. Leared, an eminent physician, who 
had made the subject a study, and in giving 
us the result of his experience, has left us a 
legacy of no slight value. He starts with 
one important simile. He says that “the 
digestive powers must be compared to the 
physical strength. Every individual can 
without inconvenience carry a_ certain 
weight, while any addition to it is accompa- 
nied by a proportinate sense of oppression, 
In the same way. what is called indigestion 
is often simply a result of excess. The 
amount of food which each man is capable 
of digesting with ease, has always a limit. 
The limit bears relation to his age, constitu- 
tion, state of health and habits.” : 
The particular causes of dyspepsia are 
many and various in different subjects. 


Food is necessary to supply the waste of 
life; and the more rapid the waste, the 
greater need of replenishing; thus young 
people require more food than old. But, 
each person should study what suits his 
constitution individually; as cne person 
may be able to take an amount of food which 
would be fata: to another. One fault, how- 
ever, the author points out with regard to 
the “relative amount and distribution of 
meals ” in our country, which we can verify, 
as we have seen the disastrous results 
which have followed upon taking a light 
breakfast of coffee or tea and bread-and-but- 
ter, and allowing the stomach to go all day 
on this light meal, with a still lighter lunch- 
eon only, until late dinner in the evening 
when sulil food has been taken for the 
first time in the twenty-four hours. Where 
a light breakfast is eaten a solid meal is 
requisite in the middle of the day. When 
the organs are left too long unemployed, 
they secrete an excess of mucus, which 
greatly interferes with digestion. One meal 
has a direct influence on the next; and 
a poor breakfast leaves the stomach over- 
active for dinner. This is the secret of 
much excess in eating, and arises from the 
insufficient quantity and bad quality of the 
gastric juice. ‘The point to bear in mind, 
therefore, is, that not to eat a sufficiency at 
one meal makes you too hungry for the 
next; and that when you are too hungry, 
you are apt to overload the stomach, and 
e the gastric juices more to do than they 
vave the power to perform. To eat too 
often and to eat irregularly, is another source 
of indigestion. People who dine at uncer- 
tain hours, and eat one meal too quickly 
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on the last, must expect the stomach to re- 
retaliate in the long-run. Another very 
fruitful source of dyspepsia is imperfect 
mastication. We remember one old gentle- 
man who always used to warn young people 
on this point by saying, “Remember you 
have no teeth in your stomach.” Nervous 
people nearly always eat fast, and as nearl 
always are the victims of nervous irritabili- 
ty produced by dispepsia. We believe 
that one reason why dinner parties are not 
so dangerous — digestively speaking — as 
they ought to be, is, that people are com- 

led, through courtesy, to consume their 
‘ood slowly, and in small quantities each 
mouthful; thus the quantity consumed is 
counteracted by the long time used in con- 
sumption, which does less violence to the 
stomach than one plateful of meat flung 
down unmasticated. 

Snuff-taking and smoking produce dys- 
pepsia when the result is waste of saliva. 
On the other hand, some people find smok- 
ing assists digestion if taken in moderation. 
To sit much in a stooping posture inter- 
feres with the stumach’s action. Dr. 
Leared says he has traced “ well-marked 
dyspepsia, to sitting immediately after din- 
ner in a low arm-chair, so that the body 
was curved forward, and the stomach com 
pressed ; and that in some trades, the pres- 
sure of certain implements upon the pit of 
the stomach, as in the case of curriers, 
bootmakers and weavers, produces severe 
dyspepsia.” 

These are a few of the many sources of 
dyspepsia. Let us now look at some of the 
symptoms. First among these is flatulency, 


which is an exaggeration of the naturally 


gaseous condition of the stomach. Allied 


to this is fermentation. To show the dis- 
comfort produced by this form, it has been 
proved by experiment that during fermenta- 
tion an apple will evolve a volume of gas 
six hundred times its own size ! 

To follow closely all the varied symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, would here be out 
of place. It is worth while to notice a few 
that are curious, and often borne with un- 
conscious of the cause, which may now be 
referred distinctly to indigestion. One of 
these is what is known as the “fidgets,” a 
restless state of body which comes on fre- 
quently after dinner, from which there is no 
relief except by going entirely to rest ; and 
even then it pursues the victim. Another 

ueer symptom is the fancied unnatural 
size of the limbs or hand. Many can testify 
to this experience, fancying their hand or 
leg has grown toa collossal size. All indi- 
oe this. Who would have thought 
t 


But the most painful form of dyspepsia 
is that which reacts on the mind, and pro- 
duces what is so sadly frequent, — mental 


1 depression. People of nervous tempera 


ments are peculiarly susceptible to this 
form, which arises in them from the imper- 
fect and distorted impression produced by 
impure blood upon the delicate organ of the 
brain. This impurity is owing to indiges- 
tion, which poisons the blood that feeds the 
brain, and gives rise to all manner of 
gloomy fancies, and the greater evil of 
hypochondriasis, which, as the author shows, 
is only dyspepsia in another form, the de- 
tail o which might fill volumes. Among 
the many perverted fancies, some believe 
themselves slighted by their friends and 
the world. Extreme sensitiveness makes 
others voluntary exiles. Groundless sus- 
picions, irritability, irresolution are also 
common symptoms. One curious case in 
point is quoted of a gentleman whose life 
was rendered miserable by the constant re- 
currence in his mind of a particular number, 
which he believed had some connection 
with his fate in this world and the next. 
The fear of lightning was so strong in an- 
other gentleman, that it made him ill to 
mention the subject of electricity. 

Surely to escape from such torments were 
worth a sacrifice, as the monster which 
sows these evils is to be crushed by those 
who have courage and self denial equal to 
the task. The chief essential is diet ; but 
in attacking this, we attack the one formida- 
ble difficulty. Who is equal to continued 
restraint ? or being equal, knows to a nicet 
what, in his particular case, to eat, drin 
and avoid? as, above all, the rule holds 
good in dyspepsia, that one man’s meat may 
be another man’s poison, both as regards 
quantity and quality. General rules are 
laid down, to be followed as their assimila- 
tion with the constitution indicates. The 
evil of not supplying the stomach at break- 
fast with substantial food has been already 
noticed, and the author is emphatic in point- 
ing out that it is one which needs correc- 
tion. Good black tea is recommended as a 
suitable beverage for breakfast, unless 
coffee is found preferable. But chocolate 
should not be taken, Cocoa, properly pre- 
pared, may be used by those it suits; and 
in the case where the nervous system is ex- 
citable, barley-water or thin gruel may be 
taken with advantage, where they do not 
give rise to acidity. Bread eaten by dys- 
peptics should be of the purest kind, and 
never new. Brown bread should be avoid- 
ed by those of delicate mucous membrane. 
Muffins, hot buttered-toast, and all greasy 
preparations, are fatal to dyspeptics. But- 
ter should always be eaten cold and sparing- 
ly. The underdone yelk of an egg agrees 
with most digestions; the white is indi- 
War's 
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tiresome. There are certain cardinal rules 
to go by, which we give as worth remem- 
bering ; though unfortunately the majority 
refer their pains to privation, How often 
aan we heard it said, “ 1 would rather live 
a few years less, than give up everything 
worth living for; ” that is, eating! But for 
those who are in earnest in ne a 
’ happy mind to the pleasures of the table, 
we would give, through our author, the fol- 
lowing hints. 

To strive in diet to combine always the 
greatest nutriment with the least bulk, so 
that the body may be nourished without 
giving the digestion too great a weight to 
carry, as “we live by what we digest, not 
by what we eat.” To attend particularly to 
mastication. A faulty state of the teeth is 
one sure source of dyspepsia, and will pro- 
duce the complaint where it did not exist in 
the first instance. Artificial teeth should 
be employed where the natural ones have 
failed, or the food minced where these can- 
not be used. 

Regularity in the hours of meals cannot 
be too strongly insisted on, The stomach 
should not be disappointed when it expects 
to be replenished. If disappointed, even a 
diminished amount of food will be taken 
without appetite, which causes the secre- 
tions to injure the stomach, or else impair 
its muscular action. Any changes in the 
time of meals should be made gradually. 

Of food itse}f, bear in mind that hot meat 
is more digestible than cold. The flesh of 
young animals is less easy of digestion 
than that of full-grown. The flesh of wild 
animals is more digestible than that of do- 
mestic animals. Land-birds are more diges- 
tible than water-fowl. And in game, long- 
killed birds are less digestible than those 
newly killed. With the exception of sweet- 
bread, the visceral parts of the animal, such 


as liver, heart, and kidneys, are indizestible. 
‘White-fleshed fish is easier of digestion 
than red; and fish containing much oil, as 
the eel and mackerel, are difficult to digest. 
Shell-fish are out of court altogether. 

Dyspeptics should never eat fried food. 
Broiled, or roast, or boiled, is all that is 
admissible for them. Hashes, stews and 
made dishes produce what is called foul 
dyspepsia, and are to be eschewed by those 
who suffer from that form of the malady. 

The skin, core and kernels of fruit should 
be avoided. The author gives a case of 
dyspepsia that was greatly aggravated by 
eating pears. The fruit in its ripest state, 
he says, contains an abundance of gritty 
material, which, as it cannot be separated 
in the mouth, on being swallowed irritates 
the mucous membrane irternally. 

We are gradually closing up all the pleas- 
ant avenues to the employment of the palate, 
when we say that other prohibited articles 
are pastry, sweetmeats of all kind, and su- 
gar. The courage of resistance has broken 
down before this last demand, and to rob a 
poor man of his sugar is a crime little short 
of robbing him of his beer. But to fight a 
foe with his own weapons, one must be as 
relentless as one’s enemy. 

The subject of dyspepsia is an inexhausti- 
ble one. Look at it as we may, we feel 
that itis only to be skimmed, or rather hint- 
ed at, in these short limits. Still a signpost 
can indicate the right road to the traveler. 
If in the present instance we have served in 
that worthy capacity, by pointing out to 
i ptics the right road to recovery, we 
shall be glad for their sakes, as well as for 
that of the late author to whom we have 
made reference, whose extremely useful 
work deserves to become a handbook to 
every one possessing a digestion, and anx- 
ious for its good condition. 


THE BELL AT ERFURT. 


HE statement is made —and it has an 
interesting bearing on the principles of 
architectural construction, scientifically con- 
sidered —that the tower of the Doin of Er- 
furt, one of the fortified cities of Prussia, 
contains the largest be in the world, except 
the celebrated bell in Moscow, This mon- 
stet bell requires twenty-four men to set it 
in motion, and, when in motion, has always 
caused an oscillation of the tower, varying 
from four to five feet from the perpendicu- 


lar line. For centuries this bell has been 
used, and the tower remains as perfect as 
ever, though built of cut stone, with the 
finest details of the Gothic elaboration. 
This example shows the flexibility even of 
stone, provided the proportions are right. 
A tower aN a pier of kigh proportion, it 
forms a high pendulum, and, naturally, 
swings with much more rapidity than a 
larger mass, thus involving a great deal less 
danger. 


NEIGHBORS. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


A comin’ here to tea. 

Miss Perkins is it? D me! - 
I °d rather hear it thunde 


i 


I hope to gracious, Betsey Jane, 
She don’t intend to stay. 

Ef we are half way sociable, 
She ’ll never go away. 

Of all the tattlin’ sap in town 
She is the worst, ryin’ 

Av’ meddlin’, the’ pot urin’ time. 
That ’s worse, I think, than lyin’. 


She ’: 's got that o]’ silk bunnet on. 
It’s older than the hills. 
Now don’t it look ridiculous, 
All ruffles, tucks, and frills. 
graciousme! She ’s got her work! 
Wall, hand me down my knittin’. 
I = if that city chap 
ve her Ann the mitten ? 


Come in! Miss Perkins, is that you? 
1 ’m desprit glad you come, 

For, as I say to Betsey Jane, 

he house seems awful dumb. 

Miss Perkins, take the rockin’ chair. 
And, Betsey, take her bunnet. 

Be sure you put it where the flies 
An’ dust won’t get upon it. 


Sez I, not half an hour ago, 
Sez I to Betsey Jane, 

“ wonder ef Miss Perkins ’s sick?” 
Here, Betsey, hand that skein. 

Sez I, 41 wis ‘she 'd come today 
Ef nothin’ ’s up to hinder.” 

“ She ’s comin’ now,” sez Betsey then, 
A lookin’ through the winder. 


Miss Perkins, hev a pinch o’ snuff, 
An’ tell me all the news. 
I have n’t hecard ’em in so long 
I *ve really had the biues. 
Miss Johnson got a new silk dress ? 
Good gracious! Wall, 1 never! 
I wonder ef she really thinks 
His money ‘Ii last forever? 


Miss Perkins, yes! I was at church, 

wa’ n’t you to hear 
Speke preach so plain on dress? 

It hit some fo-ks so clear! 

Miss Pextis colored like a beet, — 
You know she wore a feather; 

An’ Sarah Grimes was awful mad! 
It hit *°em both together. 


I wonder ef ’Squire Pettibone 
Ha’n’t got a bran-new rig ! 

I snum, I do just hate that man, 
He feels so mighty big! 

You see him walkin’, did you say, 
Along with Katrine Snyder? 

Mis; Terkins, that I "Il make a match, 

1 "ll beta pint cider, 


The doctor’s wife has got a boy? 
Wall, now, that ’s suthin’ new 

Le'pose she name it after him # 
I should, an’ should n’t you? 
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pon 


as named her Lil in 
I ‘a ‘all her Rosy Hollyhock — 
That a’n’t a bit more silly. 


Miss Perkins, what ! Miss lets 


wen’ irls play plays, an’ dance 
I, I declare ! That takes me down, 
I beats the hull France! 
now one thing ! Jane 
*thelp tem i in their 
I might as well _ p’int her to 
The narrer road to ruin! 


Miss Perkins, hev you heerd about 
That fuss with Peleg Brown? 
You ha’n’t ?, Why goodness me! I thought 
°T was all about the town. 
y say | he cheats his customers 
A sellin’ sallyratus, 
An’ Simpson ketched his eldest boy 
A in’ his tomatoes. 


Of course you ’ve heerd the talk that ’s round 
About the Widder Hatch? 

They y say she ’s after Thomas Sweet, 
An’ that ’t will be a match. 

Her husband ha’n't been dead six months, 
An’ now she wants another. 

never be my da’ter-’n-law 

I was Thomas’s mother ! 


Hev I heerd who was married? No! 
Who underneath the sun? 

John Wait, an’ Huldy Robi’son? 
Miss Perkins, you ’re in fun! 

Why, he ’s as much, as fifty-six, 
An’ Huldy, she a’n’t twenty! 

But then, we know the reason on "t— 
The old fool’s cash is plenty! 


Miss fudion, lay your knittin’ by, 
An’ hev a cup o’ tea, 

This cake o’ Betsey Jane’s is nice, — 
Just try a piece an’ see. 

I used to like to cook an’ bake, 

ane 


Perkins, are you 


on to j 
ring her bunnet, Betsey ane,— 
That A why you hurry so 
Your bunnet ’s jest as nice as new. 
snum, it ‘s ght in fashion. 


Them rofiles, a these gathers here, 
Are really very von. 


yes, Miss Perkins, I shall come. 
must run in ag’in. 

You ha’n't been here fur sech a spell 
It really is a sin. 


There ! is she gone? I really hope 
She got what she was arter. 


I swan to man! I never did 
See sich a tattlin’ critter. 
‘d oughter call her scandal-bones, 
3’ pose must return her 
But she does 
I can’t be 
I thought she 'd never gol 
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ANTONIO SANDOVAL, 
THE ROBBER CHIEF OF DURANGO. 


BY ELIOT RYDER. 


Wis traveling in the Mexican State 
of Durango, it was my good fortune 
to be for several weeks the guest of Gener- 
al Martinez Benito, who had served his 
country ably in the war of 48, and whose 
fund of story-telling and reminiscence was 
apparently inexhaustible. 

lis establishment was about fifteen miles 
distant from the city of Durango, and as he 
was well advanced in years, as well as be- 
ing possessed of considerable wealth, he did 
not engage in any business, but gave him- 
self up to a calm and contemplative enjoy- 
ment of life. 

One warm August evening, as we were re- 
clining in hammocks swung in his A/acita, 
I remarked upon the dangers of travel in 
the Mexican States, and surprise 
that measures were not taken to suppress 
the ravages of brigands. 

General Benito laughed. 

“ My dear friend,” he said, “it is nothing, 
now, to what it used to be. In the old days, 
before the war, all who were not wealth 
played the part of brigand whenever it 
pleased them. But now there is compara- 
tively little of it. I remember one very in- 
teresting case, in which that noted fellow, 
Antonio Sandoval, was the principal figure. 
I will relate it to you.” 

My host then proceeded with his narrative, 
which I have given, as nearly as possible, in 
his own words. 


It was nearly sunset, and a troop of 
horsemen were crossing the sandy plains of 
——., But the leader, instead of keeping 
to the road, chose a side path known only to 
the Indians, and which led toward the moun- 
tains. In about an hour and a half, they 
came to a kind of alley, where the leaves of 
the palm-trees met, and formed a roof over 
their heads. Dark and silent they rode on. 
Each man carried a carbine on his shoulder, 
and the never-failing lasso on his saddle. 
The leader was distinguished by his wear- 
ing a better sombrero than his companions, 
and by wearing a dagger at his side. The 
tall, strong figure of this man, his immov- 
able countenance, his short, stiff beard, and 
his dark eyes had nothing pleasing in them. 
He rode in advance of his men, engaged in 
deep thought. He was Antonio Sandoval. 

As night came on, they approached a 


hacienda which had been destroyed man 
years before, and of which only the biac 
and ruined walls were still standing. The 
leader sprang from his horse with the ease 
of a practiced horseman. Pointing to a cor- 
ner formed by two yet remaining walls, he 
said to the men, — 

“ Here you can light a camp-fire.” 

A quantity of dry grass and boughs was 
quickly collected, and in a few moments a 
bright fire was burning, before which the 
company lay down. A mule carrying two 
barrels, which one of the robbers led by the 
bridle, was unladen. The barrels were full 
of wine. The robbers took jugs, glasses, 
and flasks from their knapsacks and pock- 
ets, and then the wine passed round, and 
loud huzzas resounded through the woods. 

Antonio Sandoval drank heavily, and the 
effect of his potations soon became evident. 
He, the dark, quiet man, sang songs, and 
made even more noise than his companions. 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, “is not this a 
ha Py life? Could the president of our Re- 
public be happier?” 

“Yes, but your life may, come to a fright- 
ful end. Consider this well,” said a voice 
from behind the wall. 

The merriment ceased. All the men 
sprang up. Their weapons cracked. Then 
a Mexican stepped from the darkness into 
their midst, and hardly had Antonio Sando- 
val looked at kim, before he laughingly re- 
marked that his people might go on with 
their carouse without fear, 

“ What news do you bring, Placido?” 

“Sir, the best. Your dulcinea and her 
mother are at a farm, about two miles from 
here, called Monte Colorado. There is gold 
and silver in heaps, the best of wine for 
your people, and for you—the bride. [ 

ave bribed two of the servants. I have ful- 
filled my mission quickly. Give me my re- 
ward, and then goad-night.” 

“Long live the messenger!” cried the 
band. 

Ihe chief gave the man a leathern bag, 
contzining twenty ounces of gold. This he 
took, with a profuse expression of thanks, 
and turning away was soon lost to view. 

“Comrades!” cried Antonio, “this night 
will make you rich, and me happy. Pay 
heed to the manner in which we shall carry 
out our plan. I! have considered it well.” 
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“Long live our chief!” resounded on all 
sides. 

But soon all was quiet. Not a sound 
was heard save the low murmur of the 
words in which Antonio Sandoval explained 
his intentions to the bandits. His plan was 
a very clever one, as you will see in the se- 
quel. 

The farm-house of Monte Colorado was 
a one-storied building, surrounded by a gar- 
den. It was a cold night. The moon in 
the clouded neavens was like a silver shield. 
Although almost midnight, a party was eat- 
ing supper in a large room, the walls of 
which were hung with tapestry, while the 
rich folds of the silk curtains hung about 
the windows, between which shone the 
broad gold frames of great mirrors. Inez 
Marcellino and her mother, with two friends, 
were chatting upon a svuia, while two old 
gentlemen discussed politics. 

At this moment the door softly opened, 
and Antonio Sandoval, the leader of the 


brigands, stood before the party. 

Without ceremony he seated himself up- 
on a sofa, crossed his legs, and looked at 
the ladies, who had become as pale a3 death. 

* Ladies,” he began at last, “above all 
things, | beg of you not to move from this 

ace, and to listen vp | to what I say. 

wish young Inez as my bride, and I shall 
take the property in this house as her dow- 
ry.” 


Never were people in a more distressing 
situation than the poor ladies; never was 
terror more clearly expressed in human coun- 
tenances. The mother was seated in a high, 
cushioned chair, exactly opposite to her ter- 


rible guest. Any endeavor to rise, and es- 


cape, any attempt to call for help, was use- 
less. As if enchanted, hand, foot, and 
tongue, the party remained motionless. 

“Yes,” said Antonio, with a Satanic 
laugh, “ I come to take away the bride and 
the dowry.” 

Fair Inez trembled like an aspen leaf; 
tears filled her eyes. Alarm and contempt 
were too clearly written on her face for the 
bandit not to perceive her sentiments, for 
a feared, he was hated and despised 
"This condition of affairs had lasted for a 
while, when Antonio rose, and approached 
Inez, who rushed shrieking from the room. 
Antonio quietly drew a pistol from his gir- 
die, and shot through the window, so that 
the glass fell rattling to the ground. A mo- 
ment after, the room was filled with bandits. 

Speechless horror filled the whole party 
wher Antonio tore open the door of the 
room, and the crowd of robbers pressed in. 
The guests and the servants, pale, and with 
chattering teeth, rushed into a corner. 

Antonio soon saw that the end of his en- 
terprise was attained, and he hastened to 


the fainting and prostrate Inez, whom he 
raised in his arms like a child, and carried 
out into the garden. An Indian was wait- 
ing there with a horse, who helped him into 
the saddle, and away went the robber and 
his beautiful ge * was soon followed 
by his people, who, having stripped the 
house of its valuables, left it behind them in 
flames. 

Antonio Sandoval had ridden swiftly for 
several hours when he came to one of the 
ruined monasteries which are so frequently 
met with in Mexico, and which form con- 
venient hiding places for brigands. 

Inez had given no sign of life during this 


ride. The bandit dismounted, and carried 
the maiden across the desolate cloister, now 
completely overgrown with grass. He re- 
mained standing before a heap of ruins, 
from which a weather-beaten gable and sol- 
itary walls grimly arose There was a small, 
iron door in the wall, with a knocker as old 
as the time when the convent was inhabited, 


Seizing this he knocked loudly, A bolt was 
withdrawn on the inside, and the door creak- 
ed on its hinges. An old woman of repug- 
nant appearance opened it, and bowed her- 
self humbly when she saw the bandit and 
the young lady. Two great bloodhounds 
sprang up, barking with joy, and saluting 
their master with great bounds of delight. 

“Now take this lady, and take good care 
of her. I shall return in three days. If she 
should escape, your last hour will have 
come.” 

“ What, sir! Escape from me!” grinned 
the old woman; and, taking Inez in her 
arms, she laid her down in the dark passage ; 
and Antonio returned to the woods where 


his companions awaited him., 

When Inez regained consciousness, she 
found herself in an under-ground vault, with 
a little chamber furniture. Her bed was of 
straw; her hair hung wildly about, and ice- 
cold water, which had apparently been used 
to recover her from her yy fit, was 
dropping from her face. A dim light was 
afforded by a lamp standing upon a stone ta- 
ble. 

She heard a slight rustling, and began to 
move. She stretched herself, and sat up. 
By her side cowered a figure whose hideous 
features frightened her. It was her guar- 
dian. The old creature considered Inez at- 
tentively. Her look, which was like that of 
a hawk, penetrated to her very soul. The 
poor girl turned away, for she could bear it 
no longer. 

The old woman rose suddenly, and bent 
over her. After having made sure that she 
had recovered her senses, she clapped her 
hands wildly. 

‘“Oh, the young lady is well! Oh, how 
leased Antonio will be, when he finds his 
ittle wife has recovered.” 
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Despair gave Inez courage, and she sat 
up, and asked the old woman, — 

“Who are you? What do you want? 
Why am I brought bere ?” 

“Why, the pretty child wants to know 
every thing at once,” said the old woman. 
“Tam the aunt of your husband, Antonio. 


I want you to be well, Antonio has brought 
you hither. Why? that you may be his 


wife.” 

“Woe to you!” cried Inez. 
the bandit, the murderer, and to you, helper, 
as you are, and the servant, of Satan. If 1 
am to Gie, let me not wait for death longer.” 


“Not death, pretty one; how innocent 
ou are. My nephew is not always in good 


umor, but he will be polite to you, pretty 
one. He will prepare a very nice house for 
you; he will become quite tame.” 

As the old woman rattled on in this man- 
ner, Inez’s blood froze with horror. The 
hag saw this, and understood how the case 


stood. With a look of scorn she continued, 
changing her tone, — 

“Jtis hardly worth while to worry about 
such trifles. You must m one day, so 
yield to your fate. Antonio is a fine man, 
and a brave one.” 

“Mercy!” cried Inez, sinking on her 
knees. “ My father is rich, an will use 
every endeavor to find me. He will pay 
you a heavy ransom. I implore you to set 
me at liberty that I may be restored to my 
mother.” 

“ Of what use would gold be to me? An- 
tonio would wring my neck, and if I were to 
run away, he would be very sure to find me. 
No, no! it will not do. And now, pretty 
dear, I must see to the cooking.” And the 


old woman vanished, 

The situation of Inez was dreadful. Cut 
off from the world, and from her friends, 
concealed in a vault into which no ray of 
sunlight penetrated, and entirely at the 
dit’s mercy, she had no hope but in God. 

She prayed that she might die. , 

Two fearful days and nights had passed, 


when the old woman brought her, as usual, 
her frugal meal, and then, with a grin which 
was intended for a smile, she said,— 

“ Come, pretty one, I wil take you to 
your new dwelling.” She then led the poor 

irl through uneven passages, and up some 
froben stone stairs, She opened the door 
of a room, pushed Inez in, and shut it. 

“Daylight! Thank Heaven!” 

That was the first surprise. The room 
had once been a cell in, a convent, Two 
windows admitted the light, and their deep 
embrasures showed the thickness of the walls. 
The windows were guarded by strong, iron 
bars. One, at a considerable height, was of 
oval form, and was covered with dust and 
cobwebs; from the other you looked open a 
walled space, where w grew over heaps 


“Woe to 


of rubbish. The floor of the room was of 
broken tiles. The walls were bare. The 
furniture consisted of a curtained bed with a 
mattress, a table, and two straw seats. 
These things were quite new. They looked 
as though they had just been brought into 
this dismal place. 


One hope remained to Inez, From time 


to time the wind brought a noise like the 
rattling of wheels to her ear, or the sound of 
a crack of awhip. Was it possible that the 
high road could be near? er strength was 

one, and she dared not sleep. She kept 
herself upright, leaning her head against the 
wall, and going into a kind of half slumber, 


which had at least the effect of deadening 


in some degree her consciousness of her 
terrible plight. 

é She was aroused by the entrance of her 
ailor. 

‘ “I bring you some news. Your husband 
will come back this evening, and I advise 
you to make no resistance, for, if you make 

im angry, he will marry you by force. If 
you are quiet we shall have the marriage 
estivities this evening.” 

With these words and a hideous laugh, 
she left her victim. 

“Just and merciful God!” cried Inez, 
sinking on her knees. “Can this be? Oh, 
do thou, compassionate mother of God, 
either save me, or let me die.” 

She rushed to the window, and pushed 
against the iron bars, but they moved not. 
Perhaps a strong man with a powerful 
blow might have thrust them from their 
piaces, but what could a weak girl do? And 
after all, what would she gain by breaking 
through these bars? 


But harken! the sound of a horse is heard, 
Aha! it is Antonio Sandoval. She clings 
trembling to the bars. No; it is not Anto- 
nio. The man dismounts, and fastens his 
mule to the trunk of a tree. He moves 
slow:y, sits down under the shadow of the 
wall, and takes from his wallet some meat 
and éortillas, and quietly eats his meal. He 
looks like a homeless traveler. 

Inez trembled with emotion, and, feeling 
in her pocket, drew out a memorandum 
book and pencil. She wrote some lines in 
distracted haste. Then she tried to tear u 
some smail fragments of the flooring, ti 
she had made her hands all raw and bleed- 
ing. She threw a small stone down, but 
the stranger continued to eat, and did not 
look up. She then threw ancther, with all 
the strength she could muster, and, as it 
struck the man, le looked up. She held the 
paper in her hand, and waved it at him; 
then she wrapped a stone in it, and threw it 
from the window. The stranger picked it 
up, and, having read it, mounted his horse, 
and rode away. 

Inez sank on her knees, and prayed, after 
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which she arose, laid herself on the bed, 
and slept from sheer exhaustion. : 

The night was rough and cold. In one 
of the vaults of the old building, two Indians 
stood before a stone hearth, and stirred up 
the fire beneath two singing kettles. Jt was 
dark all around, and the bright glare of the 
fire threw a red light upon the brown, half- 
naked men, forming a strange, fantastic pic- 
ture. They were preparing the approach- 
ing feast. There were other perons also in 
the place. A troop of bandits sat at the ta- 
bie, on which were jugs, dice, and all kinds 
of ornaments. 

“It is not right that Sandoval should al 
ways keep the best for himself,” said a 
bearded bandit. 

Antonio, who was sitting opposite, sprang 
up in fury. 

“ What do you want, good-for-nothing fel- 
low? Were not the lots made exactly equal ? 
Do you think ) bewitch the dice ?” 

“Yes, rage away,” cried another. “ It is 
indeed true that the best always falls to your 
share.” 

“Ah! Youcan always draw your neck out 
of the collar,” said Antonio, more gently; but 
that you may see that all is fair, look here, 
this watch and chain are of the same value 
as these silver spurs, and the dagger, and 
the ring” — 

“Let your dividing alone,” said the man 
who had last spoken. “This is your mar- 
riage feast, and it is high time that we should 
congratulate you.” 

A shout of laughter, in which Antonio 
joined, was the answer. At this moment 
the old woman appeared. 

“Ha! old one, how is the bride?” cried 
many voices. 

“ She is asleep,” was the answer. 

“Long live the bride!” shouted the brig- 
ands, and each seized a part of the booty 
on the table, and put it in his pocket. 
“We ’ll have no dividing today,” they all 
cried, and, rushing after each other, they left 
the vault, and through a long, rough passage 
they entered a large hall, which was lighted 
with wax tapers. In one corner, a gray- 
headed man was sitting on a stone, Shile 
two men stood by a kind of altar. 

“Now, Miguel, make your toilet,” said 
the bandit chief. 

The person thus addressed rose, and took 
the vestments of a priest from a chest, 
which stood in one corner, and arrayed him- 
self in them. 

“ Now, Miguel, play your part well,” said 
Antonio, with a loud laugh. “I am to be 
married in any case today, and the tender 
conscience of my bride will be pacified if 
she thinks our union has been blessed by a 
priest.” 

“ Bravo!” resounded on all sides; “and 
then comes the feast. Long live our chief!” 


“ Now,” said Antonio, “I am going for 
my little dove.” 

And he left the reom. 

About a hundred paces from the ruins, 
two Indians were lying in quiet conceal- 
ment, and near them was a long ladder. 
They presently heard the sound of a troop 
of horses galioping in the distance; they 
heard the stamping of the animals yet more 
plainly, and, as the Indians raised them- 
selves a little, they saw a long train of 
horses stop on the border of the road. 

Then a man, in a low voice, commanded 
that one half the troop should dismount, and 
follow him, while the rest were to remain in 
the saddle, and hold the reins of their com- 
panions’ horses. 

The dismounted party now approached to 
within forty paces of the ruins, while bayo- 
nets flashed through the darkness of the 
night. The two Indians rose, took the lad- 
der, and crept ‘softly to the ruins. More 
than twenty of the soldiers followed them. 
Arrived at the cloister wall, the Indians 
placed the ladder against it in such a manner 
that it would be easy to reach the window of 
Inez’s cell. The deepest silence prevailed. 
No sound, no clang of weapons betrayed the 
fact that forty soldiers had surrounded the 
ruins. 

Inez still slept. The door opened softly, 
and Antonio Sandoval entered. His aunt 
followed him with a silver-branched candle- 
stick, stolen from no one knows where. 
The light and noise wakened Inez. At 
sight af Antosio she uttered a loud cry. 

“Now, my dear, why do you make so 
much noise?” said the old woman, blinking 
her blood-shot eyes, and placing the lights 
on the table. “ How shy these great folks 
are!” 

Antonio’s eyes flashed. 

“ Lady,” he said, “I love you, and wish 
you for my wife, not in any unholy way. A 
priest is waiting below to unite us.” 

Inez threw herself on her knees, and 
raised her hands imploringly. 

Oh, if you have only a single spark of 
pity, give me my liberty! I will never be 
your wife, never, never! I had rather die!” 

“Go on, Antonio! don’t stand parleyin 
with the girl. She is yours,” said the ol 
woman; and a wicked light shot from her 
eyes, as she said, “of course she resists, 
but she is already your buide.” 

“Lady,” said Antonio, “1 love you, and 
a a marry you, with or without your 
will.” 

“ Mercy, mercy!” entreated Inez, on her 
knees. 

But the bandit seized her to carry her 
down to the hall. In her agony she gave a 
heart-rending cry. The old woman clapped 
her hands in delight. 

Antonio was carrying Inez away, when a 
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thundering blow was struck on the ifon 
bars, which fell rattling to the ground. A 
soldier with a naked sabre sprang into the 
room, a second and a third after him, and 
all was done so — that before he had 
time to compose himself, Antonio, as well as 
the old woman, were bound hand and foot. 
Inez lay clasped in her father’s arms. The 
room was full of soldiers. 

The captain ordered a soldier to give the 
signal, and a rocket immediately lit up the 
darkness. Amidst the sound of trumpets, 
and the beating of drums, the soldiers rush- 
ed into the passages of the ruins. The rob- 
bers were quickly taken prisoners, 

According to Mexican custom, a council 
of war was held in the open field that night. 
Antonio Sandoval and his aunt were led de- 
fore the assembled troop. He gnashed his 
teeth in impotent rage. Sentence was then 
pronounced upon these two persons and for- 
ty bandits by the police director, Don Julio 
| fag in the name of the assembled officers. 

Every corner of the ruins was ransacked 
by the solpiers, and a large amount of booty 
was found, 


When the first rays of the sun gilded the 


,heavens, they shone on forty-two graves. 


A few days later a pillar was erected on the 
spot, bearing this inscription :— 

“On this spot Antonio Sandoval, his aunt, 
and forty of his followers were found guilty 
of robbery and murder, on the fifteenth day 
of June, 18—, by a council of war, and sen- 
tenced to be shot.” 

Great was the mother’s joy when she 
-—_ clasped ‘her child to her heart. Soon 
after Inez became the happy wife of a rich 
and honorable citizen. 


As my host finished his narrative, he light- 
ed a fresh cigarette, and I asked of him, — 

“Is this a true story?” 

“Yes; the affair really happened as I have 
described it. Perhaps I may have given it 
a little coloring, but I have not done so in- 
tentionally. It is a type of many occur- 
rences of the kind. Unfortunately they are 
not new to our people. But I hope the day 
of such things has gone by forever.” 

7 And in this hope I most fervently joined 
im, 


HOW SHE CAME TO 


BY MRS. E. 


ALKING with a friend of mine, whom 
I was visiting, about the civil war, I 
said to her, — 

“I have often wondered how a woman of 
such strong Southern principles as yours, 
ever came to marry a federal soldier.” 

She laughed, and, glancing toward a moth- 
erly looking black woman who sat near the 
fire, nursing a rosy baby, replied, — 

“You had better ask mammy. I think 
she is responsible for that piece of work.’ 

“’Deed if, 1 is,” said mammy, “ I ’se not 
ashamed of it, kase it’s ’bout de bes’ work 
I ebber don’. You better tell her ’bout it, 
honey.” 

“There is not much to tell,” said my 
friend. “ You already know that all of my 
relatives are Southern people, and that two 
of my uncles were killed in battle, one at 
Malvern Hill, and the other at Gettysburg. 
We — that is, my grandparents, and my- 
self, with a married daughter, whose hus- 
band was in the army, and her two small 
children — were the only whites left on the 
plantation. I had always lived with my 


grandparents, as my own parents had died 


MARRY A YANKEE. 
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while I was yet an infant. Now I was sev- 
enteen ; and, as I had passed all of my life, 
except one winter in New Orleans, anda 
couple of summers at a Virginia watering- 
place, on the plantation, with few compan- 
ions, my governess being a Southern lady, I 
knew little about the world, and less about 
our own Northern States than any other 
part of it. Of course I hated the Yankees, 
and cast all the blame for the unhappy state 
of affairs upon them. 

“T will not gointo the particulars of our 
troubles. We shared them in comimon 
with all our friends, and rather gloried in 
them, as proof of our devotion to the cause. 
But I tell you, by the time the winter of 
’sixty-four and ’five arrived we were havin 
pretty hard times. Everything we coal 
spare, in the shape of bedding, clothing, car 
pets, and cooking utensils, had gone to the 
army or hospitals, and the necessaries we 
had retained were wearing out, with no wa 
that we could see of replacing them. 
should have suffered for clothing, had it not 
been that my dead mother’s wardrobe had 
been sacredly kept for me, and I found it ft 
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ed me with but little alteration. But] was not 
going to tell you of our trials, only of how | 
happened to find my federal soldier. 

“Well, it was one evening during this 
winter of which I speak, that mammy, who 
with her husband, Ben, had been sleeping 
at the house for a long time, took a notion 
that she would go, for the night, to her old 
cabin at the quarters. Nearly all of our 
slaves had left us, and the few who remain- 
ed, with the exception of Ben, mammy, and 
Liza, — grandmother’s maid,— were old, 
and almost worthless, so tar as work was 
concerned, so the quarters were almost de- 
serted, 

“] did not want mammy to go, but, as 
she seemed determined, I ceased opposi- 
tion, and after she left the house, I shut it 
up for the night, and went to my own room, 
up-stairs. Before I was ready for bed, 
Liza came up for me, saying mammy was at 
the dining-room door, wanting me. I ran 
down, and, opening it, found her standing 
there, evidently very much frightened and 
excited. 

“* Oh, what is it, mammy?’ I cried. 

“For in those days the least thing out of 
the ordinary was cause of alarm ; and though 
our plantation, lying as it did in a secluded 
part of the country, was seldom visited by 
either side of the armies, still we had not 

‘ been entirely exempt from unwelcome visit- 
ors,and my first thought was of Yankees 
coming. 

“*Don’t be scared, honey,’ said mammy. 
‘It am only Aunt Hulda gota bad spell, an’ 
1 wants a drop of wine an’ a little bread an’ 
milk for her.’ 

“*Why, mammy!’ I cried, when she in- 
terrupted me. 

“*O chile, don’ you be axin’ questions. 
Jes’ git yer ole mammy what she ax for, an’ 
done you go for tell anybody. Can’t you 
trus’ me, chile ?’ 

“There were tears welling down her 
cheeks, and her voice was trembling, so 
without another word I gave her what she 
wanted, not omitting a small portion of our 

recious stock of wine, which was scanty 
indeed. 

“Returning to my room, I could not 
sleep, for thinking of mammy’s conduct. I 
knew ‘ Huldy’s spell’ was men used to cov- 
er some other need. But what could it be? 
A runaway slave she would not have asked 
wine for ; a Southern soldier in distress she 
would have brought to the house. Could it 
be one of the enemy? A troop of horse- 
men had passed through the country, some 
miles north of us, two or three days before, 
in pursuit of a bandof ourownmen. Could 
it be one of them? I dropped asleep with- 
out coming to any conclusion, and woke in 
the morning to find mammy bustling about 
the kitchen as usual. 


“ The first chance I had of speaking to 
her alone, I asked how her patient was? 
Instantly her face turned gray, and her 
eyes dropped, 

“*Honey,’ she said solemnly, ‘what de 
good book say ’bout yer en’my bein’ hungry, 
or bein’ naked, or anyting else? O chile, 
yer ’s not gwine to’be hard on yer ole 
mammy as nussed ye from de day she tuk 
ye from yer dead mother’s breas’, She was 
a good mistis, she was. She teach me be 
pres to everybody. Ochile, yer looks like 

er in de face, an’ yer ’s wearin’ her dress; 
now jes’ act like her. Done ax your ole 
mammy no questions. Jes’ help her, an’ 
min’ dis yer, yer mammy won't do nothin’ 
till harm any our folks.’ 

“What could 1 do? I knew the woman 
was faithful; what else kept her with us? 
She knew she was free to go at any time. 
So I promised secrecy, and supplied the 
wants of the unknown as well as possible 
from our scanty larder. 

“ Things went on thus for about ten days, 
when, one morning, mammy besought me 
to go to her cabin a few minutes. *‘He’— 
she always designated the unknown in that 
manner— was gwine to leave, and she 
knew he was too weak to start. Wouldn't I 
jes’ speak one word to keep him? ’Less I 
did, his death, she argued, would be on our 
heads. 

“Led more by curiosity than humanity, I 
fear, I followed mammy to the quarters; 
and, going into the little cabin, I found a 
tall, handsome gentleman, in blue uniform, 
who rose at my entrance, and, bowin 
gravely, offered mea seat, with as ee | 
graceful politeness as if we were in an ele- 
gant drawing-room instead of a cabin in the 
quarters. 

“TI was too much embarrassed to speak, 
but he opened the conversation at once by 
saying that he found himself at last able to 
walk, and wished to join the army as soon as 
possible, but could not think of leaving with- 
out expressing his titude to me, as he 
knew, from what his benefactors had told 
him, that without my assistance she could 
not have taken care of him. 

“Of course I told him I was glad to find 
him recovering, but urged him not to depart 
too soon, as he might break down before he 
reached his friends. 

“In reply, he said he felt pretty strong, 
and then proceeded to tell me how he got 
into such a predicament. It seemed that he 
did belong to the cavalry regiment of which 
1 spoke, and that, on overtaking our men, 
there had been quite a sharp fi Rt, in which 
he had been wounded, and had fallen from 
his horse, and been left for dead, he sup- 
wy On recovering consciousness, he 

ad found himself faint and weak from loss 
of blood, and alone in a forest. He had 
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wandered about two days, and at last reach- 
ed the edge of the wood, where Ben, who 
was cutting fire-wood, found him, and con- 
veyed him to the cabin.” 

My friend paused, and mammy took up 
the tale, saying, — 

“Yes, Miss Nellie, an’ I tell you he ’s 
*bout tuckered out. ‘Spect if it had n’t been 
for dat wine he die sure, He faint way 
dead, when I fix his pore shoulder; but, 
laws, he dat spunky arter dat he nebber 
groan ; jes’ set his teef hard, He’s ezyess 
feller to nuss I ebber seed ; nebber grumble 
*bout nothin’.” 

“Well,” resumed Mrs. G . “T could 
not persuade him to remain longer than un- 
til the next night, so I left him, promising 
to prepare a few provisions, and come to 
the cabin again to say good-by. 

“ As I returned to the house the rain be- 

an to fall heavily, and I thought how much 
Getter it was for the wounded man in mam- 
my’s cabin than out-of-doors, Just then, 
hearing the noise of horses’ feet, I looked 
toward the road in front of the house, and 
saw a band of horsemen approaching. | 
hurried in doors, and told grandfather, but 
he was already going out to meet them. 
They were confederates, and meant to camp 
with us. They were without tents, so, of 
course, the officers quartered themselves in 
the house, while the men were put in the 
stables and empty negro quarters. All was 
bustle and confusion. My heart lay like 
jead in my breast. Not only did I fear for 
the federal officer (for by his uniform | 
knew he was an officer), but what would 
grandfather think of my harboring an ene- 
my? True, I did not believe my grandfa- 
ther would have turned a wounded man 
from the door, even a Yankee; but he sure- 
ly would deliver him up to the authorities 
after he recovered, ; 

“I could not get a word with mammy. 
Apparently serene and calm, she went 
about preparing food, arraying the table, 
waiting on every one. Only once in passing 
me she whispered, — 

“*You ’s too white, honey. Done ye be 
feared ; it’s all right. 

“ Well, the long afternoon wore away, and 
night came. The soldiers were very much 
exhausted, for they were on a long march, 
and they soon prepared for rest. As the 
rain fell in torrents, and no enemy was 
known to be within fifty miles, 1 suppose 
they felt more secure than usual; at an 
rate, they stationed but a few sentinels, anc, 
long before midnight, all about the place 
was quiet, except the storm, which raged 
furiously. I lay on a lounge in the room 
with my grandparents. Liza and mammy 
slept on the floor, in the same room, I! did 
not know how it was with mammy, but, as 
for myself, 1 slept little, dropping off once 


or twice in a doze, to wake in a fever of 
fright. How glad I was when daylight 
came I cannot describe, and yet I dreaded 
it. What might not the day bring forth? 
Breakfast was got ready, and, just as the 
officers were sitting down, a soldier came in 
and announced that one of the horses was 
missing, and no trace of it could be found. 
My heart rose into my throat. I was wait- 
ing on the table, and ie a moment ! grew 
aint. 

“I recovered myself, however, and kept 
on as if I was not interested. The officers, 
apparently, attached little importance to the 
information, and finished eating before mak- 
ing much inquiry ; but then there was quite 
acommotion. The missing horse was one 
of their best, and had been taken, with all 
his accoutrements, from under the very eves 
of a sentinel. There was no tracking him, 
for the heavy rain, which was still falling, 
had washed out every trail. It was very 
mysterious; and, after much swearing, and 
wondering, and ineffectual searching, the 
troop mounted, and left us; the soldier 
whose horse had so unceremonlously depart- 
ed riding behind a comrade. 

“ After they were gone grandfather insti- 
tuted an inquiry, but with no result, other 
than to mystify himself. Mammy told me 
afterward that Ben got the horse with little 
trouble, as the sentinel was sound asleep, 
sitting in the barn-door, Did not even 
move, Ben said,.as the horse passed him. 
That he led him a piece down the road, and 
then Mars Captain got on, and rode off. 
slowly fora while, ‘ But I ’spec,’ said Ben, 
‘he hurry some arter dat.’ 

“ A day or two afterward, Ben, finding me 

alone in the kitchen, took from his pocket 
and handed to me a small package, say- 
ing, — 
. ‘Miss Nellie, Mars Captain tole me gin 
that to you, and tell you keep it fur him, 
‘cos it was his mother’s, an’, if he lib, he 
cum arter it when de war ober.’ 

“T opened the paper, and found this ring,” 
holding up her hand, on one finger of which 
she wore a plain gold circle. 

“You know that winter virtually ended 
the war, and that with spring came peace. 
My grandfather took to his bed when he 
heard of the fal! of Richmond, and died, 
they said, of fever; but I] have always. be- 
lieved his heart was broken. He had lost 
one ‘son in the beginning of the struggle, 
and, with the news of the defeat of our 
armies, came the tidings of the death of an- 
other son, — his eldest, th hope of his old 
age. It was more than the poor old man 
could bear, and he only lived a few weeks. 

My grandmother bore up bravely, and 
tried in every way to cheer the rest, Aunt 
Emily's husband came home, and removed 
her and the children to New Orleans, where 
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he intended going into business. Uncle 
Tom, grandmother's son, returned, a 
haggard, broken-looking man, totally unlike 
the handsome, light-hearted youth who had 
ridden so gayly away from the home, four 
years before. 

“During all this time we heard nothing 
—mammy and I—of the soldier who had 
left us that stormy January night. We of- 
ten wondered what had become of him. I 
felt doubtful whether he ever had reached 
his friends, in his feeble condition. But 
mammy was more hopeful. She insisted 
that ‘he had lots of pluck, an’ a mighty 
good hoss. ’Pend on it, Ben picked a fine 
one, honey. Some o’ dese fine days he be 
arter dat ring.’ 

“In April came to us, as to all the world, 
the terrible news of Lincoln’s death. I nev- 
er saw any one more shocked than Uncle 
Tom. He declared no greater — 
could have befallen us, and seemed bewil- 
dered, and unable to comprehend why it 
had been allowed to happen. 

“Tt seems to me,’ he said, to grandmoth- 
er, ‘God does not take much notice of us 
poor wretches now.’ 

“Dear old grandmother, as usual, was 
our comforter. To her loving, reverent 
heart God was always good, and, no matter 
how deep were the waves of trouble through 
which she passed, his hand ever guided her, 

“One day, in the latter part of this sad 
month, a visitor arrived; He came on 
horseback, and I did not see him until he 
had been in the house some time. Then 
mammy came up-stairs, where I sat sewing, 
all in a tremble of excitement. 

“*Q Miss Nellie, honey,’ she cried, ‘ my 
soljer don come back. He ’s down-stairs 
wid Marse Tom; and, honey, I don’ un’- 
stan’ it, but Marse Tom dat glad to see him 
he mos’ hug him. Hurry, chile! I ’spec he 
be wantin’ dat ring. You got it all safe, 
hab n’t you ?’ 

“You see I did not, then, wear it, not 
wishing to answer questions about it. Well, 
to shorten my story, | may as well tell you 
why Uncle Tom was glad to see him. It 
seems, aiter the battle of Gettysburg, Cap- 
tain Graham had found a dying confederate 
on the field; had had him taken to the hos 
pital, and cared for, and, when he died, had 
sent the few little articles of property on his 
person to his brother. That Seder was 
my uncle. The correspondence, so Wegun, 
had been kept up, neither knowing that the 
other had been on our plantation, until a 


few days previous the captain had learned 
that the name which mammy had called 
‘Beecham’ was spelled Beauchamp. Thus 
enlightened, he said, he set out for the place. 

“Uncle Tom was surprised to see us 
meet as acquaintances, and still more sur- 
prised at our story. 

“Ben, on being questioned, told how he 
managed the escape. He said ‘he got 
Mars* Captain in Hulda’s cabin, and hid 
him. It rained so de sodjers did n't rum- 
mage much, Mars’ Tom, an’, as for dat sen- 
try, an’ de odders, too, for dat matter, dey 
don’ so beat out, and so onsuspectin’, dey 
sleep like logs ; mout took dozen horses.’ 

“*Did all the blacks help hide the cap- 
tain, Ben ?’ asked Tom. 

“*Dey all did what dey could, Mars’ Tom; 
but none de white folks know but Miss 
Nellie.’ 

“* But I had no idea any one knew except 
Ben, mammy, and myself. 

“ The captain stailed 

“+] think,’ said he, ‘most of the colored 
people knew I was here.’ 

“Tom interrupted him. 

“* Excuse me, captain,’ he said, ‘ there is 
the dinner-bell. Walk into the dining room, 
please.’ 

“The subject was never resumed. I 
thought it was unpleasant to grandmother, 
in fact she intimated as much, saying she 
never thought of being deceived by her own 
people. 

** Captain Graham remained several weeks 
with vs; and, when he departed for his 
Northern home, it was understood that he 
would return again shortly tor his rebel 
bride. During his absence I obtained 
grandmother’s forgiveness for having once 
deceived her; and, when the captain came 
for me, bringing his young sister with him, 
she received them very graciously, even 
smiling on Uncle Tom’s very evident admi- 
ration of the Yankee girl, and not objecting 
at all when he informed her that he had 
traded his Southern niece for a Northern 
wife. So you see we are all happy, and 
mammy is, I think, the responsible person. 
Don’t you agree with me?” . 

“Of course,” said I, “She ought to 
proud of her work.” : 

“ An’ so | is, honey,” said the old woman. 
“TI ‘se a Southern darky, | is, but I ’se a 
Norden sympathizer, an’ dis yer boy,” hold- 
ing up the crowing child, “is named tor 
boof his grandfadders, — James Beauchamp 
Graham.” 
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AIR-CASTLES. 


BY S. WHITE PAINE. 


occurred to the mind of Hugh Somers one day, 
While at work in his meadow at making of hay, * 
Could he only discover some method by which 
He could live at his ease, and perchance become rich, 
He at once would abandon the scythe and the plough, 
Nor longer earn bread by the sweat of his brow. 


As he mowed the last swath, and sat down 1n the shade, 
With a quizzical glance toward the back-aching blade, 
He queried if others were burdened with toil 

Like the men who were doomed to be tillers of soil, 
With a stern resolution the problem to solve, 

Whate’er its solution might chance to involve. 


The bright golden sunset illumined the west! - 

As the chin of poor Somers sank down on his breast, 
And he closed his tired eyelids on mountain and lea, 
’Neath the sheltering boughs of the button-ball-tree; 
Lost alike to the music.of bird and of stream, 

And only absorbed in a singu:ar dream. 


There were given him wings, that, at will, he might fly 
O’er the face of the earth, and yet no human eye 

His invisible presence should ever behold 

As he peered over countries of silver and gold, 

Or paused by the threshold eens door 

To Sear the sad tales of the suffering poor. 


He began his survey at the old village mill, — 

Which was turned by a stream tumbling down from the 
ill, — 

A rickety building with wabbling stones, 

And a miller to tend them with aquey bones, 

Who at mulnicht oft looked as :f very near dead 

In his wearisome toil to procure daily brea. 


Next he paused in his flight by a furnace of fire, 

Where a gang were at work under Peter McGuire. 

The mercury standing ninety-six in the shade, 

As from hammer and tongs cance the long, slender blade 
Like to that which young Somers abandoned, you see, 
As he sank to his dream ‘neath the button-ball-tree. 


Still onward he flew, and next, folding his wings, 

He stood where a pendulum ceaselessly swings 

To number the threads of the warp and the woof 
Which are woven so closely ’neath the stifling roof 
Where the cheek of the worker grows pallid and thin, 
For lack of the sunshine that never comes in, 


The metropolis next was presented to view, 

Where mea of all nations their caliings pursue; 
But with a‘l the dread hazards to body and soul, 
Scares y one in a score gains the coveted roal, 
While the many ro down in untimely defeat, 

And dreat the fierce ordeal again to repeat: 

And he s'ddered to think of the turmoil and strife 
Involved i» this wild surging battle of life; 

So, out from the crowded metropolis flew, 

The coveted prize svi!) eluding his view. 

Ha'f persuaded at length that his cherished ideal 
Micht be only a myth, and never prove real, 

That to hve without work, even cou'd it be done, 
Were a curse no true sire wou'd bequeath to a son; 
favey to try one expedient more, 
Brought him, radiant with hope, to Atiantic’s blue shore. 


Life on ocean he next wou'd know, 
Borne where Araby's spices rrow; 
His brow be fanned by softest rales, 
And favoring winds shou!d fil the sails, 
No fields to plough, no sowing seed 
No fitht with noxious worm or weed, 
No corn to piant, nor corn to hoe, 
No crain to reap, nor mead to mow, 
No flock to pen, nor fleece to shear, 
Nor mart to watch through the anxious year, 
No herd to drive from pasture far, 

ing gate, o’er stubborn bar, 


No trees to fell where cold winds blow, 
Nor haul through drifts of eddying snow ; 
But all be calm as a day of rest, 

In the stately ship on the ocean’s breast. 
So he folded his wings with quiet grace, 
And sat him down witha placid face ; 

And away he sailed, and sailed away, 
Through the moonlit night and day, 
Nor scarcely wave or ripple stirred, 

Save by the wing cf swooping bird, 

Or, cast aslant from the vessel’s bow, 

As she dashed the foam ‘neath her lofty prow, 
And left it quivering, port and lee, 

On the ship-scarred face of the open sea, 


But never a joy without a blight, 

Nor ever a day without a night: 
Whate’er betide, the calm must 

And ocean from his slumber wake. 

So came the Storm-king thundering down, 
With visage grim, and sullen frown, 
Staring from out his cloud-capped brow, 
On the steaming, toiling ocean-plough 
While right and left the furrow turn 

As if by work her wealth she earned ; 
Stemiing the tide with heart so brave, 
A “ thing of life ’ on the ocean wave. 


Did the Storm-king think her lawtul prize, 
For crossing his path ’neath his verv eves? 
Did he owe her grudge for fancied slicht ? 
And so would thrust her from his sight ? 

Or, did there, in some secret place, 

A Jonah hide his guilty face? 

Whate’er the cause, her doom was sealed, 
And ’neath his stroke the vessel recled, 

As he caught the waves of the roiling deep, 
And lashed her sides with giant sweep ; 

And prayers, and groans, and tears, and cries, 
Mingled below and pierced the skies: 

And dark and darker his visage grew, 

And thicker his fiery arrows flew, 

Till —last — the dreadful moment came 
When the ship went down 1m a sea of flame. 
On swift turning pinions, no longer to roam, 
He sang, as he thought of his own quiet 


“Give me back my broad fields, with their ripe, yellow 


in, 
Though it cost honest labor to plough them again ; 
And give me the scythe, too, I flung by the brook, 
When my ill-advised cue I so hasiily took : 
And thourh toi! be my lot, Iet it never be told 
at my honor was bartered for silver and gold. 
Then welcome me back, O ye valleys and mountains, 
Ye woodlands, and meadows, and clear flowing fountains, 
Ye flocks, and ye herds, ’mong the verdure clad hills, 
Where echoes the music of murmuring rills; 
Ve fair bloommrg flowers of mead and of wi'dwood, 
Ye happy-winged birds ‘round the haunts of my childhood ; 
Oh, welcome me back, ail ve friends of my youth, 
And anew be iny pledge of devotion and truth! ” 


The moonlight fell soft on the silken-plumed corn, 
The wild flowers lay sleeping that blossomed at 
The breath of the cover came down from the hill, 
And the air in the valley grew heavy and chid, 
When the baying of hounds crossing over the lea 
Woke the slumbering dreamer ‘neath the 


He rose from the moss-covered boulder 
By the trunk of the mottled tree, 

Ard swung the scythe on his shoulder, 
Humming a homeward glee ; 

He had come to the sace conclusion, 
The castle his fancy had reared, 

Was only a baseless illusion 


Though real it had once appeared. 
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CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


E learn form the Paris and New-York 
} modistes that by one of the sudden 
caprices of fashion for which there is no ac- 
counting, more black costumes are worn 
than the most clear-sighted fashion-seers 
would have ventured to predict but a very 
few weeks ago, were they guided at all in 
their prophecies by voices from over the 
sea, or by the gorgeous appearances of dress 
fabrics displayed in every dry-goods import: 
ing establishment in our own city. But the 
prevalence of black toilettes since the cold 
weather began seems really to be unusuall 
great. Upon Fifth Avenue. immediately af- 
ter matinée hours, where the style and fash- 
ion of New York do most congregate, proof 


positive is given of this late return to black 


costumes, Among the throng of richly ap- 


pareled ladies who graced the promenade 
none appeared more elegant than those 
dressed in this always becoming color, spite 


of the 


robes and tapestried fabrics, 
rich in coloring and magnificent in design, 


which illuminated the long avenue with ka- 
leidoscopic effects. One lady, a most ele 
gant appearing woman, certainly the best 
dressed upon the promenade, wore a*short, 
perfect-fitting princesse dress of black Lyons 
velvet, entirely devoid of trimming except a 


band of sable fur which bordered a pelerine 


of black velvet that covered her graceful 
shoulders. Upon her head was a very large 
Rembrandt hat of black velvet, the crown 
and a portion of the brim being covered 
with long, sweeping ostrich plumes —a style 
of hat becoming to but one ‘n five hundred. 
The ladv wore long Danish kid gloves of 
black, which were drawn on outside of her 
close-fitting dress sleeve. At her left side 
hung a chatelaine of silver, to which was 


fastened a winter sunshade of deep cardinal. 
In her hands was a tiny envelope muff of 
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black velvet, lined with cardinal satin, and 
simply ed with bands of sable fur. A 
second lady wore a dress of black Turkey 
satin elaborately trimmed with costly jet- 
beaded appliqués, with French capote, mar- 
quise coat, and muff, likewise adorned. No 
idea can be given of the brilliant effect of 
this “coat of mail,” all of the deepest black, 
but glittering wich garniture that resembled 
thousands of black gems. 

Chenille cloth scarfs for evening wear are 
made with bewitching little hoods, lined with 
bright-colored surah, which can be drawn 
up over the head when going to party or ball 
without danger of disarranging the coiffure. 
These scarfs are finished with a double bor- 
dering of chenille fringe, and are made in 
white, and colors of pale blue, fawn, écru, 
mauve, pink, and black, the latter befhg gen- 
erally chosen by matrons. Though lined 
with scarlet, they are becoming to young la- 
dies as well. 

Stylish young ladies wear very short 
skirts to their home dresses, chiefly because 
it is the fashion, but also to show their pret- 
ty little Charles II. slippers of black satin. 

hese slippers are exceedingly graceful u 
on the foot, and are fastened by a single 
strap which crosses the instep just below 
the ankle, and is held by a tiny silver buckle 
set with Rhenish pebbles. pair of rich- 
colored cardinal silk hose, worn with these 
dainty chaussures, sets them off with admir- 
able advantage. 

The long Bernhardt glove is quite as 
fashionabie as ever. Indeed, it bids fair to 
retain its popularity throughout this genera- 
tion. The thought that even the most sub- 
servient follower of style, in obedience to 
the changes or caprices of fashion, will con- 
sent to the extreme limitation of a single- 
button glove after enjoying the comfort and 
luxury of a long-wristed one would seem im- 
possible; and yet these gauntlet gloves are 
neither new nor novel; they had their day in 
times gone by, in turn giving way to the 
short-wristed glove but recently in vogue. 
It is remarkable how ugly a favorite article 
of dress appears when once it becomes ob- 
solete, and with what cordial approval an ug- 
ly one is regarded so soon as it is accepted 
and approved of in the domain of fashion. 
That Peale’ are in vogue once again 


cannot be denied, but the garment of that 


name, once favorable to economy, and to be 
worn over any skirt, is seldom seen. The 
new polonaise is not generally made of a 
monochrome fabric as formerly, but with 
some of the material of the lower skirt intro- 
duced into its trimmings, the revers, the bi- 


as bands, or upon the corsage in the form 

of cuffs, collars, or plastron ; thus rendering 

it saapyrepriaie for wearing with any skirt 
1 


except the one it was first made up over, 
and corresponds with. 

The sleeves of many handsome dresses, 
made to wear under fur-lined circulars 
which are to be laid aside in a heated room 
or hall, are made to fit the arm exactly, and 
over them long mousquetaire gloves are 
worn. These gloves often reach to the el- 
bows, and should wrinkle as little as possi- 
ble. A glove largely advertised of late b 
many of our merchants has fastenings simi- 
lar to those used with the old style of 


gloves, in the shape of little gilt studs- 


placed on either side of the opening, and a 
fine silk cord is then twisted herring-bone 
fashion round them, This is a much easier 
method of securing the glove than by the 
usual one of buttoning them, and is less 
likely to cause the annoyance of the sudden 
flying off of a button just as one’s mind and 
hands are ready for anything but sewing it 
on again. 

One of the richest tabliers yet imported, 
and designed for the front of a white satin 
bridal-dress, has the entire piece covered 
with white foses and buds and crystalized 
snowdrops. The embroidery is done in 
pure white silk, but over it is a dense cover- 
ing of colorless crystals, pearls, and white 
cut, jet pendants, some of them being pear- 
shaped and forming the stamens and pistils. 
The stalks are made of pearl-white bugles 
of various lengths, and the large seed-pearls 
form flower petals and buds, and the curv- 
ing foliage and grasses are filled in with 
pearl beads of opaque white. Over the 
roses glitter simulated drops of dew, formed 
of tiny white crystals. No color whatever 
marks this beading, but the varied tints, 
from the dead ivory to the soft, creamy 
white, make a wondrous and artistic piece of 
colorless shadings that are very beautiful to 
behold. 

Separate collars and cuffs embroidered 
with gold are very fashionable. These sets 
are not very expensive, and form a pretty 
finish to a plain toilette. Watered-silk collars 
and gauntlets are also worn. They can be 
made at home, and shaped to suit the wear- 
er. They may be edged with beads, but 
not otherwise ornamented. Very deep shir- 


| red collars, reaching to the shoulders, are 


likewise popular. The neck is gathered Hub- 


bard fashion, and the material may be of su- 


rah or India muslin, with a fall of soft white 
lace about the throat and around the lower 
edge ‘of the collar. Made of muslin and 
lace they are really in the end ‘more costly 
than those made of silk or velvet, for the 
reason that neither India muslin nor fan 


lace ever looks well after passing ng 


the hands of even the most expert Jo 
Chinaman or French laundress. 
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VIEWS AMONG THE WONDERS OF NATURE. 


A Series of Brief Lectures for the Home and Fireside, written expressly for Ballou's 
Monthly Magazine. 


BY JASPER T. JENNINGS, 


AUTHOR OF “TEIUMPHS OF SCIENCE,” “‘ NATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART,” “ ACROSS THE WILD WESTERN WILDERNESS,” 
“ STORIES ABOUT THE BARLV SRTTLERS,” AND SO PORTH. 


J.—THE SUN. 


t, ven 
Creation’s wonder, nature’s soul 

Thy golden wheels by nature driven. 
The planets die without thy blaze 

And cherubim with star ropped wing 


Float in thy diamond-sparkling ra’ 
Thou brightest emblem of their Ring, 


WE live in a world of study, and an age 
of human progress. The field of Na- 


ture is boundless. Her immutable laws 
surround us on every hand. A study of her 
vast operations, eternal and perpetual, forms 
the most pleasing, instructive, and useful oc- 
cupation in which the mind of humanity can 
engage. It expands, elevates, and ennobles 
our thinking powers, and, as our souls or in- 
ner beings Behold the grand and harmonious 
working of creations and systems, we seem 
to draw nearer the almighty Architect, and 
drink in inspiration to Ee us on through 
the avenues of investigation, to the portals 
_ of discovery. 

There is scarcely an object which appears 
to the terrestrial eye, that does not furnish 
a proper theme for study and contemplation. 
Among all the different branches of science, 
teeming with lessons of instructive wonder 
and admiration, there is none more striking- 
ly sublime than the study of astronomy. 

Probably the most prominent object of 
the visible universe is the sun, It governs 
all the planets of the solar system, holding 
them in their places by its attractive influ- 
ence, dispensing light anc heat to them ac- 
cording to their several distances, and fit- 
ting and adapting them for the proper abode 
of sentient and intelligent beings. Hence it 
is said to be the soul and animating prinei- 
ple of the many different worlds revolving 
round it. 

In contemplating its size, the mind is filled 
with wonder at the immensity of Almighty 
power. It is eight hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles in diameter, and over two mii- 
lion five hundred thousand miles in circumfer- 
ence; being five hundred times larger than 
all the other planets of the solar system 
combined. Such vast magnitude we can 
scarcely comprehend without the aid of i!!us- 


tration. A man, traveling at the rate of for- 
ty miles a day, would complete the circuit of 
our easth in less than two years. To travel 
round the sun, at the same rate, would re- 
quire about one hundred and seventy-five 
years. It would take a train of cars, pro- 
ceeding at the rate of two hundred miles a 
day, about thirty five years. A locomotive, 
dashing forward at the rate of a mile in a min- 
ute, or sixty miles an hour, which is about 
the fastest railway time on record, would 
make the trip across the American Conti- 
nent, from ocean to ocean, in a little over 
two days. It would make the entire circuit 
of the globe in a little over seventeen days. 
To spin around the circumference of the 
sun, at the same rate of speed. would require 
over five years. It would take one million four 
hundred thousand worlds like ours to make 
one of the size of the sun, and over one hun- 
dred and twelve, laid side by side, to reach 
across its diameter. The orbit of the moon 
is two hundred and forty thousand miles 
from the centre of the earth. Now if the 
centre of the sun was situated where we are, 
that stupendous orb would reach more than 
two hundred thousand miles beyond the 
moon, or her orbit, in every direction. 

Not only is this magnificent orb the 
fountain and dispenser of light and heat to 
the different worlds of the planetary syste 
but it holds them in their positions, and at 


rects all their motions; producing yee and 


nights, seasons, months, and years; clothing 
the earth with vegetation, as it doubtless 
does the other planets; beautifying and 
adorning the landscape with cheering tints 
and colors, and producing fittin abodes for | 
myriads of animated beings. It is, there- 
fore, the most important object the natural 
eye of man can rest upon; and yet perbaps 
less is known respecting it than most any 
other body of the system. 

When viewed by the aid of a telescope it 
resents the appearance of a vast globe of 
re, with dark, uneven spots interspersed 

here and there over its dazzling surface. 
Some of these spots are so large that they 
can be seen by the naked eye. Such was 
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the case in 1816. The first account of their 
discovery, of which we have any authentic 
record, was in 1611; though they have doubt- 
less existed as long as the sun itself. Hers- 
chel saw one of these dark spots which he 
estimated to be fifty thousand miles in di- 
ameter; or more than six times the diameter 
of the earth. They do not always appear of 
the same size and form; but often vary, or 
change, in respect to magnitude, number, 
and intensity. Sometimes forty or fifty may 
be observed at once; at others only one or 
two. They appear to pass over the sun’s 
disk, from left to right, in about thirteen 
and one-half days; and a complete revolu- 
tion is performed in about twenty-five days 
and ten hours. This, of course, proves that 
the sun revolves on its axis, in a manner 
corresponding to the diurnal or daily mo- 
tion of the earth, completing a revolution in 
twenty-five days and ten hours. 

In respect’ to the real physical nature of 
the sun, the world is yet in doubt. All that 
we hear or read in regard to it is mere conjec- 
ture. Being entirely different from the oth- 
er planets, we cannot reason by comparison, 
or analogy, and hence one astronomer forms 
one opinion, and another forms another. 
All the other planets belonging to it, or re- 
volving round it, are dark or opaque; and 
the light of the sun shining upon them is all 
that makes them visible to us. But the sun 
is different. It shines by its own light; 
shedding its effulgent beams from the cen- 
tre over all. What it really is, no man can 
tell. It is now a period of unusual commo- 
tion on its surface. ‘The solar spots are nu- 
merous, and shifting, like the rolling clouds 
of some vast cyclose, pay indicating the 
tremendous action of elemental forces. 
Those, who have not looked at the sun 
through a telescope for three or four years, 
wee probably be astonished at its changed 
appearance. ft will probably be some years 
before its surface will appear as clear as it 
did in 1878, and during that time hundreds 
of telescopes will be turned upon it, and the 
most careful records of observation will be 
kept. Scientific minds are busy, and astro- 
nomical science is steadily advancing, step 
by step; and the time may come when 
grand discoveries wil! be made in this quar- 
ter, and new and sublime truths be added to 
adorn the s of human knowledge. 
Then will the patient investigator and toil- 
worn student receive their rewards for anx- 
ious watching, and sleepless nights of study. 
We cannot know all at the beginning. The 

of human advancement is not ripe yet 

for the august discovery. It may come, 
however, in its own g time ; and some 
generation of the distant future, far more 
advanced than we, may solve the mighty 


problem. 
Some have supposed the sun to be a dark 


or opaque body, like the other planets, but 
surrounded by an exceedingly luminous at- 
mosphere; and that the dark spots that ap- 
pear on its surface are rents or apertures 
therein, through which we look upon the 
dark body of the sun itself. Others are of 
the opinion that the celestial orb is a vast 
globe of liquid fire, and the spots huge 
masses of dross and ashes floating therein. 
Some advance the idea that it is surrounded 
by an ocean of molten Java, and that the 
spots are great cavernous craters, through 
which we look far down into the interior, or 


perhaps mountain peaks, rising above the 
turbulent .sea of glowing melted matter. 
Some think the spots are satelites, or 
moons, revolving around the sun in the 
Same manner that the moon revolves around 
the earth; while others imagine them to be 
clouds, or dark masses of matter, floating in 
the upper regions of the sun’s atmosphere. 
Others, again, are of the opinion that the 
sun derives its brilliant effulgence from an 
ocean of electric light, and that by some 
convulsion, vast waves are sometimes 
thrown outward, into space, like the waves 
of water when a stone has been thrown in- 
to a pond; and when they reach our planet, 
we experience their effect by an unusually hot 
summer, or a term of very warm weather, in 
whatever season it may occur. 

Violent explosions have been observed to 
take place on the sun’s surface, and flames 
and volcanic-appearing matter thrown, in 
some Cases, to an estimated height of thou- 
sands of miles. No sounds of these terrific 
disturbances have ever reached us, and 
what direct effect they may produce we may 
never know. But no doubt they are useful 
and necessary, and together with all other 
phenomena work beneficially in producin 
changes, and carrying on the great laws an 
operations of Nature. Some have imag- 
ined that worlds have been thrown off in 
this manner, and in this way the earth and 
other _—s of the solar system originated ; 
that they will continue revolving round him 


for perhaps millions of years ; but that eventu- 


ally their centrifu orce will be overcome 
by the attractive influence of the sun, and 
they will be drawn back again, to the fiery, 
turbulent orb from which they sprang. e 
leave the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions. 
What appears to be the daily motion ot 
the sun, from east to west, is only apparent; 
and is caused by the motion of the earth on 
its axis, from west to east. The earth pass- 
es around the sun over ninéty millions of 
miles distant from it, requiring a year to 
complete the circuit. This motion produces 
the change of seasons. The sun has a sim- 
ilar motion; traveling around some distant 
and unknown centre, carrying with it its 
whole retinue of revolving worlds, in the 
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same manner that the earth carries the 
moon on its yearly journey round the sun; 
but so vast is its orbit, or path, that it would 
require eighteen million two hundred thou- 
sand years to complete a single revolution. 
Here we come to a field for speculation and 
inquiry. Reasoning from analogy, we infer 
that great changes will probably be pro- 
duced as it moves forward around the circle ; 
but what the effect will be upon our planet 
we cannot tell. Climates and temperatures 
— be changed for thousands of centuries ; 
and mighty upheavals and convulsions 
brought about that will rend the rocks, and 


shatter the solid earth in a manner that will 
sweep away all animal and vegetable life, 
and call for a new creation to usher in the 
new era, or geological period. 

Be this as it may, be assured that as time 
carries us onward, from change to change, 
the unchangeable laws of Nature are being 
faithfully worked out, under the direct su- 
pervision of an Almighty God, whose pow- 
er and goodness is boundless and eternal, 
and that everything is working together for 


The subject for our next paper will be, 
“The Moca.” 


THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. 


BY SALLY 


HE whole city of New York, or rather 

the fashionable portion of it, was alive 
with excitement, for a countess, a_ real 
countess, had deigned to settle, for a time, 
m an elegant mansion on Murray Hill, and 
this event was the topic of conversation at 
every ball, opera and musical /é¢e, and even 
in the sacred precincts of the church fair 
blondes and rosy brunettes would whisper 
softly to one another, behind their dainty 
books of devotion, about the sayings and 
doings of the lovely French countess, 
Claire de !’Orme. 

“ Mrs. Livingstone celebrates her daughter 
Minnie’s eighteenth birthday, by giving a 
party at her residence on Fifth Avenue, one 
week from tonight, and at the same time in- 
troduces to New-York society the charming 
countess who has brought letters of intro- 
duction to a number of the first families,” 
said Annie Alwyne to her friend Carrie 
Hastings as they rode leisurely along in the 
luxurious carriage belonging to the former, 
while the winter sunlight flashed and spar- 
kled across the animated faces of the pret- 
ty belles, giving a brighter blush to the 
rosy cheeks, and a happier light to the soft 
brown eyes. 

“I do hope I shall be favored with a 
note of invitation to the /é¢e, for I am anx- 
ious to see this titled lady about whom such 
glowing descriptions o beauty, elegance 
and rare fascinations are so rife. 

“I presume that during the winter 
Madame the Countess will open her splen- 
did mansion, and entertain those whom she 
honors by her fair presence. 1 hear that 
her drawing-rooms, and in fact her whole 
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house, is a marvel of beauty, and I hope 
you and I will be favored with a glimpse of 
a enchantress and her enchanted cas- 
tle.” 

So, for a short time, many hearts fluttered 
with hope and fear, and when the night ar- 
rived, the night of the birthday party, 
those who were favored were the happiest 
mortals, and those who had been slighted 
or forgotten the most miserable, but among 
the number who were supremely joyous 
over the delicately written notes of invita- 
tion were our two pretty friends Annie and 
Carrie, who in soft floating robes, with bright- 
hued blossoms crowning their graceful 
heads, made a sweet picture of youthfal 
loveliness amid the crowd of high-born 
beauties. 

The luxurious rooms of Mrs. Livingstone 
were filled to overflowing, for all who could 
possibly be present on this most important 
occasion were anxious todo so, not only 
out of regard to the fair daughter of their 
hostess, whom all loved for her gentle, re- 
a manner, and sweet, childlike ways, but 
also for the pleasure of seeing, and if possi- 
ble of being introduced to, the noble lady 
who would grace the party by her presence. 

As the timepiece chimed, out in silvery 
tones the hour of ten, the carriage of 
Madame de |’Orme arrived, and, in a mo- 
ment after, the lady entered the room es- 
corted by her host, Mr. Livingstone. 

Immediately, all eyes were fixed upon the 
stranger, who walked in a stately manner, 
seemingly unconscious of the sensation she 
created. Her figure was perfect, and her 
face without a fault to mar its beauty; her 
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eyes were dark, and a hundred varying ex- 
pressions passed through them; her teeth 
and lips were as those of a child, the one 
so pure and white, the other so red and 
tempting; her jet black hair was braided in 
a coronet; and from each tiny ear on the 
white throat, rounded arms and taper fin- 
gers glittered rainbow-hued diamonds, while 
the sweeping robe of crimson satin was 
powdered with golden fleurs de dis. 

Minnie Livingstone, a lovely girl, with 
pale, delicate complexion, eyes blue, and 
ringlets that shone in the gas light like 
clusters of gold, seemed beside this brilliant 
beauty like a violet shadowed by a costly 
exotic, and after receiving the congratula- 
tions of the fair countess, the young girl 
retired to a curtained alcove, feeling a 
strange sensation of unhappiness in her 
gentle bosom, for, notwithstanding the joy- 
ous occasion and the public announcement 
of her engagement to her cousin Arthur 
Conway, although her lifé had hitherto been 
without one care or sorrow, now on this 
her eighteenth birthday she felt a presenti- 
ment of future anguish and suffering, that 
seemed to enfold her like a cloud. 

“ Minnie, why are you hiding yourself 
away in this secluded spot? and what is 
the meaning of that sad expression? Have 
I done aught to offend? Ifso I ask pardon 
of my darling, for you are dearer to me 
than life, and I cannot be happy when you 
are not.” 

And the speaker, a fine-looking man of 
raceful manner, refined countenance, and 
om modulated accents that indicated his 
social superiority, took the hand of the now 
blushing girl, and in the shadow of the silk- 
en curtains, drew her to his side, murmuring 
fondly as he pressed a kiss on the white 
forehead. 

“ Forgive me, Arthur, for causing you one 
moment’s anxiety on my account and on 
this joyous occasion too, but I know not 
what came across me a few minutes ago, I 
seemed, even in the midst of light, perfume, 
flowers, soft melody, and silvery laughter, 
to be surrounded by cloud and gloom, while 
my heart was heavy as lead ; but now you 
are by my side, all shadows have departed. 
By the way, what do you think of the French 
countess ? is she not a marvel of beauty? ” 

“She is perfect in face and form, and if 
her mind corresponds in grace and loveli- 
ness she will not failto bring admirers b 
the score to her feet; but come, Minnie, it 
would not do for the bright, particular star 
to absent herself from her guests. The 
music is playing one of Strauss’s most be- 
witching waite and we will join the dan- 
cers.” 

What a contrast the two belles of the 
ball presented as standing for a moment 
side by side they attracted the attention of 


all,— the dark-eyed countess with such 
coloring, such oriental magnificence in dress, 
and such rare fascination of manner; Minnie 
so gentle and modest, with an irrepressibly 
lovely face, one to haunt the memory forever 
in the bewitching glamour of its fabulous 
beauty. 

Arthur Conway was courteous and atten- 
tive to his betrothed, but like all the other 
gentlemen present he seemed almost be- 
wildered by the presence of the magnificent 
countess, 

As the weeks passed, all the fashionabies 
seemed determined to outvie each other in 
the elegance of their entertainments to the 
French lady, and night after night found 
the same party assembled as that gathered 
beneath the roof of Mrs. Livingstone on 
Minnie’s birth-night. Gradually, and al- 
most imperceptibly, a change had come over 
Arthur Conway. When he came to see his 
betrothed, he was absent-minded, cold in 
manner, gloomy and abstracted; he no 
longer called her by endearing names or 
noticed her pale cheek and sad tear-dimmed 
e es. 

Me Minnie, darling,” said Mrs Livingstone, 
one day in early spring to her daughter, 
who was reclining languidly on a couch, 
“you do not seem well, and the past winter 
gayeties have been too much for you. 
Make your ‘engage ye for a trip to Eu- 
rope. The change will do you good, and as 
your wedding is not for another year we 
need be in no hurry to return.” 

The watchful mother had noted her child’s 
pale, sad face, and also the neglect and cold 
absent manner of Arthur, while rumors of 
his attention to Madame de |'Orme had 
reached her ears, so she determined to take 
her child away, and see if change of scene 
would not cure her of her love for one who 
seemed so unworthy. 

Eagerly and with feverish haste Minnie 
prepared for an early departure from home, 
and when, after a week’s absence, her be- 
trothed called, she told him that on the mor- 
row her parents and herself left f»r Germa- 
ny. 

“ This is very sudden, very unexpected,” 
said the young man, as for a moment he 
seemed stunned by the news. “Do not go, 
Minnie, do not leave me. I know 1 am up- 
worthy of you, and that my conduct to you, 
my grpte darling, has not been loving and 
loyal; but forgive me, and give me back 
your affection, and I will redeem my past 
errors.” 

“No, Arthur,” replied Minnie tenderly, 
but firmly, “if you are so fickle and can 
change so easily, you are not one into whose 
keeping I can give my future happiness. | 
love you, but not well enough to marry one 
who can outrage all feelings of delicacy and 
love by openly paying attention to another, 
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1 have long known of your passion for 
Madame de 1’Orme, but have said nothing 
to you or to my parents, but I shall consid- 
er our engagement at an end, and | now 
return the ring you put on my finger only 
four short months ago.” 

“ Minnie, do not be so cruel. I willown I 
have been dazzled by the charms of the 
countess, but it is you I love, you to whom 
my heart is given. O darling, forgive me, 
and stay with me.” 

And Arthur sank at the feet of the almost 
heart-broken Minnie, begging her to take 
him back; but although almost heart: 
broken, the usually very mild and quiet 
girl was firm as a rock, and so they parted, 
She telling him that she should remain 
abroad one year. In that time she would 
neither see him nor have any communica- 
tion with him; if. at the end of the year, he 
was worthy, and she still loved him, then 
they wouid again be betrothed. 

Minnie’s parents and friends applauded 
the noble girl’s conduct, and Arthur Con- 
way saw the steamer depart carrying the 
blue-eyed heiress far away, and for a while 
he was disconsolate, but soon, very soon, 
the fair enchantress again wove ber spell 
over him, and Minnie was forgotten. 

At the mansion of the French countess, 
in a luxurious boudoir, gorgeous: with hang- 
ings of velvet and lace, reciining in a crim- 
son velvet easy-chair, was the fair lady who 
had fascinated all hearts by her wondrous 
beauty. Is she angel or demon? true or 
false? as her maid gives the finishing 
touch to her elegant toilette, the lady gazes 
into the gleaming depths of the mirror, and 
a smile of triumph lights her dark eyes. 

A ring at the bell, and a servant enters 
with a card on which she reads the name of 
Arthur Conwa 

“Tell him 


will be down’ minute,” 
and bidding her maid leave her, the count- 
ess sat deep in thought a short time. 


“ What shall I do,” she murmured, “ with 
this troublesome lover? 1 am so tired of 
him, but he has some money and he adores 
me. I cannot afford to lose him yet, or un- 
til I am certain of Mr. Carleton, who counts 
his gold by the million. It is true I am 
really madame the countess, but who am |? 
and whom did I marry, I,a r despised ac- 
tress with nothing but my face to carry me 
to the heights to which I aspired? By my 
beauty, I captured the old imbecile Count 
de Orme, and he soon became tired of 
life with me as his countess, so very fool- 
ishly he shot himself. So with my fair face, 
a title,and money enough to live on long 
enough to dazzle the eyes of these silly im 
pressible Americans, until I can entrap a 
rich husband, I came to New York. I 
thought when Arthur Conway crossed my 
path that he had immense wealth, but 1 


‘have been misinformed, so he can go. I 


am tired of him: let him return to his first 
love, the simple heiress, who was heart- 
broken at his desertion, But now to get 
rid of this tiresome admirer, for I am ex- 
pecting Mr. Carleton.” 

And the fair, false siren, with a smile 
lighting up her face, looking almost angelic, 
entered the lofty drawing-rooms where was 
seated the infatuated lover. 

“O my darling, my idol,” was the im- 
passioned exclamation of Arthur, as the 
countess, “ so fair without, but false within,” 
came softly and smilingly to the side ot him 
wh» for her sake had sacrificed so much. 
“ How long the hours seem when I am ab- 
sent from you, how fleeting when with you. 
Dear,” he said, looking up into her face, 
“will you be true to me? Sometimes | 
fear you grow weary of so much devotion, 
but every thought of my heart is yours, 
every impulse of my nature settles in you, 
and if you were to cast me off, | should 
want to die. O Claire,” he said with sud- 
den earnestness, “be true to me, be true to 
me.” 

“ You wound me by your implied doubts,” 
replied the fair traitress, who even then was 
thinking how she could best and easiest 
free herself from the now hated bonds. 

“Do you not know that I love you? and 
can you not trust me? But, Arthur, you 
forget your first love, sweet Minnie Living- 
ston. You tired of her and changed in 
mes affection. Why not become weary of 
me ” 

For a moment, the young man’s heart 
felt a sharp pang of sorrow as he thought of 
the pure maiden and her once deep devotion 
for him, then gazing into the dark, starr 
eyes of the countess, his good angel fled, 
and the mad passion of his baser nature 
took possession of him. 

“My cousin is a noble, beautiful girl; 
she is worthy the affection of any man,” 
answered Arthur Conway very gravely, 
“but what I felt for her was no more like 
love compared to my feelings for you than 
the mild rays of the moon can be contrasted 
with the fierce rays of the noonday sun.” 
And there they sat and talked until the sun 
flaunted its crimson banners o’er the ram- 
parts of purple and gold, and the silver 
crescent like a tiny boat sailed out from the 
fleecy clouds. 

Claire de l’'Orme watched the handsome 
figure of her lover as he passed down the 
shaded avenue. Refined, spiritual and pic- 
turesque she looked; but had I been her 
love, | would have liked a warmer light in 
the dark eyes, and a look less cold and 
cruel in the clear, perfect face. 

The months drifted on, It was nearly 
time for the Livingstones to return from 


! their foreign tour. Nota word or line had 
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Minnie sent to her cousin, and he knew not, 
neither did he care now, what her feelings 
toward him were, for with every impulse 
of his strong passionate nature he idolized 
Claire de Orme. 

“Have you heard the latest fashionable 
intelligence in regard to the fair French 
countess?” asked Philip Armidale of Ar- 
thur Conway as they met one bright day in 
April. Armidale was a rejected suitor of 
the heartless French madame, and knowing 
of Conway’s devotion to her, took pleasure 
in giving pain to those more favored than 
himself. 

“ No,” replied Arthur, startled for a mo- 
ment by the abruptness of the question 
about one who was ever in his thoughts. 

“She is engaged to and soon to be mar- 
ried to the millionaire, Robert Carleton” — 

“It is false, and you are a cowardly vil- 
lain to report such news; she is mine, my 
promised wife,” said Arthur, his eyes wild 
and blazing with excitement. 

Laughing softly, Armidale turned on his 
heel, saying, “ Go and ask her.” 

The house of the countess on Murray 
Hili was closed when Arthur called, and 
the next day he heard the news of her en- 
gagement confirmed, 

Yn a luxurious room, in an English hotel, 
Mrs. Carleton sat with her husband, sip- 
ping her morning cup of chocolate, and 
reading a New-York paper. Suddenly her 
cheek paled, and for a moment she felt a 


faint feeling come across her, for she read 
the following paragraph :— 


“A young man, well-known in the fash- 
ionable world, Arthur Conway by name, 
was found dead in his bed at his hotel this 
morning. A note on his dressing-table, ad- 
dressed to his mother, explained the rash 
act of death by poison. ‘ Mother, fareweil. 
I am tired of life, for the one I idolized has 
proved faithless. ARTHUR.’ ” 


The delicate cup in Madame’s jeweled 
hand was shivered into a hundred pieces. 
Had she cared for him? Just then, her 
husband, yellow, wrinkled and bent, entered. 

“So that young fool, Conway, has com- 
mitted suicide,” he sneered. “ The world 
is well rid of him. 

“You are right,” was the answer, “ but 
how shocking and vulgar to put such things 
in print about the aristocrats. It would not 
matter if he were a poor laborer.” 

And an hour after, arrayed in shining 
silk and costly laces, the beautiful bride 
went riding with her husband. 

The day that sweet Minnie Livingstone 
returned to New York, she heard of Ar- 
thur’s sad death. She mourned for him as 
a sister would for a brother, for her heart 
had been won, while absent, by a gentleman 
in every way worthy of so noble a nature, 
and at Christmas the golden-haired Minnie 
was a blushing bride. 


HEARING WITH THE EVES. 
HAKSPERE makes one of his comic 


characters say, “I see a_ voice.” 
Pains and patience have within the last 
twenty years made that absurd use of the 
senses almost literal, and very useful in the 
case of deaf mutes. 

The possibilities of lip-reading are well 
illustrated in the case of Walter P. Chamber- 
lain, of Marblehead, Mass., who delivered 
an address upon the subject at the conven- 
tion of articulation teachers in Worcester. 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is now forty-nine 
years old, has been stone-deaf since he had 
the scarlet fever at the age of five, but his 
parents took the greatest pains to teach him 
to read by observing the motion of the 
speaker’s lips, and he has also derived great 
assistance from studying the motion of his 
own lips before a mirror. 

He cannot understand every word in a 
running conversation, but recognizes enough 


to almost always understand a person’s 
meaning. Mr. Chamberlain has attained 
such proficiency in the art of lip-reading and 
articulation, that during the war he enlisted, 
and successfully passed a medical examina- 
tion. He was in the service for some time, 
when one night his secret was discovered, 
and he was discharged. 

Upon the night in question he had occa- 
sion to go to the spring supplying the camp 
with water, when he was challeuged by the 
guard. Owing to the darkness he could not 
see the sentinel, and of course did not hear 
him. He was arrested, and had an exami- 
nation the next morning, and, in response to 
the Cemen “ Are you deaf?” he replied, — 

“If I were deaf, how could I erstand 
your question?” 

He successfully passed the examinatio: 
until an investigation of his case re 
the fact that he was totally deaf. 
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WILD IRISH WEDDINGS. 


BY PROF. SERANOS D. PATRIE. 


years had passed 
since the siege which made the little 
city of Derry forever memorable in history. 
As compared with past times Ireland might 
be called tranquil; the passions that took 
fire a quarter of a century later, in the Re- 
bellion of 1798, had not been aroused; and 
with the cessation of evil warfare came an 
advance in social improvements. 

Sorely were ail such needed, and even 
more was a correct tone of opinion required ; 
for, in the want of this, was most ciearly 
seen the debased and lawless condition in 
which the country had lain. 

In few things was this more evident than 
in the wild and lawless manner in which ab- 
duction and forced marriages were regarded 
and carried out. 

In the south and west of Ireland, no girl 
known to be well portioned was safe. When 
once a girl was known to be possessed of 
money in her own right, there was sure to 
be some wild, daring fellow ready to seize 
her and it together; and, as he might de- 
pend upon assistance from most of those 
around, the exploit was not so dangerous as 
an undertaking of the kind looks now. 

In fact, in some parts of Ireland there ex- 
isted clubs for the purpose, the members of 
which gambled for the girls they considered 
desirable, and the winner was aided by all 
the other members in carrying off the prize. 

This association maintained a system of 
espionage so complete, that they knew the 
exact amount of every girl’s fortune, the 
way in which it was placed, and all the cir- 
cumstances that surrounded her, so as to be 
able to lay their plans with an acute vigi- 
lance seldom defeated. 

The English Government had tried at dif- 
ferent times to put an end to this state of 
things. Several Acts of Parliament were 
passed to meet the evil: one in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century for “ pun- 
ishing any who carried away maidens who 
were inheritors;” seventy years later, anoth- 
er, more severe, rendering those who car- 
ried off heiresses who were under age liable 
to the penalty of death. This Act was not 
modified so late a period as 1842; but 
about eighty years before that time it bore 
down heavily on one of the most remarka- 
ble cases of the kind that had occurred ; 
remarkable, not only for the social position 
of the parties concerned, but also for its 
happening in the most civilized part of the 
country, near the city of Derry, and among 


a population so largely leavened with Scotch 
and English settlers, that the lawlessness 
and passion so rt attributed to Celtic 
blood would scarcely have been supposed 
to appear. Indeed, all the parties concern- 
ed in this melancholy business, seem to 
have been of Scotch descent. The lady’s 
family undoubtedly were, being said to 
claim an ancestry no less noble than the 
great reformer Knox. 

They bore his name, and had probably 
been among the earliest settlers in Ulster, 
for the ancient woods that surround the still 
existing family seat had been planted and 
kept with taste and care, Their dark shad- 
ow overhangs the Foyle, and harmonizes 
well in its weight and m toe with the tragic 
history that few travelers have failed to hear 
when passing along the road from Derry to 
Strabane. 

During the seventy-five years that had 
passed since the conclusion of the siege of 
Derry, the trade and commerce of the place 
had vastly increased, and its capabilities 
for becoming the flourishing business town 
it now is were attracting capital, and devel- 
oping industry. 

Among the wealthier merchants of the 
town was a Mr.McNaghten. He had ason 
named John, who seemed to possess a 
larger share of all the things that men call 
good than fails to the lot of many in life. 
In person a very model of masculine beau- 
ty, a tall and well-proportioned figure, and a 
perfectly handsome face; a voice of singu- 
lar sweetness ; affable and insinuating man- 
ners; and all these gifts heightened and 
added to by an education on which his fa- 
ther had spared neither cost nor pains. He 
took a mee in the university of Dublin, 
and, if he had been compelled to work for a 


living, might, perhaps, have lett a different 
history behind him; but not only did his fa- 
ther’s wealth hinder any such necessity, but 
just at this time he came into possession of 
a considerable property, the bequest of a 


near relative; and he immediately com- 
menced a course of wild and riotous living, 
in which his disposition became sorely 
tered and lowered, and fierce passions, that 
had scarcely shown before, mastered him 
with uncontrolled fury. 

Such was his extravagance, that early in 
life, soon after his marriage, which took 
place while he was very young, his re 
sources were so exhausted that he was una- 
ble to ward off arrest; and his wife lost her 
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life from the effect of the shock she sus- 
tained when the sheriff seized her husband. 

Some time after, being again at liberty, 
and still a young and handsome man, with 
polished manners, and considerable clever- 
ness, McNaghten managed, through friends 
connected with the Irish Government, to 
obtain a valuable appointment in Derry. 
Circumstances connected with his duty led 
to an intimate acquaintance with Mr. Knox, 
whose residence was about two miles from 
Derry. He was a gentleman rather ad- 
vanced in life, and of the highest respecta- 
bility. Mrs. Knox was living, and they had 
a daughter, then about fifteen years of age, 
a singularly lovely girl, gentle and amiable 
as it was possible for any creature to be. 
This young lady was entitled to a very large 
fortune, independent of her father, and addi- 
tional to what she might receive from him. 

McNaghten took every opportunity to in- 

tiate himself with Miss Knox, who is 
‘described as having been of a guileless and 
_most affectionate nature. Before her father 
or mother knew anything of the matter, she 
had been induced by McNaghten to promise 
that, in two years from that time, she would 
marry him. 

When this was made known to her parents 
their distress was extreme, and Mr. Knox in- 
dignantly expelled McNaghten from his 
house, and bade him come there no more; 
and. had he held firmly to this prohibition, 
all that followed might have been prevented. 
In a weak moment, however, he, some time 
after, yielded to representations made to 
him on behalf of McNaghten, and in an evil 
hour again admitted the snake to his hearth. 

In all the natural freedom that belongs to 
country life, Miss Knox was accustomed to 
walk about the shrubberies and woodland 

aths around her father’s house. A little 
oot-boy or page often attended her, to carry 
a basket containing some delicacy for any of 
the sick poor near, or to bring home the 
wild flowers and mosses which gave her 
such delight, and in which the woods around 
were particularly rich. 

One day. McNaghten surprised her by 
suddenly appearing where, under a clump of 
beeches down near the river-side, she was 

thering flowers. He induced her to let 

im sit down beside her, talked of undying 
love, and how her father’s opposition might 
yet be overcome; then spoke of marriage, 
and its ceremonial, and, producing a small 
prayer-book, asked her to look over the ser- 
vice along with him; there could be no 
harm in that, and perhaps she had never 
read it; and then forthwith he read the ser- 
vice to her, prevailing upon her to answer 
the responses. 

Whether or no Miss Knox thought this 
reading of any importance cannot be said; 
but to the end of each response she added 


the clause, “If my father should consent.” 
But on this ceremony, if such it could be 
called, McNaghten at once acted, and 
claimed the young lady as his wife, to the 
indignant surprise of her father, who now 
again forbade him the house, and at once 
instituted proceedings in an ecclesiastical 
court, which declared the marriage null and 
void, whilst McNaghten was publishing it 
in every newspaper in Ireland. 

Soon after this McNaghten had to make 
a hasty flight to England, as proceedings 
were ordered against him by the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, the officers of which he had 
threatened to shoot for setting aside his so- 
called marriage. 

But the disturbance he had created in the 
formerly quiet and happy household of the 
Knoxes was not over, and information soon 
reached Mr. Knox that McNaghten had re- 
turned, and was concealed in Derry. He, 
however, took no notice of the mattef, 
either thinking little of the quarter from 
which the information had come, or else 
despising McNaghten himself, and consid- 
ering him powerless for further annoyance. 

Some humble friends of the family, how- 
ever, took all this more seriously to heart. 
Not far from Prehen, Mr. Knox's residence, 
lived the woman who had been his daugh- 
ter'’s nurse, and she, and her husband, who 
was a blacksmith, were affectionately at- 
tached to the young lady. 

These peopje had reason to think thata 
man who had been seen lurking about the 
woods was McNaghten in disguise; and as, 
even in this, the most civilized county in 
Ireland, abduction was a common form of 
courtship, they considered his being there 
boded danger to their young lady, and so 
represented things to her parents, that the 
trusty blacksmith was substituted for the 
little page who had stood by while the 
mock marriage in the wood had taken place, 
and he tollowed Miss Knox whenever she 
left the house. 

In the fall of the year the family were to 
go to Dublin, and remain there for a dime, 
in the hove that society and change would 
be beneficial after going through so much 
annoyance. 

McNaghten had full information of all 
their movements and intentions, and seems 
at once to have laid his plans. It was No- 
vember. The party were to travel! in their 
own great old family coach, getting relays of 
horses along the road, and spending several 
days in accomplishing what eight hours do 
now. Mr. Knox, his wife, daughter, and a 
maid, were inside. Beside the coachman 
sat the smith, a footman at the back; all 
three well armed. 

In a hut a short distance back from the 
road, about a mile from their own avenue 
gate, lay McNaghten and a party of desper- 
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adoes with him. They had horses with 
them, and a large supply of firearms. 

A man disguised as a yarn-buyer was on 
the road, apparently seeking information at 
a cottage on the wayside as to where yarn 


could be had. This man, when he saw the 
carriage coming, ran through the fields to 


the hut where McNaghten and the others 
were concealed, and they reached the road- 
side in time to intercept the carriage as it 
came up. 

McNaghten and another man both fired at 
the unfortunate smith, who, though dread- 
fully wounded, was not killed. McNaghten 


then rode up close to the window of the car- 


riage, into which he could not see, the blinds 
being drawn, and discharged into it the 
heavily loaded blunderbuss he heid. 

One awiul scream was heard, and cpen- 
ing the window, Mr. Knox fired his pistol at 
the assailant, and struck McNaghten, who 
was also fired at by the footman, and struck 
by him also. Another minute, and the men 
with him had carried him off, holding him 
on the horse. There were none to follow 


them, for inside the carriage, literally in a 
1 of blood, lay Miss Knox’s lifeless form. 
ive balls from the blunderbuss were lodged 
in it; and that this was so, and none of the 
other three occupants of the carriage were 


struck, seemed to be accounted for by the 
fact, that when first they found the carriage 
e 


stopped, and so apprehended danger, s 
had thrown herself upon her father to pro- 
tect him, thinking, as was probably the case, 
that he would be the object of the attack, 
and so, with her arms round his neck, had 
received the whole charge in her own body. 
A large reward was offered for Mc- 
Naghten’s apprehension, for some time in 
vain. At last some of the military who 
were employed found him in a farmer’s hay- 
loft, and though miserably wounded, he 
fought like a tiger before they could take 
him. Soon after, most of his accomplices 
were taken up, and one of them turned 
king’s evidence. They were all taken to 
Lifford gaol, and the government issued a 
special commission for their trial. 
McNaghten was brought into court wra 
ped in blankets, and laid down on a table in 
the dock ; he could neither stand nor walk, and 
yet in this miserable state of weakness, and 
suffering extreme pain, he defended himself 
with an energy and cleverness that astonished 
all present, and strove hard to save from the 
fate that awaited himself a faithful servant, 
who had followed him through everything. 
In the attempt to do this he feigned not to 
know the man, and seemed to regard him as 
a stranger whom he had oot seen beiore. 
The poor fellow, not understanding the 
drift of this, burst into tears, exclaiming, — 
“Och, masthur dear, and is it going 'till 
disown me ye are afthur all?” 


The execution took place on the spot 
where the murder had been committed, Mc- 
wg ee being nearly as helpless as when 
on his trial. 

Among those who suffered with him, as 
sharers in the outrage, was the poor ser- 


vant spoken of, who, without lamenting his 


own condition, poured out the most piteous 
sorrow for his master, crying and wringing 
his hands in unrestrained grief. 

McNaghten appeared on this occasion 
clad in deep mourning, wearing jet orna- 
ments and large buckles of the same on his 
shoes. He always avowed the most pas- 
sionate regard for the young lady whom in 


the attempt to carry away he had so crueily 
murdered. 

A very remarkable case of abduction on- 
curred in 1779. 

In the spring of that year a company of 
strolling players reached a small town in the 
county of ogee and fitted up therea 
rough theatre at the end of a house with, 
which it commumicated. In those times, 
when people living in the country visited - 
large towns less frequently than they do now, 
and so had but a small share of 
anything of this kind brought together peo- 
ple 4 nearly all classes for many miles 
round, 


Among the audience one night in April 


were two young girls named Kennedy, with 
their mother and aunt. Their father was 
dead. He had been a wealthy gentleman- 
farmer, and part of his property which he 
had left to his daughters entitled each of 
them to two thousand pounds. Nota very 
large fortune certainly, but money was 
worth more then than now; and report, 
with its usual power, had magnified the pos- 
sessions of this famiiy until they were look- 
ed upon as something immense, and the 
daughters as heiresses to enormous wealti. 

Often had all this been discussed in the 
abduction clubs, and when the girls had 
reached the ages of fourteen and fifteen years 
they were balloted for as usual, and fell to 
the lot of two young men of the ordinary de- 
scription of the “squireen” class. They 
were both well connected, and were also pop- 
ular young men, being dashing, careless fel- 
lows, spending their time in sport and dis- 
sipation. 

One of them, Mr. Strang, belonged to Kil- 
kenny, However affable he might have ap- 

ared when excited by amusement, he was, 
in private, cross, passionate, and exacting. 
The younger girl, Anne, had fallen to his 
share, and it was curious that in temper and 
disposition there was a resemblance be- 
tween them. 

The name of the elder FS Katherine, 
had been drawn by a Mr. Garret Byrne of 
Carlow. 


The Kennedy family seem to have shared 
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in all the convivialties of the country, and 
so were met by these men at races, public 
balls, and such places, where they had been 
observed to pay court to them, and offer 
them attentions. 


They were both handsome girls, Anne 
unusually so; even at that early age show- 


ing both in face and figure much of that re- 
markable — and almost grandeur of ap- 
pearance which afterward greatly distin- 
guished her. 

Graigunanama was the name of the little 
town where the players had established 
themselves, and the representation on the 


night referred to was about half way 


through, when some people outside ob- 
served the approach of horsemen, coming in 
parties of two and three from different di- 
rections, and soon their errand began to be 
whispered about. There were no police in 
{reland at that time, and unless when with- 
in reach of a military station, people had to 
keep the peace for themselves. 

Some one conveyed to Mrs. Keunedy the 
intelligence that a party was being formed 
to carry off her daughters as they left the 
play that night. : 

n great alarm they withdrew from the 
theatre to a secluded room in the house at 
one end of which it had been established. 


There was a large, four-post bedstead in the 


room, with heavy curtains round it, among 
the folds of which the two girls concealed 
themselves, while some male friends, who 
had accompanied the party, secured the 
door with such means as were at hand, and 
piled up against it the heavy furniture of the 
room. 


There they remained without light, hop- 
ing anxiously as time passed on that their 
retreat from the theatre, which was very qui- 
etly effected, had not been observed. Thus 
an hour passed on without anything to cre- 
ate alarm, and then a confused noise was 
heard, and a number of men came rushing 
down the long passage that led to their re- 
treat, and throwing themselves forcibly 
against the door, soon burst it open. 

They were Strang and Byrne with some 
of their associates, all fully armed. At first 
they made a feint of having come to demand 
from Mrs. Kennedy her daughters in mar- 
raige; but while the parley was going on, 
some of them sprang to the bed, and drew 
pe the hangings the weeping, terrified 
girls. 

They were quickly borne off by their cap- 
tors, whose assistants in the matter so far 
outnumbered the Kennedys’ friends, that 
any assistance they could offer was less 
than useless. 

And now commenced a history which it is 
hard to believe happened in our own coun- 
try about a century age but the legal re- 
ports of the period fully confirm the ac- 


counts of it which have come down in other 


ways. 

PS or above five weeks these unhappy girls 
were taken about the country, chiefly 
through the counties of Carlow, Kildare, 
Kilkenny, and Waterford, without a change 


of clothes, riding generally by nigh with 


such little rest as was obtained by day at 
miserable, often empty and deserted houses, 
and surrounded always by a greater or less- 
er number of the lawless cavalcade that 
had assisted their captors. 

The first night they were taken to Kil- 
macshane, where they were solicited to mar- 


ry the men, and threatened that, if they did 


not, they would be put on board a vessel, 
and taken to a foreign country, and their 
mother and friends would never know what 
had become of them. A man was intro- 
duced here who was called a priest, and the 
terror of the girls became extreme. 

To quiet their hysterical grief, some wo- 
men were now introduced, who were either 
sisters or cousins of Byrne and Strang. 
The poor young girls became quieter on see- 
ing them, and clung to them for protection, 
— some food and drink was placed before 
them. 

They soon found that the women too were 
in the league against them, and, when they 


refused to take part in or listen to the ser- 


vice, which the so-called priest was attempt- 
ing to read, the women, finding other threats 
in vain, declared they would go away, and 
leave them to whatever treatment the men 
might offer to them. And then they told 
them that the reading of this service would 
free the men from any criminalty in the mat- 
ter, while it would not involve them in any 
thing further; and if they would only yield 
so far as this, and then take some rest, next 
day they should be restored to their mother. 

While they still hesitated, Strang and 
Byrne took a frightful oath before the priest, 
that if the girls did not let him go through 
the service or ceremony he was waiting to 
perform, they would ride with them through 
the country day and night, until they were 
nearly dead, and then put them down into 
into coal-mines whence they would never es- 
cape. To this they joined an assurance, 
that if the girls yielded, they should be re- 
stored at once to their home. 

It was afternoon now of the day succeed- 
ing their capture. Worn out and subdued, 
the girls became quiet, and the priest began 
to read, and at some parts of what he read, 
an assent was drawn or forced from them, 
Directly he ceased, they demanded to be 
taken home, but, one pretext and another, 
they were put off until dark. ‘ 

Next morning the party were all mounted 
as before, as the Miss Kennedys thought, 
to take them to their own home, which was 


in Rathmeadan, County Waterford; but in- 
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stead of this, they set off in another direc- 
tlon, and, day and night, they were kept rid- 
ing about, where, the girls knew not. And, 
after some days, another priest appeared on 
the scene, undertaking to “exorcise from 
them the spirit of rebellion and disobe- 
dience to their husbands.” But they resist- 
ed his spiritual influence as determinedly as 
they cid. the more violent villainy of the 
men around them. And there seemed to 
have been considerable violence used toward 
them at this time, for the threat of the coal- 
mines was renewed, and Strang, in one of 
his passions, personally ill-used Anne, and 
threw a heavy pewter utensil in ker face, 
inflicting a terrible blow. 

Five weeks passed in this manner, and 
they had reached the neighborhood of Dub- 
lin, where they seemed to intend carrying out 
their threat of taking the girls out of the 
country, for at Rush, a small fishing station 
not many miles from Dublin, a vessel was 
waiting for them, and on board this the 
whole party went. Their design in doing 
this was never fully known. 

The first place they went to was the town 
of Wicklow, where some unfavorable atten- 
tion was drawn to men who came in from 
the vessel, and a gentleman there named 
Power, a man of position and a magistrate, 
suspecting something, quickly collected an 
armed party, and went on board witk a 
search-warrant. 

Byrne and Strang were on shore with 
some of the party, and the rest offered an 
ineffectual resistance; and thus the poor, 
distressed girls were rescued, and restored 
to their friends and home. 

The chief actors in this iniquity escaped 
for a time, but before the end of July were 
apprehended. 

Not for a moment could they es:ablish any 
claim upon the girls as their wives. They 
made their depositions in the clearest man- 
ner. No doubt could exist of the brutality 
they had been subject to, and at the sprin 
assizes of 1780 the trial came on at Kil- 
kenny. 

Letters were put in evideuce for their de- 
fence, purporting to be written by the 
young ladies before the elopement, express- 
ing their sorrow at being unab‘e to gain 
their mother’s consent to their marriages, 
and begging their lovers to watch for a 
chance of carrying them off, but these let- 
ters were proved to be forgeries; whilst oth- 
ers were also shown, which the girls admit- 
ted they had written while under the terror 
of being buried in the coal-mines. They 
were addressed to the men as their hus- 
bands, were full of affectionate expressions, 
and were signed respectively, one, “ Your 
loving and affectionate wife, Anne Strang ;” 
and the other, “ Katherine Byrne.” 

This girl, Katherine, was said really to 


have been attached to Byrne, who had 
done what he could to soften the rigor of 
those miserable weeks. Had he possessed 
good principles, he was a man most women 
could have loved, and had she stood alone 
in the matter, it is probable there would 
have been no prosecution; but her sister 
Anne haa a hatred to Strang that nothin 

could lessen. Ask her not to prosecute 

she would not hear of it; and so, mere child 
as she was, she bore down the opposition of 
her elder and weaker sister, and helped her 
to be firm in refusing every appeal made to 
them to condone the matter. 

In this determination they were strongly 
upheld by a near relative, a gentleman fa- 
mous in the annals of duelling; he was prob- 
ably their nearest male friend, and by him 
all the preliminaries were urged forward re- 
lentlessly. 

Byrne and Strang were both found guilty, 
and sentenced to death; but that this would 
be carried out few really believed until it 
was done. Their rank in the country, the 
number and good standing of their connec- 
tions, the fact that they had attempted to 
marry the girls; and that abduction was 
never looked upon as a crime in Ireland; all 
these things, people said, rendered it impos- 
sible that such a sentence could be carried , 
out; it had been recorded merely to show 
what the legal penalty was. 

The men had friends in high places, and 


the Government was beset with applications 


on their behalf; but no support could be ob- 
tained from the Attorney-General, who had 
conducted the prosecution. Had these men 
belonged to the lower class, there would 
have been few to ask that they should be re- 
prieved; and why, because they were or 
ought to have been gentlemen, should they 
be excused? If this abduction were lightly 
treated, no girl would be safe, no family free 
from intrusion and insult; liberty and per- 
sonal safety must be ensured to all, and, 
most of all, to the young and weak. He 
called on the Government not to interfere 
with the sentence. 

Nor did they, to the intense surprise and 
anger of the populace, among whom the ex- 
citement was so great that a large military 
force had to be sent into Kilkenny when the 
time came at length for putting the law in 
force. 

The sympathy of the people for the crimi- 
nals was extreme. In Kilkenny every shop 
was shut all day, and in several acighboting 
towns the same was done; whilst the un- 
happy girls, who had been the victims of 
these men’s crimes, could not appear for 
years after, if indeed they ever could, with- 
out being mobbed and hooted. 

They received government pensions for 
their courage and firmness in prosecnting, 
and they both grew up into women as re- 
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markable for their stately beauty as they 
had been for their early unfortunate adven- 
tures. 

Some years afterward they were both re- 
spectably married, but neither of them very 
Gen Katherine’s husband, falling into 
ill-health, and being from this tormented by 
nervous fancies, himself haunted by 
Byrne’s ghost, who, day and night, seemed 


to stand by him; whilst Anne’s marriage 
from other circumstances, was still more 
miserable. 

That the social oganization of the couatr) 
would rendered such doings perfectly im 
possible now is satisfactory to reflect upon, 
still more is it to know that the public opin 
ion is so far changed for the better that they 
would no longer be commended. 


THE COMING PARTY. 


BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


ye NG forms in bright array, 

Brilliant Nigh d musi 

And the fairest in the throng — 

She who ’li sing Vo sweetest song — 


Jackson, Micnican, Serremper, 1881. 


She cares na’ for of 
Rubies, as 
Bhe not wear. 


Taher olden air te win, 


A WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY LOUISE S. DORR. 


thy country in summer means one thing. 
In winter it means a very different 
thing. In the one season there are emerald 
fields; opaline skies; singing brooks; the 
cicada’s whirring note; the swallow’s twitter- 
ing; the robin’s song; children tumbling 
and frolicking out-of-doors ; new-mown hay 
and clover dreamy twilight hours; 
mosquitos, too, sometimes, but a slight 
mention will do for them; restful nights and 
aceful days; abundant sunshine; health- 
ul exercise, and plenty of ozone. All this 
is meant by the country, in summer. 
, In winter it means only a barricade of 
snow-drifts, imprisonment within four walls, 
and Arctic isolation. So, at least, it seemed 
to Cyra Eveleth, whose first acquaintance 
with her uncle’s farm-house was made in 
winter. The Eveleths lived in Philadelphia, 
and this was in the interior of Maine. Cy- 
ra’s coming thither was not altogether from 
choice. Her family, though in good society, 
were not wealthy. Mrs. Eveleth had lately 
suffered from failing health, and a winter in 
Florida had been recommended by her 
physician. Though his business suf- 


fer in consequence, her husband must ac- 
company her. The cost of the journe 
would be considerable, and the addition 
expense of taking Cyra was not to be 
thought of, They had no relatives in the 
city with whom she could stay, so she con 
sented to immure herself for the winter in 
her uncle’s farm-house. Consented with 
outward cheerfulness, for she loved her 
mother, anil did not wish to cause her un- 
easiness, but she carried the spirit of a mar- 
tyr within her. 

It had been a fortnight fow since her ar- 
rival, and she had by no means become rec- 
onciled to her homely surroundings. Mr. 
Samuel Truman was a forehanded farmer, 
but it was his boast that he did not care for 
flummeries. The style of living at his 
house was therefore primitive like that of 
his ancestors. In the living room, the plas- 
tered ceiling was marred as to its pristine 
whiteness by smoke and house-flies. The 
walls were covered with a coarse paper 
in grotesque patterns. It was next to im- 
possible no% to fatigue one’s self with trying to 
study out what its figures meant. They 
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served as a perpetual Chinese puzzle, Cyra 
thought. Agron the walls, thus mysteri- 
ously decked, straight-backed chairs stood 
in rows, their rear legs worn off transverse- 
ly by many years of tilting back against the 
wall, Over the mantel amet a medical al- 
manac, and on the shelf was displayed a 
miscellaneous collection of articles. The 
great open fire, roaring defiance to the de- 
mon of winter, was the chief attraction of 
the room, that is, if we except its occupants. 

These, at the present time, were Cyra and 
her Cousin Jane. Uncle Sam and Aunt 
Martha. were spending the —— at a 
neighbor’s. Adrian Downing, the district 
school-master, who was a boarder at Mr. 
Truman's, had gone with them. Eph. Tru- 
man, a youngster of sixteen, who felt him- 
self rather older than he would in ten years 
from that time, was at the barn “foddering 
the cattle.” 

Jane Truman was a pretty, delicate-faced 
girl; simpie-hearted too, and, with stran- 
gers, shy. She had not yet overcome her 
awe of Cyra’s daintiness and elegance and 
city breeding, consequently the cousins had 
spent a somewhat uncomfortable evening. 

yra had been feeling strongly that these 
people were not of her world. Their ideas 
were circumscribed within the horizon that 
girt them round. Their neighborhood was 
* the happy valley ” to them, beyond which, 
unlike Rasselas, they had no ambition to 
penetrate. But Cyra had brought with her 
all the uneasiness of that discontented 
— So it is no wonder that a feeling of 

omesickness crept over her, clouding her 
face, and blinding her eyes with unwelcome 
moisture. 

Jane felt her cousin’s discontent with min- 
gied pity and discomfiture. She wished she 
could make it less dull for Cyra, but did not 
know how to begin. 

“ Oh, dear!” thought Jane, “ what did she 
come here for; I don’t know any more than 
the man in the moon what to do to please 
her, and I can’t bear to have anybody home- 
sick here.” 

She ran over in her mind, however, the 
simple amusements of which she had knowl- 
edge, and finally inquired somewhat shyly, — 

“Do you know how to play fox and 

? 


A discouraging negative from Cyra, and 
Jane was put to her trumps again. 

“Did you ever try a project?” was the 
next 

“Of what sort?” 
; “ Oh, one for finding out who you are go- 


to 
yy os objective cases and their governing 
words were not always in syntactical order 
it will be seen, though that was more the re- 


sult of habit than of ignorance, for she was 
fairly taught in the common hes. 


“How do you do that ?” asked C 

“ There are a good many ways. One is to 
take a looking-glass, and go down cellar in 
the dark. They say you wil! see the man 
you are going to marry in the glass. But 1 
should n’t dare to try that for anything,” 
pursued the girl in a low, fear-stricken tone. 
“I’ve heard of those that saw a coffin instead 
of a face, and that was a sign that the 
would die young, and never get married. 
Another way is to roast an egg, and fill up 
the place for the yelk with salt. Then you 
eat the egg, and go to bed without speaking, 
and you ’!l dream of thirst, and the man you 
are going to marry bringing you water. If 
it is in a tin dish, you are going to be poor, 
a glass tumbler means that you will be pret- 
ty well off, and a vessel of gold and silver 
that you will be very rich.” 

** What nonsense, Jane!” 

“Do you think so? Well, I don’t know. 
I’ve heard of those that have tried it, say 
there is truly something in it. I don’t say 
as I really believe it, but if you 're a mind to 
try ty for fun, I will.” 

“ Well, then, just for fun,” assented Cyra, 
laughing. “I speak for a golden goblet 
from the hand of a prince.” 

“I: ’s no more than you ought to have, 
I’m sure,” averred Jane; “but I shall be 
satisfied with a good-looking young man and 
glassware. I'll get the things ready now, and 
we ‘ll go right off up-stairs before Eph. 
comes in. Eph is such a hector we should 
never hear the last of it if he caught us at 
it. 

Cyra felt unlimited contempt for the whole 
gem but was too well-bred to show 

er disgust. When the e were prop- 
erly cooked and salted, she gulped hers 
down, and with it a feeling that was hardly 
less acrid than the morsel admitted into her 
mouth. Early the following morning she 
was awakened by Jane, who inquired eager- 


ly,— 
What dream, Cyra?” 

Cyra rubbed her eyes, adjusted the bed- 
clothes, which, in the vicinity of her mouth, 
had acquired an incrustation of frost, and 
answered sleepily, — 

“TI can’t remember yet. Did you see 
your good-looking young man with his 
glassware?” 

“ Yes, or at least I think he is good-look- 
ing. It was Mr. Downing. I was raspber- 
yh out in the back-pasture, and I was so 

ry” (she meant thirsty) “ that it seemed as if 
1 should die. 1 hunted everywhere for the 
spring, but I could n’t find it. Then Mr. 

owning came. You ought to have seen 
how grandly he smiled when he gave me the 
tumbler; and, oh! the water tasted like — 
well, I cannot tell you what it was like.” — 

“ Nectar I s 

“Perhaps so. I never drank any nectar, 
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so I don’t know,” said Jane simply. “Have 

n't you thought of = dream yet? I'd 
ive anything if you had dreamed of Albion 
traw.’ 

Now it had just flashed upon Cyra’s rec- 
ollection that she had actually been guilty 
of that enormity. Albion Straw was a 
young farmer, whose land joined Mr. Tru- 
man’s. Cyra had seen him sitting on the 
wood-pile talking with Uncle Sam the previ- 
ous day. A clean-limbed, well-made fellow, 
with a pleasant smile and ie light- 
ing a trustworthy and intelligent face. 
When Uncle Sam came in, Cyra had, been 
indiscreet enough to ask who it was that he 
had been talking with, and Uncle Sam had 
guessed in his jovial way, “ that he must try 
and strike up a bargain ‘tween her and Albi- 
on Straw.” At which Cyra curled her lip, 
and begged her avuncular relative not to 
trouble himself. Less frank than Jane, she 
kept her night vision to herself, answering 
evasively that she believed she had slept too 
soundly to dream of anything. 

“1f you don’t dream when you try a project 
it is a sure sign you are going to an old 
maid,’, said’ Jane with a laugh, in which Cyra 
detected exultation at her own better fate. 

“Is it? Better that. than some other 
things,” was the reply. “I am glad I know 
what to look forward to, because now J can 
plan my life accordingly.” 

he girls arose soon afterward. During 
their hasty dressing, their fingers were nearly 
stiffened into :cicles. When they went down- 
stairs, Cyra was in a stylish morning wrap- 
per with silken cords and tassels and snowy 
cuffs and collar. Jane had on a half-worn 
and rather clumsily fitting, dark calico dress, 
a pink calico apron and no collar. On en- 
tering the kitchen, Cyra discovered Albion 
Straw sitting by the fire, and the two were 
introduced in a clumsy, good-natured fash- 
ion by Uncle Sam. If Cyra had been vex- 
ed at her dream, she was much more so 
now, at the consciousness of changing color 
in speaking to the young man. 

«just like a blushing country girl,” she 
thought derisively, and greeted her new ac- 
quaiutance with a hauteur that was intended 
more for herself than for him. He, on his 
part, addressed her pleasantly. His voice 
was agreeable; his words were correctly ut- 
tered. There was nothing about him to 
mark the rustic, except that his clothes were 
less fine than a city beau would have worn, 
and his hands showed the effects of toil. 
Cyra, smarting under seli-contempt, vouch- 
safed only a remark or two, then passed out to 
the “ cook-room ” where the family ablutions 
were performed at a common sink. Mr. 
Downing was at present washing his face as 
if he owed it a spite, on some account, and 
Jane was drying hers on a “roller towel.” 
Cyra sat down by the cook-stove, and await- 


ed her own chance at the sink. Some sliced 
= were frying on the stove, and Aunt 

artha was stirring them to prevent scorch- 
ing. She was a comely-looking woman with 
a certain squareness of face and solidity of 
figure, but with a mild eye and a softening 
of the facial lines around the mouth. 

“ Did you enjoy your visit last evening, 
Annt Martha?” Cyra inquired. 

“ Oh, — yes,” — the “yes not being one 
of unqualified assent, however. “We had a 
good time enough. I don’t like visiting 
very well though. Your uncle ‘d be a mas- 
ter hand at it if I would go with him; but I 
like home best.” 

“ One, who always stays at home, can't 

ive much play to the social faculties, Aunt 
artha,” said Albion Straw, pausing in 
— through the room on his way to the 
ck door. The front door at the Trumans 
was hardly ever opened in winter. 

“I don’t suppose they can. But I always 
have enough to do at home.” 

“You know what all work and no play 
does ay ae said the young man, smiling. 
“ Miss Eveleth, I don’t think any apostle is 
so much needed among our people as one 
who shall teach more diversion and less 
work.” 

“One would suppose,” replied Cyra, “that 
the apostle of such a faith would have no 
difficulty in gaining proselytes.” 

“T "ll tell you of one that would be hard 
to proselyte, and that is Albion Straw,” re- 
torted Aunt Martha. “1 don’t know any- 
body that works harder than he does.” 

“Inexorable necessity holds the whip 
over a young man who has his own way to 
make in the world.” 

“It may be,” remarked Cyra, “that if the 
young man allow himself no recreation while 
making his way, he will have forgotten how 
to take it enjoyably when his way is made.” 

“Perhaps so. Habit is a good deal of a 
tyrant, I allow. I believe that Aunt Mar- 
tha and I had better set about converting 
= other to the less-work-and-more-play 
aith.” 

: Me wear out than rust out, that is my 
aith.” 

“Better be well preserved than either, 
that is mine,’ said the young man, bowing 
and smiling as he went ont. 

Mr. Downing and Jane still stood in the 
vicinity of the sink, exchanging confidences 
upon some subject of importance, apparent- 
ly. Eph,coming in from doing his “chores,” - 
made a dive for the wash-basin, and, while 
noisily scrubbing his face with one hand, 
made shift to pin Mr. Downing’s coat-tail to 
Jane’s dress. 

“ Mother,” said Eph, then, with preternat- 
ural gravity, “I wish you 'd hurry up the 
breakfast. I’m pestiferous hungry.” 

“’Pears to me that is an old complaint of 
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yours, a’n’t it, Eph ?” said Aunt Martha, with 
a sly twinkle of her mild eyes. “ Here, 
Jane, give me a couple of plates for the bis- 
cuit.” 

Then came the tearing apart, disastrous 
alike to coat and dress; for a “ catacorner- 
ed” rent was produced in each. 

“What in creation” — demanded Mr. 
Down.ng fragmeantarily. 

“That Eph!” screamed Jane, making a 
dash at him; but Eph, after a single burst of 
laughter, retreated to the wood-shed, and 
Jane refrained from following wp the fugi- 
tive. 

Cyra laughed at what had happened, but 
without mirth. She thought satirically, in- 
deed, that Eph’s joke might have won high 
favor from the gentle goddess of Dunciad, 
who, as Pope assures us, ever loves a joke. 
Soon afterward, obeying a call to breakfast, 
the girl was stopped in going to her place 
by Uncle Sam, who put his horny hand un- 
der her chin. 

“Let me have a look of you, Chickabid- 
dy,” he said. “ Not sideways. I want a 
good, square look into your face. Well, you 
do look a little down in the mouth, and no 
mistake. Eph said he guessed you was get- 
ting homesick. We can’t allow none of 
that here, nohow.” 

Cyra would have given the world, or such 
portion of itas was at her disposal, if she 
could have kept back the tears from her 
eyes, but they would come in spite of her. 
Uncle Sam looked greatly distressed, but, 
with more tact than Cyra would have ex- 
pected from him, refrained from remark. 
She ran up-stairs for a moment, and came 
back mistress of herself. 

During breakfast, Uncle Sam seemed to 
be in deep thought. At last he said, — 

“Seems to me, Eph, you a’n’t making 
much of a fist with that Wood-pile. If you 
‘re a mind to ask in the boys, you may have 
a chopping bee, and work it all off at one 
chore. Mother, can’t you put in a quilt, and 
have the girls,too? It’s as well to be hung 
for a sheep as a lamb, you know.” 

“Ta’n’t much of an opinion of bees and 
quiltings. They always cost more 'n they 
come to.” 

“T guess we can stand the cost,” said Un- 
cle Sam. 

“JI suppose,” conceded Aunt Martha, 
“that we might put in that patch-work quilt, 
we got last spring.” 

“Do, mother,” entreated Jane. 

“Yes; hoe in, mother,” Eph chimed in 
encouragingly. 

vg quilting bee? That kind of entomolo- 
gy don’t fly much in Philadelphia, I presume 
to suppose,” remarked Mr. Downing. 

“1 believe not,” replied Cyra. 

“T guess it was called a bee, because of the 
buzz the. women make with their 


tongues, but I never heard it called an ‘en- 
ter-Molly-gee ’ before,” volunteered Eph. 

At this, Cyra laughed ontrizht. 

“Was the chopping-bee so named be- 
cause of the buzz, buzz, buzz the men make 


with their tongues ?” she asked. 
That ’s because we are 


“ Jehukibus ! no. 
all as busy as a bee, 


“* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,’ 


you know... You see I can say so much poe- 
try, if I have n’t read Shakspere and the 
rest of them fellows you was talking about 
the other day.” 

“ Speaking of poetry,” Mr. Downing inter- 
posed, “there ’s a chap over to our place, 
that ’s one of the greatest poets in the coun- 
try. He made upa piece about the factory 
that was burnt over to Falstead, and it was 
real slick J can tell you. I don’t remember 
the whole, but it begins like this : — 


* *Good le ail come lend an ear, 
While I to you relate 
What you ’ll be tearful for to hear, 
Of the old woollen mill’s sad fate.’ “ 


“That is a choice gem,” detlared Cyra, 
with heroic gravity, heroic beeause _pre- 
served with so strenuous an effort. 

From poetry, the conversation was dex 
terously brought back to the “ bee” by Jane, 
who suggested that the “ hands” should be 
invited for Thursday evening. She under- 
stood the importance of striking while the 
iron is hot, and by this means carried her 
measure — hers, at least, by adoption — 
triumphantly. 

Cyra was dismayed at the prospect, but 
she had seen Uncle Sam cast sidelon 
glances at her in making the proposal, nae | 
knew that the expedient war meant to divert 
her from her homesickness. So it would 
not do to throw over it the wet blanket of 
disapproval. It was necessary rather to 
feign an interest in the affair. This she did 
so successfully that a glow of delight over- 
spread Uncle Sam's broad face. If not pol- 
ish, there was at least good feeling here, 
and, for the moment, Cyra felt that the lack 
of the one was almost compensated by the 
other. 

When breakfast was over, the family 
were all busy elsewhere. Consequently 
“the living room ” was left to Cyra and Mr. 
Downing. She was crocheting something 
in bright-colored worsteds. He sat down 
beside her and began smoothing out the 
skeins in her work-basket. Perhaps Jane 
expected him to come out to the sink where 
she was washing dishes, but this morning 
he did not. It may be, he was sufficiently 
assured of having found favor with Jane. 
Popularity with young ladies, he conceived 
to be his birth-right. He feared, however, 
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that Cyra was not suitably impressed by 
his manifold attractions, and this he was 
not without hopes of correcting. Conse- 
quently, on this morning, he sat by her 
while she worked, and talked in a very sub- 
dued tone of what he conceived to an 
object of vast interest, — himself. 

“It is a good plan, you know, for a young 
man to see all sorts of life, or else I 
should n't be throwing myself away in this 
ratted jug of a place,” he remarked. 

“ Are you thrown away here? I thought 
you might be doing a good work in your 
school,” replied Cvra demurely. 

“As far as that goes, 1 suppose they ’d 
found somebody else to learn them their 
A B C’s, their tables, and 
spelling books, if I hadn’t come. It’s 
a sort of a dog’s life, anyway, this being 
tied up to a nest of uneasy urchins, like 
= chained to the stone of Sysi- 
phus. 

“Do you teach mythology in your 
school ?” asked Cyra, her eyes sparkling 
with suppressed mirth. 

“T try to throw in a good deal of general 
information in an oral way,” said this in- 
structor of youth grandiosely. “ But it’s 
about the same as a waste of powder. I 
might as well ask them who killed Cock 
Robin, as who invented the laws of gravita- 
tion.” 

“Why, Sir Humphrey Davy, wasn’t it? 
Or was it Newton?” 

“] believe it was Newton who discovered 
them.” 

“ Yes, — discovered or invented. It’s all 
the same thing when you come to the ver- 
bator et literator of it.” 

“What does werbator et 
mean?” 

“It means taking a thing all in all, or lit- 
erally. You have n't studied Latin, I see, 
and quite right too, If there's any thing I 
abhor it is a learned woman. When I 
choose a wife, I shall look out not to get 
one that knows more than | do.” 

“ A very commendable resolution.” 

“)ntellects are the thing for a man, but 

ve me affection in a woman. I say, | 

ave noticed that you have a very affection- 
ate disposition, Cyra.” Reaching out for 
one of her hands. 
‘i But Cyra turned suddenly to the win- 


ow. 

“Oh!” she cried. “ There is Eph har- 
nessing that splendid Gypsy. Hemustgive 
me a ride.” 

She hastily threw on a shawl and nubia, 
thrust her hands into,a sable muff, and 
drove off with Eph, leaving Mr. Downing a 
little disconcerted by her sudden flitting. 
ane was ready to sit down by this time, 
owever, and he found consolation in that 
fact. 
17 


literator 


Thursday came quickly; a frosty day, 
but kindly There was an early dinner at 
the farm-house, that every thing might be 
ready betimes. It was not long past noon, 
when the chiming of sleigh-bells became 
frequent, and troops of rosy-cheeked giris 
were handed out by the more adventurous 
of the invited swains. These straightwa 
betook themselves to the wood-yard, 
where formidable-looking ridges —“ sled- 
wood length” — were attacked by the lusty 
axe-men. Merrily fell the strokes of the 
choppers, keeping time with each other ina 
kind of rhythmic measure. Merrily flew 
the rattling chips, while the sundered logs, 
cleft by unerring splitting strokes, into 
fire-wood of appropriate dimensions, soon 
formed a conical pyramid at one end of the 
yard where the work went on. 

Within, the quilters were equally indus- 
trious. There was a wholesome rivalry be- 
tween those on opposite sides of the frame 
as to who should “roll up ” oftenest, or, as 
Mr. Shillaber has it, — 


“ With zeal and emulation fired, 
To ply in peaceful strife the steel, 
The nimble fingers deftly flew 
Through herrin’-bone and cone and shell 
And stitched the fabric through and through, 
With loving stitches strong and well. 


“ The ease of confidential talk 
Lent to the scene its fairest charm.” 


Their talk was chiefly of beaux and mar- 
riage here. Judging from the zeal with 
which these subjects were plied, you would 
have thought no other was worth a pin to 
them. A great deal of giggling and sim- 
pering accompanied the talk. Cyra_lis- 
tened and criticised silently. By and by, 
tired of ohne she gave up her place at 
the frame to a late-comer who begged for it, 
and sat down by a window to watch the 
choppers at their work. She rather liked 
that. The strength and freedom of their 
motions, the rhythmic time-beating of their 
strokes, the activity and animation of the 
scene, pleased her. Among those whose 
axes felt strongest and truest was Albiog 
Straw, and she could occasionally distin- 
guish his ringing laugh above all other 
sounds from the yard. 

The short afternoon wore swiftly away. 
The space dividing the rows of quilters 

rew “small by degrees and beautifully 
ess.” The frame stretched out long, bare 
arms at eitherend. At this stage of affairs 
Jane Truman withdrew to help about the 
supper. Mr. Downing, coming in about 
the same time, offered his help in setting 
the table. This, Jane was well pleased to 
accept; but Aunt Martha soon sent him off, 
declaring that such help as his was worse 
than none. He bore his banishment very 
well, retreating to the sitting-room, where, 
finding the quilt nearly done, he begged the 
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privilege of setting the last stitch, — the 
one doing this being destined, as every- 
body knows, to be the first married of the 
company. The desired permission was 
graciously accorded, and the necessary im- 
plements furnished him. Pretty soon he 
called out to Jane, — 

“We ’ve got the quilt done.” 

To which came back the sarcastic retort, — 

“ How we apples do swim.” 

Presently, Jane heard screams of laugh- 
ing shouts from the sitting-room, and ran 
in to see what was going on, The finished 
quilt, ripped out of the frame, had been dex- 
terously thrown over the heads of Mr. 
Downing and Cyra, which, according to a 
saying known among these people. betoken- 
ed a certain marriage between the pair. 
Cyra was struggling to free herself from the 
incumbrance. Mr. Downing, more willing 
to accept the situation, put his arm round 
and tried to detain her. But she pushed 
him off indignantly, and escaping somehow 
from the melee, retreated from the room 
with an angry spirit, burning cheeks, and 
rumpled hair and collar. Her flight was 
kitchen ward, where she ran blindly against 
Albion Straw, in the act of putting on his 
coat, which he had taken off and hung up 
here before beginning work. 

“ Excuse me,” said Cyra confusedly. 

“Excuse me, rather, for being in the 
way,” returned the young man pleasantly. 

“I hope 1 did not hurt you,” pursued 
Cyra, laughing with restored good humor at 
the absurd notion of this young Hercules 
being so injured. 

“I'm not aware that you did. I can 
bear a = deal of pelting with roses,” was 


the rep ‘4 

“If I cared for compliments, I would 
thank you for yours.” 

“I fear you are likely to find few things 
‘among us that you can care for,” said Albi- 
on, with something both of pity and regret 
in his tones. 


Cyra looked up, surprised, and divined 
that he had read it all, — her concealed con- 
tempt for her present surroundings, her 
homesickness, her general dissati tion. 
She fancied, too, that he blamed her for not 
trying te adapt herself better to the circum- 
stances in which she found herself. 


“You think I am behaving ill,” she said 


inconsiderately, and could have bitten her 
tongue off when the words were uttered, for 
its share in producing them. 

“ What have I said to make you accuse 
me in that way?” 

“ It is not what you have said.” 

“ What have I done then?” 


“Nothing, 1 only thought you looked 


t. 
“If I did, I looked what was far enough 
from my thoughts.” 


“T may think, however,” he replied, “that 
you do not understand us, and possibly 
that you do not care to forgive me, if I as- 
sure you that in every one of us uncouth 
subjects, you will find a human heart beat- 


ing. 

te pained Cyra to have him lump himself 
in with the rest in that way; and yet she 
was not conscious of having really made any 
exception in his favor until now. Before 
she could frame a suitable reply, the other 
choppers came swarming in, and there was 
no chance for conversation after that, so she 
retired to retrieve the disorder of hair and 
dress sustained in the late frolic. 

Supper now followed. A season of up- 
roarious merriment. Hear the bill of fare, 
ye dyspeptics, and suffer groans that can- 
not be uttered at the bare thought of it all. 
There were baked beans and brown bread, 
doughnuts, cheese, cream biscuits, honey, 
pies of half a dozen kinds ranging from 
nna to mince, an equal variety in cakes, 

sides baked apples and preserves. 

When supper was over, the great kitchen, 
or living room, was cleared with a despatch 
quite refreshing to see. And now a suspi- 
cious-looking rectangular box which had 
lain concealed in one of the sleighs all the 
afternoon was produced. Aunt Martha did 
not approve of dancing, nor did Uncle Sam 
in his sober moments; but he was now 
somewhat demoralized by excess of good 
humor. Eph, with inward trepidation, but 
with outward boldness, approached his pa- 
ternal relative. 

“ ao | ’ve got a fiddle here, and some of 
’em would like a little dancing. I suppose 
you don’t care, father?” he said with pre- 
tended carelessness. 

“Pitch in with your fiddle, if your moth- 
er’s willin’. There a’n’t any harm in it 
that I know of,” — the last by way of a pal- 
liative for his conscience. 

Cyra was now pressed into trying her 

persuasion with Aunt Martha. 


wers of 
This she did, fortifying her request with 


the declaration that Uncle Sam had no ob- 
jection to their dancing. 

“That is just like him, —a mitten for 
either hand. I heard him tell Elder Boreas 
not a month ago, that he would n’t have 
dancing in his house. But there, if he’s a 


mind to be so whiffle-minded, I suppose 


there ’s no use in my saying anything, If 
ie want to dance, and your uncle 's willin’, 
sha’n’t try to hender it.” 

Eph, who had been anxiously listening, 
now gave the fiddler the signal, and the 
catgut began to utter sundry yells in pro- 
cess of being got in tune. 


Cyra had resolved, after her slight colo 
quy with Albion Straw, to make one with 
t 


e revelers for the rest of the evening, It 
was really surprising to see how quickly 
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the city girl, of whom they had all been a 
little afraid, became their leading spirit. 
Mr. Downing, forgetting his fealty to Jane, 
followed this new fealty like her shadow. 
Cyra was undoubtedly the best-dressed and 
most distinguished-looking lady present. 
Piainly, it was his duty, as the gentleman 
par excellence of the company, to distin- 
ish her by hisattentions. Such was proba- 
the course of his reasoning, if he reason- 
ed at all on the matter. Poor Jane saw it 
all. Saw, too, the brightness fading out of 
an evening from which she had promised 
herself much pleasure. She never thought 
of doubting that Mr. Downing’s attentions 
were as agreeable to Cyra as they had been 
in former, happier times to herself. What 
St. Peters is among cathedrals, Mr. Down- 
ing was among men, to Jane. She had no 
thought that others could regard him differ- 
ently. The little simpleton even suspected, 
in her jealousy and pain, that Cyra’s new- 
found cordiality was only a snare for entrap- 
ping Adrian Downing. She concealed her 
unhappinees, however, as well ‘as she could, 
danced with those who asked her, and 
watched Mr. Downing whenever their rela- 
tive positions made that possible. 

Albion Straw danced two or three times 
with Cyra, but showed no disposition to 
attach himself especially to her. There 
were well-flowers even here, and these he 
did not neglect. Cyra sometimes caught 
herself listening to his clear, musical voice, 
and thinking it would take very little polish- 
ing to fit this man for gracing the party 
rooms to which she had been accustomed. 


The wall of woman,” 


She found herself repeating more than 
once, and applying the words to him. 

In the sitting-room, games of forfeits 
were in progress for those who did not 
dance. The time-honored “button,” “ Si- 


mon,” “upon honor,” “Charley on the 

een,” and various others had been ex- 

austed by the time the evening was half 
spent. Mr. Downing, following Cyra, who 
had joined this party for a season, suggest- 
ed that if she woulll furnish him a costume, 
he would enact the part of a gypsy fortune- 
teller, at which he represented himself as 
wonderfully expert. 

Some of her boxes had” been pieced in a 
closet at the end of an unfurnished room, 
and thither Cyra went for a crimson man- 
tle desirable as part of the costume requir- 
ed. To Mr. Downing’s proposal that he 
should accompany her, she answered that 
she would call him when all was ready. 


Eph was everywhere present. You would 
have thought there must be half, a dozen 
of him, so generally did he diffuse himself 
among the guests. Noticing Cyra’s disap- 


earance now, he quickly “caught an idea 

y the hind-leg,” as he quaintly expressed 
it to himself. Scudding up-stairs, he ar- 
rayed himself ghost-fashion, in a sheet or 
a towel or two, then followed his cousin. 
She had set her candle upon the floor, and 
was down on her knees, before the box, 
the article she was looking for being, of 
course, at the very bottom. Eph, coming 
in in his ghostly apparel, indulged in cer- 
tain appalling gutturals to attract her atten- 
tion. She, turning quickly, overturned the 
candle by some means. A fleece of fluffy 
cotton left from the quilt lay in its way. 
Instantly, the light fabric leaped up into 
flame. A cotton skirt hanging just above 
caught fire also. Eph saw the mischief, 
and he tried to free himself from his ghost- 
ly encumbrances; but the more he tried, the 
more he found himself entangled in his 
drapery. Cyra sprang upon the cotton, and 
tried to trample out the fire while she grap- 
pled the blazing skirt with her hands, caring 
for nothing but to arrest the flames. An 
outcry from Eph soon brought recruits to 
her aid, Albion Straw foremost among 
them. The fire was soon extinguished to 
the last spark, as it was believed. But in 
another moment it was found to have com- 
municated itself to Cyra’s clothing, and 
here it started up into a blaze. Albion 
crushed it out with a stifling pressure before 
any great harm was done, but the fright 
had so wrought upon Cyra that the moment 
she saw the peril over, she fainted. . Alb on 
carried her out, as easily, to appearance, as 
if she had been a little child, and laid her on 
Aunt Martha’s bed. Jane, whom news of 
the disaster had just reached, saw her cous- 
in white and lifeless, and believed that she 
was dead. One exultant beat her heart 
gave as it flashed into her mind that Mr. 
Downing would be hers again now; but 
the next moment she broke into remorseful 
weeping. 

“She has only fainted, Jane,” said Albion 
re-assuring!y. 

“ Are you sure that is all ? ” . 

Quite sure.” 

Then Jane applied herself, as Aunt Mar- 
tha had been doing all the while, to the 
work of restoring suspended animation. 

Eph was nearly distracted, knowing him- 
self to have been the first cause of the mis- 
chief, and a sharp rebuke from his father 
added to his discomfiture. Cyra, opening 
her eyes at last, saw them all about her; 
Uncle Sam with a dolorous face, Aunt 
Martha self-contained and the sob- 
bing Jane, the repentant ood There 
would have been a crowd ides, but 
Eph cleared the room of all others, 

“ Jane, dear, don’t cry,” said Cyra, draw- 
ing her cousin’s face down to hers, and 
kissing her. In that kiss and Jane’s return 
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of the caress, the hearts of the two girls 
were knit together as they could not have 


been in vears of intercourse such as that of 
the last fortnight. Eph now approached, 
emerging from a corner, and attempted to 
say how sorry he was, but his utterance was 
choked by a gush of tears. 

“A brave ghost, you are,” said Cyra rail- 


ingly. 

“Shall I go hang myself?” asked Eph, 
his face as dolorous to the full as the 
Lives of the Martyrs. 

*] think I would have one more dance 
first.” answered Cyra with a burst of merry 
laughter. 

“Jehukibus! So I will.” 

The mercurial boy sprang away at, the 
word, and the next moment his jolly tones 
were heard rallying the dancers. The fid- 
die began its tooting once more, but the 
apute of merry-making had been too much 
shaken to recover itself easily, and there 
was soon a breaking-up of the party. Cyva, 
her scorched garments removed, came out 
in a pretty wrapper to say “ good-night ” to 
the departing guests. Some cordial word 
she had for all. To Albion Straw she 
said, — 

“I never thought, until tonight, how 
good a gift is the use of our limbs. But 
or you I might have been crippled for 
weeks, — possibly for life, — or it might 
have been even worse than that. Please to 
believe that 1 am not ungrateful.” 

“ There is no need to magnify my mole- 
hill of service into a mountain,” Albion re- 
joined. “1 only stood in the way of a dozen 
others who would gladly have done what | 
did. I hope your burns will not prove very 
painful, Good-night.” 

Cyra put out her hand, the left one, the 
right being covered with bandages. 

“I believe you have done me to- 
night, in more ways than one,” she said. 
“night.” 

The rooms were soon cleared of guests, 
and Cyra sat down wearily in the empty sit- 
ting-room. Her burns were simarting and 
her head was throbbing, but she was no lon- 

r homesick. On the contrary, she was 
to look forward to a winter of 
pleasure rather than of stern endurance. 
She had touched hearts, so to speak, with 
her relatives, and, though rustics still, they 
were no longer obnoxious to her. Present- 
ly Mr. Downing came in and moved a chair 
to her side. 

“ } have come to tell you what I can no 
longer keep to myself,” he began, “ that I 
esteem you the loveliest of your sex.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“1 believe we must have been made for 
each other. A woman's beauty needs the set- 
ting off of a man’s strength. You are beau- 
tiful, | am strong. We shall make a whole 


team. Have I your permission to take you 
for better or for worse?” 
“] shall have to decline. You must take 


thanks and my best wishes instead.” 

“ May be you suppose,” the suitor rejoin- 
ed with something like a snarl in his voice, 
“that I shall keep on asking you, but that 
a’n’t my way. Now or never, once for all, is 
my motto,” 

“And mine, too. So we will hope that 
the subject is at an end between us,” 

“ Perhaps you think 1 ’m not good enough 
for you.” 

“The question is not one of worthiness 
at all, but I do think that you and I have 
less feelings and tastes in common than any 
other man I ever met. This does not hin- 
der my being grateful for the honor you 
have done me, but it does and must forever 
hinder my being more to you than I am 
now.” 

* Just as you like about that, of course,” 
said the young man sullenly, and after a mo- 
ment, added, “ May be you'll be good 
enough not t@ mention this.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

Upon which Mr. Downing withdrew, his 
very boots squeaking resentfully as he went. 
His retreat was toward the kitchen, where 
Jane was sweeping and putting to rights, 
Cyra waited for her until she was tired, 
then pushed open the door to see what de 
tained her, It was Mr. Downing that de- 
tained her. There had plainly been a “ mak- 
ing up” between the. two. Their heads 
were very near together, and their hands 
were not far apart. Cyra concluded not to 
wait fur Jane, but, retreating unseen, went 
up-stairs. It was an hour Later when Jane 
came, and, finding her cousin still awake, 
softly whispered a momentous secret. She 
was engaged to Mr. Downing. Cyra kissed 
her gently, but could not bring herselt to 
the utterance of congratulations. These, 
Jane, in her happiness, did not miss, how- 
ever, 

After this, the short winter days flew 
swiftly on. Cyra, having learned to love 
her relations, discovered, every day, some 
new excellence in them, Open-handed hos- 
pitality was daily practiced in her uncle’s 
house. No appeal for help was rejected 
here. Aunt Martha was as indispensable 
as the doctor in all cases of sickness in the 
neighborhood, 2nd* supplies of food and 
clothing often accompanied her ministra- 
tions. Cyra began to think theirs must be 
the Good Samaritan’s house, with unlimited 
oil and wine for all who were wounded or 
bruised. 

Adrian Downing finished his school two 
or three weeks afterward, and went away. 

His first letter to Jane was a highly gran- 
diose production, a marvel of talent, as its 


happy receiver thought. She was so proud 
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of it that she read out some passages to 
Cyra. The latter would not for the world 


have laughed at its stilted blunders, but in 


her heart she voted Adrian Downing a hum- 
oug. She would gladly have seen Jane’s 
eyes opened to his true character, and de- 
termined, as a preliminary step toward this, 
to try educating the girl’s taste up to a 
higher standard. She had breught some 
books with her, Shakspere and Tennyson 
and Mrs, Browning, Scott’s and Dickens’s 
novels, Macauley’s Essays, Emerson’s Rep- 
resentative Men, a book or two on general 
principles in science, and a few others. 
Out of these, she ar with Jane to 
have daily readings. Of what they read, 
' Cyra talked afterward in an_ intelligent 
manner, Soon she had the pleasure of per- 
ceiving, that not only Jane, but Eph, throve 
upon the intellectual manna she had pro- 
vided. 

“At last I am doing some good in the 
world,” she thought with a quickening 
pulse, 

And it was true. She made her pupils, 
for her pupils they were, though uncon- 
sciously so, read and re-read passages of 
beauty, conveying truths grand and lovely, 
until their own ideas became in some sort 
assimilated to those with which they were 
daily growing familiar. At first, Jane stud- 
ied only that she might be able to answer 
Adrian’s masterly letters in kind for this, 
and to oblige Cyra, but she soon found the 
occupation nga for its own sake. Aunt 
Martha scolded a little about the waste of 
time, and called the noveis “ awful lies,” 
but once in a while could not forbear 
looking them over herself in her moments 
of leisure. As for Uncle Sam, he read 
everything that came to hand, very much 
as Captain Cuttle did his big Sunday folios. 

Sometimes Albion Straw joined the girls 
in their readings. This young man had his 
own small store of books which he had read 
exhaustively, and upon which he had 
thought intelligently. They had proved re- 
finers too; for they were good, true books. 
Their influence joined to a nature strong 
and pure, and a conscience void of offence, 
had made of Albion Sgraw one of nature’s 
noblemen. Fitted by education for almost 
be sphere, he had chosen the unambitious 

ling of a farmer. He owned a hundred 
acres of land and a neat cottage, in which 
he lived with his mother. This land, he 
was straining every nerve to fertilize and 
improve. He believed that much might be 
done with his farm if he only had the capi- 
tal for working it as he would like, but he 
had cramped himself in buying, and the 

rices of farm produce were constantly fall- 
ng off. So he must work in a well, and 
wait for better days before enlarging opera- 
tions to suit his desires, 


This waiting might have been easier, if 
he had never met Cyra Eveleth. 


this girl: 
tuous as he felt it to be, he loved this girl; 


loved her, though he had seen and felt, as 
none of the others had, her concealed scorn 
of her rustic surroundings. He was more 
acnte, however, in his first than in his later 
perceptions, for he did not discern that her 
feelings had changed in any material re- 
spect. Consequently, his love was not un- 
mixed with a certain resentment toward its 
object, which sometimes, for days together, 
kept him trom visiting the house where she 
was an inmate. The young man had the 
ennobling pride that is born of true manli- 
ness. 

“Cyra Eveleth might scorn him if she 
chose,” so he assured himself. “He would 
be no woman's slave, no limp dangler hang- 
ing to a petticoat, no moon-struck swain 
sighing 0’ nights o’er his mistress’s cruelties. 
Miss Eveleth might be willing to amuse 
herself with him during her stay in Knolls- 
boro, but she might seek some other 
pastime, and he — he would govern his 
passion with absolute sway.” 

We have heard of dotoan who resolve and 
re-resolve, then die the same. Of none is 
this more true than of lovers. It was true 
of Albion Straw. He resolved and re-re- 
solved to avoid Cyra, but it always ended 
in his finding some plausible excuse for go- 
ing where he would meet her. So the win- 
ter and half the ve passed, and the day 
was set for her going home. 


That day was only a week distant, when 


Albion, wro was going to the post-office, 
was requested by Jane to bring the mail 
belonging to their family. Jane was looking 
for a letter from Adrian, which did not 
come ; but there was one for Cyra, edged 
in black, mute messenger of sorrow. It 
was with keen dread that Albion took this 
letter to the farm-house. 

He found Jane and Cyra in the sitting- 
room, reading together from Whittier’s 
ome He took note that the volume was 

und in green and gilt, and that Cyra was 
dressed in black, with ribbons of pale blue 
that became her best, 

Poor Jane looked eagerly for her letter 
only to meet disappointment. Albion sat 
down by Cyra, and, with a grave “ Permit 
me,” took from her hand the volume she 
had been reading. From the masterly 
poem, — My Soul and I, —he read the fol- 
owing :— 


** All that is real now rema‘ 
And fadeth never. 
The hand which a it now sustaineth 
Thy soul forever. 


“ Leaning on Him, make, with reverent meekness, 
His own thy will 
And with strength from Him shall thy utter weakness 
Life’s task fulfill. 
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“ And that cloud itself, which now before thee 
Lies dark in view 
Shall with beams of light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through. 


“ And, like meadow-mist through autumn’s dawn, 
Uprolling thin, 
0 na wn 
Its thickest folds when about thee dra: 
Let sunlight in.” 


In ending this, Albion’s tone was solemn 
and pitiful and tender. Cyra felt, though 
she could not have told why, that its tender- 
ony and pity and solemnity were meant for 

er. 

“These are passages that I love,” she 
said, after a pause. “ If some great sorrow 
had fallen upon me, it seems to me that I 
might find comfort in them. One can but 
be the stronger and better for them in any. 
event.” 

“ it may be that you will need ” — 

Albion could not go on, but gave Cyra 
the letter he had brought. The girl’s face 
settled into stony stillness as she read. 

“O Cyra! what is it?” cried Jane, in 
great distress. 

Cyra passed the letter to her cousin. 
From it Jane learned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Eveleth were both dead. There had been a 
Skating party on the St. John’s River, they 
going with others. An accident, and sever- 
al lives lost, was the summing up. Mr. and 
Mrs. Eveleth were among the lost. 

Jane fell sobbing on her cousin’s neck. 
Aunt Martha, divining that something unu- 
sual had happened, came in from the kitch- 
en, closely followed by Uncle Sam. fant. in 
a burst of grief, told them what had happen- 
ed. Uncle Sam brushed a horny hand 
across his eyes, then laid it upon Cyra’s 
head. 

“We will be a father and mother to you, 
my girl,” he said huskily, and with infinite 
tenderness. 

Cyra put up her face, and kissed him. 
Then came an outburst of tears, distressing 
to see, and yet Albion Straw thanked God 
in his heart for them. 

Aunt Martha, chary of words when her 
feelings were moved, and of caresses always, 
went back to the kitchen without a word ; 
but her face was full of pain and pity. Cy- 
ra understood how these kind hearts were 
aching, and, in her grief, felt herself hedged 
in by affection. They were the only kindred 
left to her now. What would she do with- 
out them? —these people between whom 
and herself she ad lately thought there was 
80 little in common. 


Albion rose to go, and Cyra put out her 
hand to him. He heid it in a strong gras, 
ae bending down, repeated low and piti- 
ul, 


- on Him, make with reverent meekness 
is own thy will, 
And with strength from Him shall thy utter weakness 
Life's task fulfill.” 


She gave him a grateful look, and mur- 
mured, — 

“T will try,” but again broke into agonized 
weeping when he had gone. 

Later, by a communication from Mr. 
Eveleth’s lawyer, Cyra was informed of her 
pecuniary standing. The winter’s expenses, 
and debts previously contracted, would 
swallow up all but about ten or twelve hun- 
dred dollars of her late father’s property. 
Not a brilliant outlook, The sum named 
might serve for a reserve force, but it would 
not support her. 

“I must find something to do. Other 
people work for daily bread, and I suppose 
I can. I must not burden dear Uncle Sam 
with my support.” 

She had spoken aloud, thinking herself 
alone, but Albion Straw had come in softly, 
and had heard her words. 

What he said does not concern us; and 
what she replied need not be recorded here. 
It is enough to say that these two found 
they had need of each other. 

hey were quietly married early in the 
summer; and Cyra’s fortune, little enough 
in itself, gave Albion the needed capital for 
working Fis farm. Wisely expended, it bids 
fair, in time, to make him one of the richest 
farmers in the State. 

Adrian Downing remained faithful to 
Jane until he went to a new school. Then, 
true to his constaut practice, he fell in love 
with the prettiest girl in the district, and 

ane oa from him no more, She had 

en outgrowing him in the mean time, and 

the blow did not fall so heavily as it would 
have done a year ago. 

Last summer some Philadelphia friends 
visited Cyra, a young man among them, 
who found Cyra’s Cousin Jane marvelously 
sweet and charming. So there is likely to 
be a transfer soon from country to city life ; 
and, thanks to her cousin’s teaching, Jane 
will be very fairly fitted for the new sphere 
upon which she is to enter. So goes the 
world. City polish and rural strength, — 
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Where she found her Valentine. 


ISMEN ACHMET: AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


RIGHT shines the sun on ’s domes 
Of burnished gold ! bright shines the sun 
On Bagdad’s proud and princely homes, 
Where silver-shining waters run, 
And broad-leaved plants throw pleasant shade, 
And dark-eyed beauty ‘oves to.rest, 
Whilst Arabs cast aside the blade, 
And sleep in earthly Edens blest. 


But which of dad’s palaces 

With Ismen Achmet’s compare ? 
Like his, whose jeweled gardens please ? 

Whose earth-born houris half so fair? 

ight shines the sun on Ragdad’s domes 

f burnished gold! bright shines the sun ; 

But which of Bagdad’s princely homes 

With Achmet’s dares comparison ? 


Hamitton, Onto, Sepremper, 1888. 


Far sounds the fame of Arab braves! 
Their name from shore to shore resounds, 
And countless are their foeman’s graves 
Each day extends their empire’s Soundes 
The savage horsemen of the waste 
In Central Asia dread their name ; 
Of Gothic thrones in Spain 
Reluctant Vandals spread the fame. 


But which of alkthe Koran’s knights 
Can boast so many foemen slain, 

So many fierce and hard-won fights, 
To widen Mahomet’s domain, 

To spread the oy wes belief, 
The empire of t w, 


f 
h rophet’s la 
chosen chief, 


As he, the Cali 
Bold Ismen 


WHERE SHE FOUND HER VALENTINE. 


BY HELEN LUQUEER. 


HERE was so much sly whispering in 
corners, so many bright, pretty heads 
together upon all occasions, so many pretty 
lips close to pretty ears in the school-room 
and corridors, and such an exchange of tiny 
missives in the class-room, as to completely 
mystify Madame Skinner, the principal of 
Holly Hope Seminary, and the satellites who 
assisced her. 

“] cannot imagine, Miss Coffin,” she re- 
marked to one of the under teachers, “ what 
is the matter with all the pupils. There ap- 
pears to be some mischief brewing, and all 
are in a perfect state of ferment,” and she 
sank back in the great, easy rocking-chair of 
her private parlor with the manner of one 
who had passed through a sea of difficulty, 
and earned a little rest. Then she contin- 
ued, “The secret of the matter must be 
reached some way, Miss Coffin. If yourself 
and the rest of the teachers would only be 
more watchful and interested, very much of 
care and responsibility would spared 
me.” 

“] have also noticed,” was meekly replied, 
“that the girls are excited over something, 
and, if 1 am permitted to express an opinion, 
I would say that hoiden and madcap Carrie 
Carlise is up to some prank, and has created 
all the disturbance.” 

“Well,” interrupted madam, “you have 


only to keep your eyes and ears open to un- 
earth the whole thing.” 

This was a delicate way of informing the 
young dependant that she was paid to be- 
come a contemptible spy. 

“ I will do my best, Mrs. Skinner.” 

The girl left the room, and madam to her 
reflections that she would soon have the 
pleasure of nipping in the bud some youth- 
ful happiness, or thwarting plans for fun 
born in innocent but giddy young brains. 

“ Silly little idiots,” she murmured com- 
placently to herself. as though they 
could deceive me. I know just as well as 
if I were in their councils, that, whatever 
they are up to, beaux are at the bottom of it. 
There would not be so much giggling, and 
and such nonsensical confidences, 
else.” 

The next day the excitement appeared to 
run still higher, and whatever had been 
brewing seemed approaching a crisis. 

“How shall we possibly get together? ” 
whispered May Atherton to Carrie Carlisle, 
as they !eft the breakfast-table. 

“ Let ’s gather in the Centiped’s room af- 
ter eleven o'clock.” 

The — oung things had given each 
other fanciful sobriquets from some person- 
al peculiarity, and Jennie Jones had been 
christened “Centiped” because (as Carrie 
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said), she seemed constructed of legs and 
arms, which were always in motion and in 
one’s way. 

Accordingly it was whispered around that 
a meeting of a few choice spirits was ar- 
ranged for that evening, when the eyes, 
whose legitimate duty was to watch, were 
closed in slumber, and in defiance of ex- 
press rules. 

But never were six girls more studious, 
more orderly and demure, than upon that 
day, and contrary to all previous character- 
istics in their manner toward each other and 
their teachers. 

Yet they did not deceive Madame Skin- 
ner. She was too intimately acquainted 
with human nature, or, rather, girl-nature ; 
and, as her clear gray eyes scanned the stu- 
dious faces in the _ recitation-room, she 
thought of the calm preceding a storm, and, 
after the school duties of the day were over, 
again summoned Miss Coffin, and, after a 
brief but impressive conference, sat down to 
her cup of tea with a very self-satisfied 
smile. 

Prompt to the hour appointed four deli- 
cate, white-robed figures joined two others 
in the room ot Jennie Jones. 

“O my!” exclaimed May, “I hope you 
have n’t forgot the note-paper, Carrie.” 

“Trust me for that. But would n’t mad- 
am have a fit if she knew we were out of 
bed at this hour to write valentines ?” 

“And to live fellows at that. But it is 
just jolly fun,” answered Jennie. 

“Well, we must make haste,” chimed in 
Belle; “for I am shivering with cold. But 
we won't dare to sign our own names.” 

“Certainly not, goosy,” laughed Carrie, 
with color like flames in her cheeks. “ There 
is Fred Winthrop, Jud Carr, Harry Palmer, 
— that ’s three.” 

“And Dootor Codwin,” suggested Sue 
Connolly. 

“Yes; and Sidney Phillips. But we want 
one more.” 

“ Theodore Williamson. He’s just splen- 


‘did, girls: and I hope he’ll fall to my lot,” 


laughed Anna Morton. 

“Now write the names,” commanded 
Sue. 

That being done they were placed in the 
crown of a jockey little hat with a feather 
upon it, and each drew the one to whom she 
was to send a valentine. Then the six pret- 
ty heads were bent over as many sheets of 
perfumed and tinted paper, all sitting about 
on the floor with portfolios or books in lieu 
of desks, and a lighted lamp and ink-stand 
in the centre of the circle. 

The epistles having been finished, the 
reading followed, and when it came to the 
turn of Carrie Carlisle, she exclaimed, — 

“ Well, girls, you know I dote upon being 


that Doctor Codwin ever proposed in his 
life. So I am pretending that he has, and 
that cruel fate alone keeps me from accept- 
ing his very ardent suit. Listen to this.” 
And she read: — 


“ MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, — It is im- 
possible for you to conceive the anguish 
with which i am obliged to decline your 
very flattering and tender proposal to link 
my poor little trembling hand in the strong, 
true grasp of yours, and walk with you down 
the rosy pathway of life. Believe me, only 
a former engagement, entered into thought- 
lessly, and at the command of cruel guardi- 
ans, prevents me from whispering a little 
‘yes’ to your plea. 

“FREDERICA BREMER.” 


“Ts n’t that cunning ?” laughed one, 

“ And what a pretty idea to sign the name 
of a noted azthoress. I shall sign mine 
‘Felicia Hemans,’” said Belle. 

“And I will be asongstress. So down 
goes ‘ Jenny Lind,’” added May. 

Thus they went on until the great clock 
in the hall chimed twelve. Then the six 
letters were sealed, six very rosy pairs of 
lips whispered “ good-night,” and six pair of 
pretty white feet scampered off to bed, 
while the naughty, bright-eyed Carrie Car- 
lise crept in beside her room-mate, Jennie 
Jones, and was just drifting off into dream 
when the door of the wardrobe creak 
ever so softly, but sufficiently to cause one 
pair of dark eyes to open widely; and ina 
moment — and to the consternation of Carrie 
—a form tt out, clad in dark garments, 
with a shawl wrapped about her tall, lank 
figure and bent shoulders, and she recog- 
nized madam’s satelite, — Miss Coffin. 
Slowly, and with cautious steps, the girl 
crossed the room, opened the door, and slid 
out; and the next moment Carrie was shak- 
ing her companion to arouse her. 

“Jen, wake up. Good gracious! it ’s all 
out, and we shall be skinned alive. Coffin 
has just stole out of the wardrobe, where 
she has been all the time, and she knows all 
about our valentines.” 

“Oh, dear, what shall we do?” groaned 
Jennie, sitting up in bed. “ Sha’n’t we burn 
the valentines, and lie her out of it? ” 

“Indeed we won't,” answered Carrie, 
with her eyes flashing like diamond points. 

“ Well, for one I wish I was out of it,” 
moaned her companion, beginning to cry. 

“Hush! Dcn’t bea silly fool as well as 
coward, but let ’s dress, and slip out, and 
mail the valentines. That will be better 
than destroying them; and then they can’t 
be found, and madam be made to believe 
we were only fooling her spy.” 

“Mail them this time of night! I shall 


original, and I have n’t the slightest idea 


die of fright.” 
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“Fiddlesticks ! Nobody will be around, 
and we have only two blocks to run to a 
letter-box.” 

And with the words the girl arose, and 
hastily dressed herself. 

‘‘For mercy’s sake!” exclaimed Jennie, 
“you do not intend going out alone at this 
hour?” 

“Indeed I do. I’m not going to be out- 
witted or outgeneraled by madam and her 
sneaking spy.’ 

“Oh, don’t! It is awful indelicate, to 
say nothing else,” interposed Jennie, trem- 
bling beneath the bed-clothes. 

“Fst keep still. That ’s all I ask of 
you. Mind, though, you don’t know wheth- 
er I put the letters in the mail-box or parlor 
grate. So stop your sniveling.” 

With this parting injuction Carrie wrap- 
- her lithe form in a long cloak, threw a 

right scarlet hood over her tangled hair, and 
softly glided out of the room. She passed 
through the long hall into the library on the 
first floor, and, cautiously opening a window, 
gained an entrance to the street. Then for 
a moment the courageous girl paused to 
still the beating of her heart, appalled a lit- 
tle by the unwonted experience of a for 
the first time in her life alone in the village 
street at such an hour of the night. But 
the moon was shining, clear and bright, and 
the hosts of stars added their silvery light, 
and the girl instinctively crept into the 
shadow of the houses, as, with trembling 
limbs, she darted over the space between 
Holly-Hope Seminary and the letter-box. 
But she reached it in safety, and as safely 
deposited the six valentines, and was well 
upon her way home again, when, in turning 
a corner, she ran plump against another pe- 
destrian, who appeared also in haste. It 
proved to be Doctor Codwin, returning from 
visiting some patient. The collision was in- 
evitable, and the result a fall upon the icy 
pavement for the girl. 

“Pardon me!” exclaimed the doctor, as 
he picked her up. “ Why, bless me, Miss 
Carlisle, how came you to be abroad at this 
time of the night? But are you hurt?” 

“Only my foot,” she answered; “and I 
our stand upon it. Oh, what shall I 

? 

“Take myarm, I fear you have sprained 

r ankle. No, you cannot walk, and I 
shall have to carry you.” 

“No, no,” she pleaded in distress; “but 

lease help me home, doctor. I can use my 
foot just a little.” 

With the help of the young physician’s 
strong arm she managed to accomplish the 
short distance, and, when they had mounted 
the high steps of the seminary, he was about 
to ring for admission, but she begged him 
not to do so. 

“ Just lift me, please, on the balcony, and 


I will find my way within. The truth is, 
Madam Skinner would be awful angry if 
she should learn that | went out thus alone, 
and | implore you to keep my secret.” 

“You may trust me, Miss Carlisle,” he 
replied. “ But your foot requires immediate 
attention, or it may become quite a serious 
affair. Wrap a wet bandage about it, and 
if no better in the morning send for me. 
Good-night.” 

He was turning away from the rosy face, 
dark, misty eyes, and brown hair, bewitch- 
ingly set off by the scarlet gossamer “ fasci- 
nator,” when the soft, tremulous voice ar- 
rested him with, — 

“Doctor, 1—1— fear you will think it 
very strange, and I can’t explain why I was 
out alone at such an hour; only it was nec- 
essary.” 

“T am sure it must have been,” he return- 
ed in tender accents; “and that you would 
not willfully do wrong.” 

“Yes, I would. Tndeed I am awfully 
wicked, and just to spite that horrid Coffin, 
and outwit madam, I went out alone tonight. 
So you see I am a perfect little vixen. But 
good-night, and a thousand thanks.” 

The doctor stood bewildered. But, as 
the girl disappeared, and he heard the clos- © 
ing of a window, he turned homeward medi- 
tating upon the fact that girls were a most 
delicious enigma, and which no one could 
ever solve, no matter how diligently he 
might study. 

The next morning, though madam enter- 
ed their sleeping-rooms while the girls were 
at breakfast, no valentines were found. But 
Miss Carlisle was too ill to rise. She had 
a sore throat, severe headache, and fever. 
Doctor Codwin was sent for, and adminis- 
tered medicine in the presence of Coffin, 
though he managed to send her upon an er- 
rand out of the room, while he inquired 
about the injured limb, and left a liniment 
with which it was to be bathed; and when 
Carrie was sufficiently recovered to get 
down into the sitting-room, the doctor ar- 
ranged to call while the rest were at dinner. 
He found the young lady very much sub- 
dued and pathetic. 

“T wish,” said he, holding her hand, while 
pretending to professionally feel the pulse, 
“you would in reality reconsider your re- 
fusal of my suit.” 

“What—what—do you mean?” she 
exclaimed, veiling her tell-tale eyes, while 
the color mounted and burned in her pale 
cheeks. 

“I mean, my dear little girl, that I love 
you, and, having received your valentine, 
offer you my band and heart.” 

“How do you know,” she began, and 
stopped in confusion, 

“| know you went out to mail valentines, 
just for sport. Spirits whispered to me the 
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rest. Accept me, my darling, at once, if on- 
ly to spite Coffin, who will be pouncing in 
upon us directly.” 

“Then just to spite Coffin,” she whisper- 
ed, and glanced archly up into the happy 
face, with laughing eyes. 

The scene that Coffin that moment stole 
in tip-toe upon sent her reeling out again in 


blank amazement. But it did n’t matter to 
Carrie. She had found her valentine, and 
was soon emancipated from school for life, 
and launched upon the sea of matrimony. 
But the doctor loves to tease her even yet 
about how she went out alone, and at the 
dead hour of night, to make her proposal of 


marriage. 


FUNGUS FLOWERS AND PLANT MUMMIES. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


N° flowers in the woods, perhaps, but 
something pretty and new. There are 
fungi in the old logs and stumps, in the mud 
and dirt, clear and white as snow. 

Many of them are ranged like rounded 
shelves, or cups and plates, and some like 
flowers and tiny trees. Others defy all 
description, clinging to dying trees to hide 
the ruin. 

Down by that mossy stump is a large, 
snowy rose, with petals all perfect in shape, 
slightly ruffled at the edges. It spreads out 
over the black leaves, as perfect a rose as 
ever bloomed. On one side of that corded 
wood is a fungus, that looks very like the 
ice-work one sees on cracked ledges in win- 
ter. It has a solid frame, set over with 
small needles, that hang as if they must 
have trickled down some Ieoaty night. They 
are soft as jelly, but if suspended by a hot 
fire will harden into beautiful straw-colored 
treasures. 

There are others, velvet-red, green, and 
brown. The large red and brown shelves 
on the trees can be varnished, and hung for 
brackets. They are especially pretty when 
a pot of flowers is placed in them,and a 
vine trained along the cords. 

Plants, buried beneath the ruins of ages, 

erve, even there, in eternal night, a 
reath of their former vitality ; and centuries 
after, their dead bodies become, in the hands 
4 man, once more a source of light and 

e. 

On many a plain, on lofty table-lands, or 
close to the ocean’s restless pulse, wherever 
water gathers from a thousand invisible 
sources, little pools and miniature lakes are 
formed, which the clayey ground or solid 
rock beneath prevents from reaching their 
frat home in the sea. Upon these waters 

ttle tiny plants appear, hardly visible con- 
ferve. t ey come, man knows not whence, 


but they multiply in amazing haste, and 


soon cover the stagnant pool with living 
green. Of a sudden, however, they are 
one. They have sunk down to the bottom. 
here they form, layer upon layer; slowly 
indeed, for the naked eye measures them 
only by hundreds of generations; but as 
rticles of sand and stone gather in their 
idden folds, and as the bodies and shells 
of countless minute animals, who found a 
home in the waters above, are buried amidst 
them, they rise year after year. A soft, 
en turf-cover soon forms over the brown- 
ish pool, that gives out a faint but piercing 
fragrance. 

n drier countries, heath, hair-grass, and 
even bilberry-bushes, grow in the treacher- 
ous mould. This turf-cover, consisting of 
countless partly decayed plants, and their 
closely interwoven roots, is our peat. Those 
vegetable masses that have accumulated at 
the bottom of the moor are bog-earth, and 
below them, as the oldest layer of all, lies 
the so-called black peat. As early, even, as 
the thirteenth century, these remnants of 
minute mosses were used as fuel; but it 
was not until the sixteenth century that the 
Dutch, especially, who know no other kind 
of fuel, devised a systematic mode of mak- 
ing these treasures permanently available. 
Now, the upper turf is, during the dry sea- 
son, cut out into large, square pieces, that 
serve mainly to cover the lowly huts, which 
the dwellers in those regions bury half un- 
der ground, and then raise a few feet by 
loosely arranged stones. 

Vast regions of our globe are covered 
with these remnants of once bright, bloom- 
ing flowers. The tablelands of the Cordil- 
leras, the boundiess plains of Siberia, one- 
tenth of all Ireland, a large portion of Ger- 
many, part of Scotland, Jutland, and Nor- 
way, even the sides and valleys of the Al 
abound with such moors, and the polar cir- 
cles are not free from them. , 
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THE BOY SCOUT; 
OR THE HEROINE OF THE PONCAS. 


A STORY OF WESTERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston,in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington. } 


CHAPTER V. 
AN UNDAUNTED CAPTIVE. 


Ge Sioux camp was but a short dis- 
tance away, not more than half a mile 
around the bend of the river. Their horses 
were picketed in the adjacent timber. The 
warriors who captured him were the scouts 
of the party, who, being near the place of 
his night’s rest, had heard the shots of his 
revolver, and thus had been attracted to the 
lace. Dick had run, as it were, into their 
ands. 

He was very calm as he was led into the 
midst of the warriors amid their exultant 
laughter, yells and insolent rejoicing. That 
he had not been killed and scalped at the 
moment of capture was an unexpected mer- 


cy. 

"He bore their taunts with unflinching stoi- 
cism, and seemingly did not care whether 
they killed him on the spot or kept him for 
future torture. He experienced a feeling of 
relief, however, when after a little whiie they 
bound him firmly with leathern thongs to a 
tree near at hand, and left him. 

The party was not a large one. There 
were no more than fifteen warriors. They 
had evidently been on a foray, for a heap of 
plunder obtained during their raid lay at 
one side of the camp. 

Morning was breaking over the plain, and 
things were every moment growing more 
distinct, Two the Indians went away 
presently. 

When they returned each brought in a 
fine young buck. A fire was kindled. 
Steaks were broiled, and the warriors be- 
gan to gorge themselves. 

Dick had eaten nothing since noon of the 


preceding day, and the odor of the broiling 


steak warned him that he was hungry. He 
regarded the feasting braves with envious 
eyes, 

One of the savages noticing the boy’s . 
hungry look went up to him with a large 
juicy piece in his hands. 


“White boy hungry,” he said in bro 
English. “Him eat. Deer taste 


He finisbed by thrusting the delicious 
smelling roast under Dick’s nose, 

Our hero’s hands were bound tightly be- 
hind him, so that they were useless. He 
could only open his mouth and bend for- 
ward to take a morsel. As he did so the 
Indian withdrew the meat, taking a large 
mouthful of it himself. 

The other savages who were watching 
the operation shouted rudely at the disap- 
pointment and anger visible in Dick’s face 
at the Indian’s insuit. 

Encouraged by the voices of his friends, 
the young brave (he was not more than 
eighteen or nineteen years old, and possibly 
was on his first war-trail) again essayed the 
insulting trick. 

This was too much for Dick. 

“You greasy, skulking Sioux,” he cried, 
“if I had my arms free I would knock you 
down, by Grundy! I would.” And his eyes 
blazed. 

“ Wha — what you say?” queried the 
Indian, laying his hand heavily upon the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Take your big paw of 'n my shoulder, 
you poison red varmint, or — or I will kick 
you to Jerusalem,” cried Dick resolutely. 

“Ha! who you mean scare? You not 
much. Little papoose. Me eat you quick 
as wink.” 

“ Try it and see,” said the undaunted lad, 


lifting his right foot furiously forward, and 
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striking him a severe blow in the abdomen, 
which doubled the brave up as quickly as if 
he had been struck by lightning. 

The next instant, however, the discom- 
fited warrior arose, and, seizing our hero 
with both hands, shook him, as a do 
shakes a cat, till he was forced to relinquis 
his hold from sheer exhaustion. 

Dick was highly exasperated at the 
abusive treatment he had received, The 
glaring savage faces around him did not in- 
timidate him. With teeth set firm, every 
muscle of his snug, sturdy frame swelling 
with indignant rage, the boy stood looking 
with blazing eye-balls upon his foes like a 
young lion at bay. 

‘*Gosh darn your greasy pelts! If I on- 
ly had a rifle, I ’d make some of you scream 
for something, I would, by Grundy! ” 

“ Boy too much talk. You think you 
great deal smart. Wahcoota eat you 
whole. He big warrior. Scalp you quick, 
if you no hold tongue.” 

his from the young warrior tauntingly, 
who eyed the belligerent Dick with a serio- 
comic expression. 

“Now jest shet up your meat-trap, and 
keep it shet,” retorted the boy, defiantly. 
“You ’re no brave or you would not insult 
a bound captive. Let me have my arms 
free and I would give you some.” 

“ Why you no do itnow?” responded the 
Indian with a grin, “Wah! you all talk 
and no do; but me give you chance to 
t ” 
"trme to his word the Sioux warrior un- 
bound the boy’s bonds, and then with his 
hands to his nose in that peculiar manner so 
indicative of contempt and provocative to 
anger, he began to dance in grotesque fash- 
1on around the captive. 

The young pioneer endured this for some 
seconds, glaring fiercely at his enemy mean- 
while. There were no manifestations of 
fear in his deadly, determined look. Every 
muscle in his compact, boyish body swelled 
with suppressed indignation. Suddenly the 
brave ceased his tantalizing movements, and 
made a slight feint as if he would brush his 
youthful opponent aside. 

That was the moment chosen by Dick to 
make his attack. With a roar like a mad- 
dened bull, he sprang upon his swarthy an- 
tagonist. A young tiger-cat never exhibited 
more fury and venom than Dick Castlemain 
did in this encounter. His attack was so 
sudden and determined, and he used fist, 
teeth and nails so savagely, that in spite of 
the warrior’s resistance he brought him to 
the ground with a howl. Nor did the posi- 
tion of the antagonist change upon the 
greensward. 

In spite of Wahcoota’s endeavors to turn 
him or disengage himself, Dick remained 
uppermost, and all the time he was shower- 


ing blows upon the Indian’s face till it look- 
ed more like a mulberry dumpling than the 
physiognomy of a human being. 

An Indian was never known to be a pugil- 
ist, at least not till after receiving lessons 
from the whites in those physical displays 
of muscular wers; and the Sioux, a com- 
plete novice in this novel and by no means 
agreeable method of single combat, was 
soon in a condition to call lustily for quar- 
ter. Although intensely angry, our hero 
was far too manly to take undue advantage 
of the position he had so unexpectedly won 
by his indomitable pluck and surprising dis- 
play of science. e accordingly desisted, 
though with no great grace. 

“Darn ye, you copper-colored, painted 
villain! how d’ ye like your mauling?” he 
asked contemptuously, as he permitted the 
vanquished warrior to arise. “ By Grundy! 
I believe I could lick ye if we fought with 
knives. I’d have one cut out of your wig- 
gen anyway, I ’ll be pounded if I would n’t.” 

Maddened by his humiliating defeat, 
and burning for revenge, Wahcoota drew 
his tomahawk, and leveled it at the head of 
the bold lad who had defied him. But he 
did not throw it; instead, he felt his arm 
caught as in a vice, and the murderous 
weapon wrested from his grasp. Turning, 
the baffled brave looked into the face of his 
sagamore. 


“Let Wahcoota go and be a squaw,” 
said the chief sternly. “White boy burn 


soon, and Wahcoota can dance around the 
stake. No brave would rob the fire of its 
victim.” 

The words fell as harshly upon Dick’s 
ears as those of the young Sioux. Then 
his enemies were going to burn him; he 
was to die at the cruel torture post. The 
chief had pronounced his doom as careless- 
> Bagg the busy housewife decides that of a 

y- He was nothing to those wild sons of 
the plain andthe forest: his writhings at the 
stake would only create a momentary diver- 
sion for the hardened warriors. 

But Dick had no thought of accepting 
such a fate without a struggle, at least not 
when his arms were free. A sudden 
thought born of inspiration rushed into the 
boy’s brain. 

he chief had forgotten that Dick was 
unbound, and he now stood unmindful of 
him, his arms folded upon his breast. He 
was a tall, stout warrior, with a fierce, brutal 
countenance, painted with’ hideous streaks. 
One would not look for mercy in such a 
face more than they would in a panther’s. 

In his belt was a knife and tomahawk, the 
former a long keen hunting-biade without a 
sheath. It was within two feet of Dick’s 
outstretched hand. 

With a lithe, lightning-like bound, the 
boy grasped the hunting-knife; with a rap- 
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id, powerful lunge forward, he drove the 
keen weapon straight into the heart of the 
— chieftain; then swift as a deer he was 

The action had been so sudden, so unex- 

cted, so undreamed of, that not a brave 

new what was done till their chief’s death- 
cry rose on the air, and they saw their cap- 
tive dashing across the greensward. 

Instantly there was a deafening yell, and 
every savage sprang after the fugitive. 

Dick made for the spot where the horses 
were tethered at his best pace. He had a 
plan in his head. There was no time tu se- 
lect his choice of steeds. He sprang upon 
the back of the first one he came to, cut the 
stout thong with one swift, heavy downward 
stroke of the knife, dug the point of the 
blade into the horse’s side, and bending low 
over his neck galloped away. 

His enemies dashed after him in mad pur- 
suit, their yells ringing out fearfuily, and a 
storm of deadly missiles flying in his wake. 
Dick expected every instant to be shot 
down with either buHet or arrow. Hibs first 
few hundred rods seemed like miles. Grad- 
ually he perceived that he was gaining upon 
his pursuers. 

He had been very fortunate in his selec- 
tion of a horse. The one he was mounted 
on was a magnificent beast of wonderful 
power and endurance, It was a coal-black 
steed, broad and deep of chest and lithe of 


limb, — the animal, as it happened, of the 
chief that Dick had killed. 

One by ove his pursuers fell in the rear. 
The hidecus yells grew feebler and fainter 
in the distance. The boy looked behind 
him for the first time. Only six braves 
were following him, and their horses, though 
strong and fleet, were no match for the 


black steed. 

Still they kept on in pursuit, seemingly in- 
tent to follow him to the end. With the 
tenacity of their race they urged on their 
horses and pealed forth their whoops. It 
was not merely an escaped captive they 
were pursuing, but an enemy, the slayer of 
-their chief, and to the Indian’s natural love 
of blood was now added the incentive of 
revenge. 

Over the broad prairie sped the pursued 
and the pursuers. Now that he was out of 
harm's way, Dick subdued his horse to a 
steadier pace. The distance between the 
two parties remained, therefore, relatively 
about the same, and thus remained for sev- 
eral hours. 

Dick came, at last, to a little creek. His 
beast crossed it ata bound. The boy rein- 
ed him in, led him back to the water, and 
drove him in, while he himself dismounted, 
and Javed his parched tongue with the cool- 
ing element. 

As he remounted, he saw his enemies ad- 


vancing in a steady gallop more than a mile 
distant. 

It was now past noon, the quiet, sultry 
part of a June day. But both Dick and his 
horse were in wonderfully good’ trim. The 
black’s shining coat was wet with perspira- 
tion, but he gave no evidence of fatigue. 
The boy regurded his brave steed with a 
pleased satisfaction. 

“1 "Il show the imps a trick now,” he so- 
liloquized. They need n't think they ’re 
going to catch me, for they a’n’t. Forward, 
my wild bird, my tempest.” 

A grove of cottonwoods bordered the 
stream. Dick rode along in their shadow 
for some distance, then he recrossed the 
creek and urged his horse forward at its 
wildestspeed, He had been traveling north 
all the morning: he now rode in an easterly 
direction, 

He kept on at this wild pace for about 
three hours, At the end of that time he 
halted, and tethered his horse, providing 
the animal with a quantity of the long, suc- 
culent prairie grass. Going out upon the 
plain, he shot a deer, and brought it in. 

Collecting such fuel as could be found, 
he proceeded to build a fire, and soon the 
flames were leaping up. The son of a fron- 
tiersman, who was hunter as well as farmer, 
Dick knew where to find the chvicest 
steaks, and dexterously set to work to ob- 
tainthem. Stripping back a portion of the 


warm and reeking skin, he cut out a dozen 
thick and juicy steaks. 

He found some sticks that would serve 
for toasting forks, and thrusting them 
through the steaks, he broiled the latter 
very skillfully. Despite the fact that he 
had no salt, his supper seemed to him deli- 
cious, What remained of the meat after 
satisfying his appetite he reserved for fu- 
ture use. 

After an hour's rest, Dick mounted and 
rode on again. He saw no savages during 
the afternoon. He made his way a little 
more to the south, going southeast as near 
as he could tell. 

His horse went forward at an easy loping 
gallop. There was no need of haste now, 
and, relieved of all apprehension, the boy 
saw much to admire on his journey. Herds 
ot buffalo appeared in the distance, ante- 
lopes came very nearand galloped off again, 
and gopher villages were passed, All the 
life of the wilderness was astir. 

The sun went down, but still Dick kept 
on, The night to him was as the day. 
Darkness and daylight would be alike until 
he reached Fort Randall. He had no 
thought of halting. 

As the darkness came on, Dick’s keen 
eyes pierced the gloom in every direction. 

ver and anon he paused to listen, remain- 
ing as silent hitaseif as death. He deemed 
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it best to be careful, and not to run blind- 
folded into any unnecessary danger. In 
this way he continued his journey two 
hours in the night, making good progress. 
Suddenly he started and paused adrupt- 
vA ved gleam was seen afar in the dis- 
tance, like the flaming of a camp-fire. 

He permitted his horse to go on slowly, 
keeping his eyes on the faint glow. The 
light grew brighter. Several figures became 
visible, moving between him and the fire, 
but in close proximity to it. Dick was sat- 
isfied that it was an Indian camp-fire. 

His first thought was to gallop away from 
the dangerous neighborhood; but, as he 
turned his horse’s head, he made a discov- 


ery. 

Vells were borne to his ears on the night 
breeze, and, in the fitful glare, he could 
see the warriors dancing and leaping 
about. 

“They are doing some deviltry there,” 
thought the boy, “and I am going to see 
what it is.” 

He dismounted, led his horse forward to 
a clump of trees, and tethered him. A mo- 


ment after, he was moving away like a shad- 
ow, stealthy and silent, toward the Indian 
camp. 

As he approached nearer he could per- 


ceive the whole arrangement of the camp. 
On one side was a grove of scrub trees 
where the horses of the savages were teth- 
ered. The fire was burning brightly, and 
around it Dick could see several dark fig- 
ures crouching. Farther from the flames 
were a dozen warriors leaping and shouting, 
and firing arrows at a target. 

Dick was careful to keep in the shadow, 
but he was also desirous of seeing what 
that target was which seemed to afford the 
savages so much amusement. He already 
had his suspicions. 

Gliding cautiously from tree to tree, the 
boy arrived at last at a spot where he obtain- 
ed his desired view. Dick’s heart gave 
a great bound. The target was a white 
man. 

The glare of the firelight fell full upon 
his savage tormentors. Arrows had 
his breast, glanced upon his shoulders, and 
one shaft had passed close to his face, pin- 
ning his hair to the tree to which he was 
bound, but he made no cry. 

Dick did not know the man. 
entire stranger to him. 
dle age, with a tall, powerful frame, and a 
face heavily bearded. His dress was the 
ordinary garb of a pioneer. The boy con- 
cluded that he must be some settler that 
the savages had captured on a raid upon 
the settlements, and a strong determination 
arose in his mind to rescue the brave 


stranger if possible. 


He was an 
He was past mid- 


But how could he do it? He scarcely 
knew himself, but with Dick Castlemain 
the determination to do a thing was as 
good as doing it. He did not stop to 
count the chances, but proceeded right 
about the act. 

He crept around so that the prisoner was 
between him and the Indians. The tree to 
which the stranger was bound stood on the 
outside of the camp. Two or three other 
trees were between that one and the clump 
where Dick was. The boy thozght he 
could creep up behind these gradually, 
keeping them between him and the savages, 
and thus get near the white man. There 
was nothing like trying it, any way. 

The archery meanwhile was going on. 
The arrows were never suffered to transfix 
the target, but they came dangerously near 
doing so. It was getting to be decidedly 
earnest sport. The captive’s expression 
had something solemn in it. He was look- 
ing death straight in the face. No possibil- 
ity of a rescue occurred to him any more 
than to the savages. But it was clear that 
he was not afraid to die. 

Realizing his own peril, yet brave and 
cool asa veteran scout, Dick crept slowly 
from tree to tree nearer the scene of horror. 
No one saw the prostrate figure dragging 
itself painfully along through the foog 
grass. He made no more noise than a ser- 
pent would. 

He reached the lasttree at last. Between 
that and the one to which the prisoner was 
bound was a clear space of twenty feet, 
with nothing but some underbrush to screen 
an observer. Dick hesitated about cross- 


hile he hesitated there was a sudden 
sound that made our hero’s own heart beat 
faster, while it carried surprise and terror to 
every Indian’s breast. It was the loud 
neigh of a horse, — Dick’s own horse, teth- 
ered out on the prairie. The whinny was 
repeated clear and distinct. 

In an instant every savage was alert, and, 
when the neigh was repeated, they sprang 
away from the camp-fire, and rushed in the 
direction of the sound. The white man 
was left alone. 

Now was Dick’s time, now! He went 
quickly forward, and, with one sharp stroke 
of his knife, severed the prisoner’s bonds. 

“Hasten!” he cried. “You are free. 
Follow me.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
TO THE RESCUE. 


ye less time than we can tell it, Dick had 
retreated into the shadow, where he wait- 
ed for the stranger to come up. To his sur- 
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prise he saw him looking about the Indian 
camp as though in search of something. 
The boy om my he was crazy. He went 
back, and caught him by the arm. 

“It you value your life, fly before the 
fiends return,” heexclaimed. “ Thereis yet 
time.” 

have rty here,” he replied. 
“There are other prisoners.” 

“ Who are you ?” asked Dick. 

“My name is Rufus Howe. I am a 
rancher, and live south of the Niobrara: six- 
ty miles from Fort Randall. Three days 
ago a large body of Sioux attacked my 
place, killed my wife, and took myself and 
daughter prisoner. She and another cap- 
tive lie out there in the shadow.” 

While he was speaking the man had help- 
ed himself to a rifle and a knife. Dick, rec- 
ognizing the state of affairs, followed his ex- 
ample, se‘ecting the best weapon he could 
find in a pile of rifles. 

At this juncture a great yell out upon the 

lain told that the savages had discovered 
ick’s horse. ‘The yell was appalling, and 
was caught up by a score of Indians. 

“My God!” exclaimed Howe, “ there is 
no time to lose!” 

The two whites ste forward, rifle and 
knife in hand, to if rate the captives. 
They had not gone their length, when they 
came face to face with an Indian, 

“Ugh! white man try to get away,” said 
the ee sententiously. And he leveled 
his tomahawk. 

With a quick, lightning-like bound, Howe 
hurled himself upon the Indian. One dead- 
ly stroke, and the keen-edged hunting-knife, 
driven by ghe strong arm of the white man, 
was buried to the hilt in the body of the 
warrior. A single moan of pain alone es- 
caped the Indian as the keen knife let out 
his life blood. A moment the savage totter- 
ed, swaying like the by a struck by the 
lightning’s blast, and then he fell forward 
on his face, stone dead. 

The pioneer trod over his prostrate foe 
with an exclamation of triumph, that was 
changed upon his lips to one of mortification 
and chagrin. 

There was the patter of many feet upon 
the grass. The next moment the returning 
braves came bounding in like a swarm of 
bees, uttering frightful whoops. 

“We must run for it,” cried Howe desper- 
ately. “Our own lives first. We can save 
the others afterward.” 

They sprang out from the circle of the 
camp-fire, and made for the grove. Toma- 
howls and arrows whizzed by their heads in 
close proximity, but, fortunately, they were 
not hit. Twenty rods away they turned at 


bay. 
Their rifles cracked simultaneously. One 
Indian, with a great bound in the air, fell 


dead. Another uttered a cry of pain. The 
whites ran on again. 

After a while the vells behind them ceased, 
= Howe instantly lessened his pace to a 
walk. 

“There ’s no use in hurrying now,” he 
said. “Especially as we ’ve got to go back 
tocamp. But you have n’t told me who you 
were,” 

“I am Dick Castlemain, sir,” returned 
our hero. 

His companion gave a start. 

“Good Heaven! Then that girl is your 
sister, and your father and mother are both 
dead.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Dick, grasp- 
ing the pioneer’s arm. 

“Mean? Why, that you are an orphan, 
and your sister is back there with my Ber- 
tha. The red devils fell on your house, and 
shot the old folks, and brought the girl away 
prisoner.” ‘ 

The boy stood appalled by the fearful 
tale. It was the first intimation he had _ re- 
ceived of the desolation that had overtaken 
his family. 

“When did this happen?” he inquired 
at length. 

“The day betore yesterday. The imps 
destroyed everything they could lay: their 
hands on.” 

“And Lu, my sister, is back there a cap- 
tive ?” 

“ That ’s what I just said.” 

“She sha’n’t be t ereanother moment. I 
ll kill every pesky Indian there is. I hope 
if any of the skunks dare to touch her they 
ll drop dead !” 

And the lad turned around, with a sudden 
determination on his face. 

The pioneer caught him by the shoulder. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 
mn to shoot the Indians, and rescue 
u. 
“You can’t do it, boy: leastways not 
now. Wait a while.” 

“ But I am, by Grundy! There sha’n’ta 
savage touch my sister.” 

And he started back. 

His companion uttered an objurgation, 
and started to follow him. He had scarcely 
put one foot before the other when a hoarse 
yell frightened all the echoes. A dozen 
shadowy forms rose up in the darkness. 
Howe dashed the first one aside with his 
clubbed rifle, and sprang away, with the sav- 

es rushing pell-mell at his heels, shouting 
like madmen. 

In that moment of non and danger 
Dick sank to the ground as suddenly as 
though he had been shot. It was done 
without thought on his part; an involuntary 
act, that very probably saved his life. The 
rush of Indians was so sudden, the discharge 
of their weapons was in such close proximi- 
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ty, that not otherwise would he have escaped 
without injury. Nor did he as it was. 

As it happened, it was a slight depression, 
a little hollow in the prairie, where Dick fell. 
When the Indians rushed forward in their 
mad pursuit of the flying pioneer, they pass- 
ed by the boy without noticing him. The 
hindmost savage, however, chanced to stum- 
ble in the long grass, and, falling his length, 
fell directly upon our hero, almost taking 
his breath from him. 

The Indian did not know at first who or 
what he had fallen upon. But he soon 
learned. Dick had his knife in his hand, 
and the first reception he gave the savage 
was a sharp thrust in his side. Immediate- 
ly they grappled, and a desperate struggle 
now ensued in the grassy hollow. 

It was some time before the savage got 
hold of his own knife. His efforts were 
mainly directed in attempting to secure such 
hold of his enemy as to crush him at once. 
But Dick was so wiry and agile that the at- 
tempt was found futile. In the mean time 
vigorous knife thrusts were continued. 
Dick began to feel the warm blood of the 
Indian streaming over his hands. 

The savage was a strong warrior, and was 
not one to yield easily toa foe. He at last 
got his sinewy grasp about Dick's throat, 
and fumbled about to reach his knife. This 
he at last accomplisyed. 

The boy felt his breath leaving him; the 
grep upon his throat was strangulating ; 

ut he yet continued sticking and thrusting 
with his knife. Then he felt a sharp, sting- 
ing blow in his shoulder. The Indian had 
returned a stroke. He felt a second blow; 
and then his senses left him. 

He was not unconscious for any length 
of time. The first thing he realized was a 
heavy pressure as of some body pressing 
him down, He sought to remove the bur- 
den, and found it was the body of the Indi- 
an. It was quite lifeless, In the operation 
he discovered that one of his arms was use- 
less, and thatan ankle was sprained, or in- 
jured so that he was unable to move any 
distance. 

The boy lay back in the hollow with a 
groan. His wounds pained him, but it was 
not the pain that ‘caused him the most dis- 
tress. It was the thought of lying there, al- 
most helpless, while those red fiends carried 
his sister away to a brutal captivity. 

He fell to thinking of the terrible misfor- 
tune that had overtaken him; his ruined 
home, his parents’ bloody death, his beauti- 
ful sister’s grief and anxiety. The bitter 
tears welled to his eyes at the realization of 
his loss; and to lie there, unable to avenge 
a. wrong, helpless to render his sister any 
aid in her distressful situation, that was the 
worst of all his afflictions. 

His mind was turned from himself by 


colors. 


savage yells pealing forth again. The Indi- 
ans were returning, and, evidently, success- 
ful. Their shouts were full of savage joy 
and vengeance. They made the night hide- 
ous. 

Dick lay perfectly quiet as the yelling 
crew approached him. He had small hope 
of escape, and only by observing the strict- 
est silence could he elude detection. Two 
or three of the warriors passed within a rod 
of where he lay, but they were so excited 
over the re-capture of their late captive, that 
they had no eyes for the lithe, boyish figure 
that lay painfully in the little hollow. 

By and by they were all past him, but 
he could still hear their yells at the camp. 
He stirred himself, and endeavored to rise, 
but found that he was unable to walk a 
step, so he fell back again. 

But he determined to be prepared for 
defence should an enemy attack him. There 
were other foes than savage Sioux on those 
wide plains. Packs of wolves roamed the 
wilderness, and the cayote’s scream and 
the cougar’s roar were not unfamiliar 
sounds. He loaded his rifle carefully, and 
placed it within reach, saw that his revolver 
was all right, and kept his knife in his 
hand. 

In this way all through the night hours he 
waited, sick at heart, suffering much pain, 
yet brave and fearless as a Knight Bayard. 

oward morning he fell into an uneasy 
slumber, that lasted several hours. 

He was awakened by the tramp of horses’ 
hoofs near at hand. He sprang to his 
knees, rifle in hand, expecting to see a body 
of Sioux riding down upon him. He was 
agreeably disappointed. 

A person on horseback was indeed ap- 
proaching him, but evidently with no hos- 
tile intention, nor as yet had his presence 
been detected. Nearer came the rider; no 
more than thirty feet separated them. Then 
all at once the rider became conscious of 
the armed figure in the grassy hollow, and 
suddenly drew rein. At the same moment 
Dick saw that it was a woman. 

More strictly speaking, she was a girl 
rather than a woman; a wondertully good- 
looking girl, too, though her cheeks were 
dusky with the red hue of the Indian. Her 
features were very regular, and really beau- 
tiful. She had a straight nose; eyes of 
lustrous black, of liquid fire, and of melting 
tenderness ; full, pouting lips, red as the 
carnation flower; a little chin, exquisiteiy 
formed, and a throat perfect as sculptor 
ever carved from silent marble. 

The lithe, graceful form was clad in the 
elegant costume commonly worn by the 
daughters of her race. The tunic was of 
fawn skin, richly trimmed, and worked with 
split quills, stained to a variety of bright 
It hung nearly to the ankles, end- 
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ing in a fringe work of shells, that tinkled 
at the least movement. 

Her leggings of scarlet cloth, fringed like 
the tunic, were joined at her ankles to the 
flaps of her moccasins. These latter were 
white, embroidered with stained quills, and 
fitted closely to the small feet. 

A belt of wampum closed the tunic at 
her waist, and her headdress was a mag- 
nificent triumph of barbaric taste, being a 
coronal of shells, dried grasses, and the 
blue plumage of the heron, beneath which 
her hair hung loosely down, reaching quite 
to the back of her steed. 

The girl carried a bow in her hand, and 
at her back was a silver-ornamented quiv- 
er, filled with arrows. In her girdle Dick 
saw the handle of a knife, and of a revolver, 
protruding. Thus armed and thus dressed 
the Indian girl presented as fine a picture of 
a young Amazon as could be imagined. 

She was the first to speak. 

“ Who are you?” she asked, in very good 
English, 

* 1 am Dick Castlemain.” 

“Did you kill that Indian?” asked the 
girl, pointing to the dead and stiffened war- 
rior. 

“I did,” answered Dick; “but he well- 
nigh killed me first. I can hardly move.” 

“ You are a brave boy, Dick Castlemain,” 
she said, with sparkling eyes and a clear, 
ringing voice. “I should like to shake 
hands with you.” 

And the girl dismounted, and, walking to 
our hero’s side, took his hand in a strong 


oe Now may I ask who you are?” said 
Dick. 
you not know me? I am Inshta 


“ What! Bright Smile, the Ponca, and the 
queenliest of Indian maidens ? ” cried Dick, 
his face flushing. 

“IT am she whom your people call Bright 
Smile,” returned the girl, sententiously. 
“But at present my eyes are bright only 
with tears, and my heart is very sad. This 
Sioux warrior was probably one of the 
causes of my grief.’ 

“1 am glad | killed him then, Miss Bright 
Smile,” said Dick gallantly. 

“Undoubtedly he deserved death, Let 
the young pale face listen. Bright Smile 
had a young white friend that she loved very 
much. She was as a sister to me. Four 
suns ago I left my father’s lodge to visit 
her. Her father is a great rancher, and 
keeps many horses and cattle. I found the 
house burned down, the cattle and the 
horses gone, and no trace of my white sis- 
ter. “Alt around were signs of conflict, and 
in the shrubbery I found a Sioux arrow. 
Then Bright Smile knew who had done the 
evil, and that “¥ friend was a captive to the 

I 


cut-throat Dakota warriors. She found 
their trail, and followed it. She is onit now, 
and she has vowed to rescue her white sis- 
ter or die.” 

“Bravo for you!” cried Dick warmly. 
“Wish | could elp ‘ou, by Grundy! | do; 
but I can’t. I don’t believe I could walk a 
rod.” 

Bright Smile cast her eyes over the plain 
with a searching gaze. 

“ There is a horse feeding a mile away,” 
she said presently, “1 will ride and secur 
it, and bring it to you. It would be wicke 
to leave you here. Mounted on a horse you 
can go with me, or ride where you will.” 

“ We have a common cause, Miss Bright 
Smile,” said Dick. “ My sister is a captive 
to that same band of Indians that captured 
your friend, and | am in quest of her. My 
home has been destroyed, and my parents 
slaughtered. I should like to go with you, 
and help kill some more Sioux.’ 

“ There is strength in numbers, and you 
are brave: we will pursue the foe together,” 
said the Ponca maiden. “I will secure an 
animal for you to ride on, and while I am 
gone you can break your fast.” 

She went to her saddle and brought him 
a piece of bufialo steak and a cupful of 
parched corn, which Dick devoured with an 
appetite while his new friend was absent. 

She was gone some time, but when she re- 
turned she led up an Indian pony somewhat 
gaunt, but showing, yet, signs of an un- 
tamed spirit and considerable speed. The 
girl had a lariat strapped to her saddle, and 
with this she had improvised a bridle which. 
answered every necessary purpose. 

“I am feeling better already, Miss Bright 
Smile,” was Dick’s greeting as he rode up. 
“] am good for a fifty-mile race, only my 
ankle is still a little stiff and my shoulder 
pains me.” 

“I think I must see to that shoulder,” 
said the girl, “It may prove troublesome 
if oo cared for, Will you let me examine 
it 

“I hate to trouble you, but it’s worse 
than a jumping toothache. Jerusalem! how 
it hurts!” 

She was helping him discard his jacket, a 
somewhat laborious operation, owing to the 
bay’s swollen shoulder, It was effected at 
last, after several ejaculatory expressions 
from Dick, a slit was made in his shirt, and 
the girl proceeded to examine the wounds, 
which were considerably inflamed. 

Women are born nurses. Their mes- 
meric presence, their delicacy of touch, are 
soothing agencies in themselves. When to 
these they add the knowledge of herbs, and 
of simple curative agencies and of the ru- 
dimentary elements of surgery, they some- 
times are better than a and profess- 
ional physician, 
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Bright Smile had learned in her wild life 
the first arts in medicinal lore. In the gen- 
tlest manner possible, she bathed the knife- 
thrusts in water that she poured from a bot- 
tle, and when the wounds were thoroughly 
cleansed, she tore some bandages from a 
scarlet mantle that was fastened to her sad- 
die bow, and wrapped the shoulder very 
carefully in them. 

The cleansing and the coolness and the 
soft clean bandages did not fail to produce 
perceptible soothing influences, and Dick 
declared that be was almost well enough to 
hunt Indians alone, “though of course,” he 
confessed, “ it's pleasanter to have compa- 
ny, and that company a girl, even if she 
a‘n’t your sister.” 

Bright Smile laughed. 

“If you are ready we will on,” she 
said. “Our friends are going farther from 
us every moment.” 

“Tam all ready,” responded Dick, hob- 
bling to his horse’s side, when, with some 
aid from Bright Smile, he succeeded in 
mounting. 

Strapping his rifle securely to his back, 
he guided his horse with his right hand, 
which was uninjured. 

They had a hard day’s work before them, 
and they settled down to it with a dogged 
persistence that seemed determined to con- 
quer success. 

There was nothing at the Indian camp to 
show that any of the prisoners had been 
murdered, The opinion of Bright Smile 
was that the Sioux had taken them all to- 
ward their village. The trail was easily 
followed. 

They halted in the middle of the after- 
noon for an hour’s rest, and then resumed 
their journey. They were determined to 
ride as long as they could make out their 


by the 


route. Dick’s strength held out admira- 


bly. 

Twenty miles further on the shadows be- 
gan to deepen, so that they were about to 
come to a halt, when they saw, in the dis- 
tance, a large party of mounted Indians go- 
ing in that same direction. Imvrediately 


the two pursuers came to a halt. ' 
“ There they are!” cried Dick exultant- 


t of them at last. 
knew that friends 


“We are in s 
oor Lu! I wish s 
were following her.” 

“And if my white sister, Bertha Howe, 
could know that Bright Smile, the Ponca, 
was near her, perhaps her heart would not . 
Dig sad as it now is,” said the Indian 

r 

After a while they rode forward again. 
The band of savages were no longer visible 
in the distant gloom. But as they plodded 
on, it was not long before they were reward- 

leaming of a a directly 
in their path, and not half a rile distant: 

They halted for good, and the girl wrap- 
ped a piece of cloth around the muzzle of 
each beast, so that there would be no dan- 
ger from them, of having their Lgvomaney 
made known to the savages. Then they 
waited for a long time. 

Some time after sy the two brave 
young people prepared for their adventur- 
ous enterprise. They walked their horses 
nearer to the camp, so that a retreat could 
be made with greater despatch, should the 
fates be so adverse as to permit a discov- 
ery. 
9 few minutes later, the Ponca heroine 
was stealing through the gloom toward the 
Indian camp. 

Dick remained behind, mounted, rifle in 
hand, and eyes and ears alert to mark the 
least disturbance. 


THE DRY TORTUGAS. 


HERE are several islands bearing thé 

name of Tortuga. The term is Span- 
ish, and signifies a tortoise. The “ Dry 
Tortugas ” constitute an island group and 
bank in the Gulf of Mexico, about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles west of Cape Sable, 
in Florida. There are ten islets of keys in 
all, They consist of a coral formation, and 
have little vegetation except mangrove-bush- 
es, On one of them, known as “ Bush Key” 
and “ Garden Key,” a light-house has been 


erected. At the es of the Rebellion 
the Government undertook the construction 
of Fort Jefferson, and sent thither refracto- 
% persons to work upon the fortifications. 

hey were too remote from any populated 
place to enable prisoners to obtain. means of 
escape; too desolate to invite trading ves- 
sels ; and all articies of food had to be sup- 
emer by government transports. The place 
urnished a secure rather than an attrac- 
tive place. 
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DOLLIE’S HAND-ORGAN. 


BY LOUISE ,DUPEE, 


OLLIE’S uncle, who was a sea captain, 

brought home a hand-organ from Italy 
on one of his voyages. It had belonged to 
a passenger who had died on the way to 
this country, and as Uncle George knew 
nothing of his relations, if he had any, the 
organ, which was all he possessed with the 
exception of the clothes which he had on, 
was left on his hands, At first he thought 
he would sell it or give it away to one of the 
second-hand dealers in such merchandise 
which crowd the city. Then he concluded 
to take it home with him, as it might amuse 
his brother's children, who lived on the old 
farm in the country. It was an old organ 
with a sweet plaintive ring in its melody, 
and it played a great varietv of pleasing 
airs. 

He was right in thinking the children 
would be pleased with it. There were three 
of them, and they were all wild over it. He 
gave it to Dollie, who was his favorite: but 
of course Will and Nell enjoyed it just as 
much as she did; and, as for that matter, so 
did all the children in the neighborhood. 
it was rare that an organ-grinder had ever 
strayed so far out into the country, and 
when such a thing did happen, it had always 
been a gala day to the younger population 
of the town, and even the older folk were in- 
terested in the musician, if not always in the 
music. The moment the sound of his or- 
gan was heard in the street, out trooped the 
children after him as after the pied piper of 
Hamelintown, and they followed him 
through lane and cross-road everywhere. 
So to own a hand-organ seemed like own- 
ing a bit of fairyland. Nell, who was hard- 
ly more than a baby, was lulled to sleep 
every night to its music, and Dollie and 
Will both used to cry when, on its first ar- 
rival, they were obliged to go to school and 
leave it. 

Sometimes, Mrs. Evans, the mother of 
the children, would declare that she should 
go distracted with the sound of it, for it was 
never silent from morning until night, unless 
Nell, who was too little to go to school, 
and just large enough to grind it, were 
asleep and the others at school. And, 
strange to say, though of course it was 
not oan quite so enchanting as when it 
was a novelty, it never ceased to be a de- 
light. The children resorted to its music 
as a consolation in all their trials. Even 
Rob, the wise old house dog, used to lie 
down by its side and listen gravely to “ It is 


better to laugh than be sighing;” the kit- 
ten would mount it, and try with all her 
might to get her mischievous, furry paws 
into the inside to feel where the sound 
came from; and the birds who came around 
the door soon grew to recognize its voice, 
and answered it gleefully. But the parrot 
which Uncle George brought home on a 
former voyage scolded at it and about it 
continually. “Polly wants quiet,” she 
would screech, “keep still, keep still,” forty 
times ina day. 

Good-natured Uncle George was delight- 
ed with the success of his gift. He remain- 
ed at home a few months on account of ill 
health, and the noise the children made 
with it must have been rather tedious to 
him, but he bore it like a martyr, and when 
he first went away he wrote home that he 
actually missed the noise of the old organ 
almost as much as he did tha: of Dollie 
herself. 

Three years passed away, and great mis- 
fortune came to the happy family. Mr. 
Evans died after a long illness; the farm, 
which was heavily mortgaged, passed into 
the hands of oeuees and dear, kind Un- 
cle George came home no more from sea. 
His ship was wrecked and all on board 
perished, — so the newspaper said which 
was sent to Mrs. Evans, after two years of 
suspense. Dolly was eleven years old now, 
a grave, womanly, but beautiful little girl, 
with large dark eyes and an exquisitely fair 
complexion. Will was a sturdy boy of 
nine, jolly in spite of the adversity, and 
Nell was a bright-eyed little fairy of seven. 
Mrs. Evans moved, with her little family, to 
the city, where she managed to earn 
enough to sustain life by her needle, but 
her health failed in this occupation, and 
having always been accustomed to breathe 
the pure free air of the country, the stifled, 
smoky atmosphere of the city was like poi 
son to her lungs. The doctor advised her 
to move into some surrounding town, and 
find different employment. And after a 
while she decided to go to Danby, a brisk 
little village, where she could find employ- 
ment in the factories. 

Just on the borders of the village there 
were green fields with daisies and butter- 
cups tossing in them, and the river came 
rushing down from the city, bearing sails on 
its breast which made the place more pleas- 
ant and bright, and it wee a breath of 
coolness too. Here they hired a little cot- 
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tage, and for a while all went comparatively 
well. Mrs. Evans grew strong again, and 
earned much more in the factory than she 
had earned by ese sewing. The children 
grew pee and rosy once more, and went 
merrily to school. 

The peal of the organ was still heard, 
within their little home for a good part of 
the day, and the children of the neighbor- 

were as much interested in it as the 
farmhouse children had been when it was 
first presented to Dollie. The parrot, who 
had grown very old, and was crosser than 
ever, still shouted, “ Polly wants quiet, 
keep still, keep still!” and old Rob, the dog, 
who had been’ with them through all their 
misfortunes, still seemed to enjoy its music 
as if it were the very voice of home. 

-But the work in the mill was too hard 
for a delicate woman like Mrs, Evans, and 
the end of the year found the family in a 
sorrier condition than ever. The poor 
mother was ill in bed. The last penny was 

one from the purse, there was n’t a mouth- 
ful of food in the closet, and the rent of the 
little cottage had been due for nearly two 
weeks. 

Poor Dollie, who was twelve years old 
now, felt a great responsibility on her 
shoulders, and did not know which way to 
turn. She felt that she was able todo a 

reat deal of work, but no one would hire 

er because she was too little. She did 
manage to earn a few pennies every day, by 
taking care of Mrs. Carter’s baby, while she 
went to the mill to carry her husband’s din- 
ner, and these pennies she had expended 
today in a bit of oat-meal and milk for 
mamma; and now Nell was crying with 
hunger, and Wil!, who had been out in search 
of errands to do, came home with ma i 

m. 


hands and a very doleful little face, for h 

Rob, who had been favored with a nice 
bone by the butcher, who came round in a 
cart, was the only one of the family who did 
not seem dejected. Even the old parrot 
seemed to feel that she was passing through 
serious times, and was silent and motionless 


upon her perch. 


“What shall we do, Will?” said Dollie, 
clasping her hands tightly together. “ The 
doctor said mamma must have broth. and 
a. plenty of nutritous food, and we can’t 
starve ourselves.” 

Will shook his curly head dismally. 

“1 could pick up shavings,” said he, “ only 
they have fell clear down, so you can’t get 
anything for ’em even if folks would buy 
at all. 

“ Fallen, you mean,” said correct Dollie, 
whom distress of mind did not render less 
fastidious. “There must be something 
that we can do to earn a little money. We 
must have money, Will, and that at once. 


We lhiaven’t had any dinner, we hadonly a 


‘crust for breakfast, and we shall have no 
supper.” 

Suddenly a bright thought struck her as 
her eye chanced to fall on the hand-organ, 

“Oh! I tell you what we will do, Will.” 
said she, “we'll take the hand-organ and 

o round with it as the men do. Don't you 

now what a stir it makes about the mills 
when an organ-grinder comes out from the 
city? and I haven't seen but one this sum- 
mer.” 

“ How can we carry it?” said Will. It’s 
awful heavy, and 1 haven’t any straps to 
strap it on to my bank like the men do.” 

“Why can’t we wheel it in your wheel- 
barrow?” said she, after a moment's 


thought. 

“ Jolly, so we can!” said Will. Let’s go 
right off, Dolly. You can play, and I will 
pass round the hat.” 

“It’s a dreadful thing to do, it seems al- 
most like begging, but perhaps we shall be 
able to collect enough to buy something 
nice for mamma and our own supper be- 
sides.” 

And bidding Nell to take good care of 
mamma, and not let her know what was 
transpiring, Dollie put on her bonnet, and 
she and Will went down the street, wheeling 
the hand-organ. 

It was noon of a warm gw day, and the 
girls and men at the mill, during eating 
their lunches, were seated in lazy groups in 
the open doorways or promenading in cou- 
ples about the grounds until the great bell 
should call them back to their labors. 

Will wheeled the organ quite near the 
buildings, and Dollie began to play a waltz 
Whereupon all the girls and the younger 

rtion of the men commenced to dance 
fustily and with great glee. 


“Splendid music to waltz by, I declare,” 


was heard from every direction. “ Where 
do you s‘pose those children got a hand-or- 
n?  Can’t you play a little faster, sis?” 


Will, taking the of a pause, 
modestly passed around his hat, and quite a. 


shower of oe fell into it. Neary — 
one contributed one or two pennies, 


many more moved to give as many as five; 
for they enjoyed the fun, and did not dread 
to part with a few cents, as thriftier people, 
who have much more, often do. The chil- 
dren went at the right time and to the right 
place. , ; 

Dollie thanked them with a very pretty 


blush ; and when the bell rang, and they were 
obliged to go in to their work, they said, — 


* Come again some day, wont you ?” ' 
* Dolly,” said Will, when they had got 
out of hearing, “ what a pile of money we've. 
got! Let’s sit down here by the side of the 
road, and find out how much.” bm 
“We have’ three dollars lacking a few 


cente,” said Dollie, after a few eager mo- 
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ments spent in a “ but do not let us 
home quite yet. There are a quantity of 

children in those little houses by the river, 

and we may pick up a few pennies there.” 

‘There is a new brig in this morning,” 
said Will, looking down the river. “I wonder 
where she came from. I’m going to be a 
sea-cap’n when | grow big. Say, Dollie, 
what are you going to get for mamma, and 
what are we going to have fordinner? I’m 
almost starved,” he added after a little 
pause. 

“ It will depend on how much more mon- 
ey we get, Will. I don’t dare to spend 
very much of this, for we may not be able to 
get any more for a whole week.” 

“Oh, yes wecan,” said Will: “ we can go 
all round the lot with the organ, and get a 
great deal.” 

A tall, brown-bearded man who looked 
strangely familiar was coming toward them. 

e was evidently a sailor, and Dollie re- 

rded him wistfully, thinking of Uncle 

eorge. She could not remember how 
Uncle George looked, for four years had 

ssed since he went away, and still she 

ancied that this strange gentleman looked 

like him, but perhaps it was only because 
he wore sailor clothes. He was walking 
as if he were in a great hurry and merely 
glancing at the children, was hastening on, 
when his eye suddenly fell on the hand-or- 
gan in the wheelbarrow, . 

“ My goodness! are you Dollie Evans ? ” 
said he, stooping, and pushing Dollie’s hat 
from her forehead: “ That used to be Dol- 
lie’s hand-organ, any way.” And without 
waiting for a reply, he caught her up and 
kissed her. “And this is Will. Will, why, 
you young rascal, why didn’t you have 
some Evans look in your face, so that your 
uncle would know you when he met you?” 

“TI have n’t got no uncle,” said Will, 
whose grammar was always uncertain. 
“Uncle George was drowned at sea.” 

“Indeed! But if Uncle George was 
drowned how can he be here? and I certain- 


ly am he. Uncle George came near being 

rowned, but he was n’t; he was picked up 
from the wreck of his vessel by a ship 
bound for China, so of course he was 
bound to go to China himself, and ever 
since he got home he has been looking for 
you, whet told me you had moved to the 
city,” turning to Dollie, “ but when I reach- 
ed there, I found that you had left, but no 
one knew where you had gone, If it had n’t 
been for that old hand-organ I should have 
missed you today. You have both grown 
out ot my knowledge, but I could not mis- 
take that, any way. Why are you wheeling 
it about ?” 

Dollie was shedding tears of joy. She 
told the story of their circumstances in a 
few words. Uncle George shut his mouth 
very hard, and Will said afterward that he 
saw tears in his eyes. 

“ Let us go to see your mother as fast as 
we can,” said he. 

Mrs. Evans was well-nigh overcome with 
surprise and joy when she found that Uncle 
George was alive and well, and in the very 
next room, though Dollie broke the news 
very gently. Rob knew him, and nearly 
went wild with delight, and the parrot 
shouted “pleased to see you, pleased to 
see you,” until they were obliged to take 
him away up-stairs. 

Dolly and Will never went about with 
the hand-organ again, but they prize it 
more highly than ever. Uncle George, who 
had money enough and to spare, bought 
back the old homestead in the country, and 
before the strawberries and daisies had 
fairly blossomed in the fields, the family 
was established there, Mrs. Evans Ow- 
ing stronger and more like her old self 


every day; the children happy as the famil- 


iar birds in the trees, and Rob pretending 
that he was young again, and frisking like 
a puppy. Even the parrot seemed to share 
in the general joy, and scold no more at the 
hand-organ, though its voice was still heard 
at all hours of the day. 


DOES ANY ONE CARE FOR FATHER? 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


OES any one care for father? 
Does any one of you all 
Think of him on whose bent shoulders 
The cares of the family fall? 
Like a patient horse in a treadmill 
He works from morning till night: 


1882, 


Does one think he is weary? 
Docs any one mates hie hems height? 
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Might banish his burden of care. | 
an 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Pleasant. 
Gathering. 
32. — Animat 
33- — Hurricane. 
29. — Diphtheria. — Republican. 
35- —“ Honesty is the best policy.” 
36—CHASE 37.—TurPetH 
AurlIclE 
PosTerN 


re content is, there is a feast.” 
ell lathered is half shaven.” 


40.— Double Cross-Word Enigma. 


In gossip, not in tell; 
In fountain, not in well; 
In color, not in red; 
In victuals, not in bread; 
In pleasure, not in pain; 
In river, not in main; 
In barley, not in grain; 
The whole, as may be plainly seen, 
Is a feature of this magazine. 
Cogza A. L. 


41.—A Diamond. 


A bird; pertaining to a certain Italian city; a |. 


genus of animals; curdles (prov. Eng.); is not. 
The first and Jast letters are in Hexagon. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


42.— Seven-Letter Union Fack. 


Across: A genus of plants; winged shoes; an 
act of devotion by night. 
Down: A musical instrument; a kind of silk ; 


to equal. 
Diagonals, from left to right, a little cup; from 
sight distinguished champion. 


43-—In some dream. 47.— Never red. 
44-— Sign deed. — Pin gone. 
45-— A sport. 49. — A foe’s hold. 


50. — Feed a thin rat. 
MurFTt. 
51.— Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 14 letters, is the name 
of a city of note. 

The 1, 2, 10, 4, 8, 6, 7, §, is firm. 

The 12, 9, 3, 14, is a tree. 

The 13, 11, is an interjection. UNCLE Neb. 


52. — A Charade. 
First is what a lover 
Steals to at night; 
Second does the farmer 
pat of 
ant 
whole if I am right. 
GREBRENNEW}J. 
53-— 4 Diamond. 
A letter ; a drunkard; a bird; a kind of cloth; 
ANSER. 


-] to stay; a fish; a letter. 


54.—A Rhomboid. 

Across: A fish; certain animals; ottoman 
courts; to still; a clownish gait or manner; to 
implant dee 

wn: A letter; in like manner; to drink; a 
male name; quantities of land; a plant; an is 
sue; to sully; Latin for I; an interjection; a 
letter. BUCKEYE. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best original charade, sent to us before 
March 10, we will give a novelette; and, for the 
best batch of six puzzles, a “library.” 

Solvers, 

Answers to the November were re- 
ceived from Mufti, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Cora A. L., 
Salem, Mass.; A. Mary Khan, Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Ida May, Partsmouth, N. H.; Inez, Springfield, 
Mass.; Katie Smith, Boston, Mass.; 

Portland, Me.; and Vinnie, Hartford, Conn. 

The names of those who won the November 


prizes will be announced next 
RUTHVEN 
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21.— Humbug. 

A 23. —GamboL 

4 ANA AslanI 

ANACA N unciO 

Aco GermaN 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


BLEACHING Wool AND SILK.— Professor 
Pictet has requested silk manufacturers to make 
riments with liquid sulphurous acid as a 
substitute for costly sulphur chambers. A liter 
of the liquor furnishes t hundred and twen- 
ty-five liters of the gas. 


German Tosacco.—Za Presse Medicale 
Belge says, .“ Every year in Thuringia there is 
consumed a thousand tons of beet-leaves trans- 

. formed into tobacco. The same leaves, as well 
as those of chicory and of the cabbage, undergo 
the same metamorphosis at Magdebourg and in 
the Palatinate. Vevay cigars are of the same. 


To KEEP MACHINERY FROM RUSTING. — 
Take one half ounce of camphor, dissolve in one 
pound of melted lard; take off the scum, and 
mix in as much fine black lead as will give it an 
iron color. Clean the machinery, and smear 
with this mixture. After twenty-four hours rub 
off with a soft linen cleth. It will keep clean for 
months under ordinary circumstances. 


Burninc CHINA.—To dissolve 
old for gilding china or glass that has to be 
ah triturate gold leaf in a mortar with a little 
honey until reduced very fine, then dissolve out 
the honey with hot water, and mix the gold dust 
with a. little gum water for use ; or dissolve tne 
gold in hot aqua regia, evaporate to dryness ina 
rcelain dish over a hot-water bath, dissolve 

n ether for use. 


A BriLutanT BLACK ON IRON AND STEEL. — 
This may be produced by applying, with a fine 
hair brush, a mixture of turpentine and sulphur 
boiled together. When the turpentine evapo- 
rates there remains on the metal a thin layer of 
sulphur, which unites closely with the iron when 
heated for a time over a spirit or gas flame. 
This varnish protects the metal perfectly, and is 
quite durable. 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER.— Among the recent 
ents granted at Washington is one for artificial 
eather, which is a plastic compound for coating 

articles to imitate leather, and so forth, cone. 


of glue, mastic, dextrine, glycerine, chloride o 

iron, chrome-alum, and a suitable pigment. It is 
| said to wear nearly as well as leather, and costs 

but half as much. It is used in the manufacture 
| of ladies’ fine boots and slippers, and by carriage- 
makers, book-binders, and upholsterers. 


| 

A GrocraPaicaL GAME. — An amusing and 
Pi eographical game has just been in- 
\vented by ft. vasseur, a well-known French 
eographer. It is called Zour du Monde, and is 
played on a large terrestrial globe, richly illus- 
trated, and divided into two hundred and thirty- 
oye rectangles, each of which is marked 


with a number corresponding to a number ona 
list which indicates gains or losses in the game. 
A brass rib or meridian running from pole to 
pole of the globe, but raised above ‘the latter, is 
perforated with a row of eighteen holes; and — 
there are eighteen tiny flags provided for the 
purpose of being planted in the holes. Each . 
flag corresponds to one of the principal states of 
tne world, from China the most populous to Hol- 
land the least populous. 
To play the game the pole is set revolving, and 
a player, eyregs at the south pole, plants 
a flag into each hole one after another at each 
revolution of the globe, and advances northward. 
The score of the player, which may be either a 
ain or a loss, is determined by the nature of the 
acts indicated on the rectangular space above 
which a flag may stand when the globe stops re- 
volving ; and this is of course the interesting and 
humorous part of the London, for exam- 
ple, counts thirty, Paris twenty, and so on, ac- 
cording to population. A coal mine, a Manches- 
ter cotton factory, a grain mart, all are reckoned 
gains; but an encounter with a Zulu or a lion in 
Africa, a polar iceberg, a crocodile on the Nile, 
naturally go for serious losses. : 


SPANISH MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. — The 
Spanish mother, says a recent traveler in Spain, 
has no idea of trusting her daughters; nor does 
she ever attempt the least religious or moral cul 
ture. Their system is to prevent any improprie- 
ty simply by external precautions. And I must 
say that the majority of poor girls, when led to 
the altar, would present a marked contrast in 
purity to our English agricultural laborers’ daug '- 
ters. In Spain the daughter's purity is the moth 
er’s highest pride. Mother though 
constantly quarreling and even coming to blows, 
are very fond of each other; and the old woman, 
when they go out shopping together, will carry 
the heavy basket or cesta under the burning sun, 
that she may not spoil her daughter’s queenly 
walk; her dull eye, too, will grow moist with a 
tear, and her wan face will kindle with absolute 
softness and sweetness, if an English senor ex- 
presses admiration of her child’s magnificent hair 
or flashing black eyes. The poor mother, too, 
will save and save, she will deny herself her mor- 
sel of carne or meat, and her little tumbler of 
wine on feast-days (and to these poor creatures 
luxuries are few indeed, at best), that she may 
buy a ring or ear-rings of gold to grace her daugh- 
ter at the feria, and shame her rivals. The mo- 
ment, however, the daughter is married, this is 
all at an end. The mother, to use a vulgar but 
expressive phrase “washes her hands of her 
care.” From the moment of the completion of 
the marri ceremony the mother declines all 
responsibility, seldom goes to her daughter’s 
house, and treats her almost as a stranger. The 
above sketch, of course, pertains to humble life ; 
but among the higher classes the treatment of the 
daughter is almost as strict. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


verything intended for publication in this de- 

east be sent to Evra A. Briccs, 

est Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


LACE. 


Cast on sixteen stitches. 

First Row.—Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over, narrow, knit two, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

SrconD Row. — Slip one, knit the rest plain. 
All the even rows are the same. 

TuirD Row.— Slip one, knit ten, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, Over, knit two. 

FirrH Row.— Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, over, narrow, knit four, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

SEVENTH Row. — Slip one, knit twelve, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

Ninth Row.—Slip one, knit one, over, nar- 
row, over, narrow, ovtr, narrow, knit six, over, 
narrow, over narrow, over, knit two. 

ELEVENTH Row.—Slip one, knit fourteen, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, knit two. 

THIRTEENTH Row. — Slip one, knit one, over, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, knit five, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

FIFTEENTH Row.— Slip one, knit eleven, 
narrow, over, narrow, Over, narrow, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

SEVENTEENTH Row.—Slip one, knit one, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

NINETEENTH Row. — Slip one, knit nine, nar- 
row, over, narrow, Over, narrow, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Pwenty-First Row.—Slip one, knit one, 
over, narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, knit one, 
narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, Over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Row.— Slip one, knit 
seven, narrow, over, narrow, over, narrow, over, 
narrow, knit one. 

Repeat from first row. 


. This is a very pretty edging for pillow-cases. 


INSERTION. 
Cast on sixteen stitches. 
First, Row. —Over twice, purl two together, 
knit twelve, over twice, purl two together. 
Sgeconp Row.— Over twice, purl two 
er, knit six, over four times, slip the second, third, 
‘and fourth stitches on the left needle over the 


first stitch on the same necdle, narrow, knit one, 
over twice, purl two together. 

THIRD Row. — Over twice, pur! two % 
knit two, knit one, purl one, knit one, purl one, 
knit six, over twice, purl two together. 

FourtH Row.— Over twice, purl two to- 
gether, knit twelve, over twice, purl two together. 

Repeat from second row. 


EDGING. 


Cast on nine stitches. Knit across plain. 

First Row.— Slip one, knit two, over, nar- 
row, knit one, over twice, narrow, knit one. 

SEconD Row. — Knit two, knit one, purl one, 
knit three, over, narrow, knit one. 

THIRD Row. — Slip one, knit two, over, nar- 
row, knit five. 

FourtH Row.— Knit seven, over, narrow, 
knit one. 

Firtu Row. — Slip one, knit two, over, nar- 
row, knit one, over twice, narrow, over twice, 
narrow. 

StxtH Row.— Knit one, knit one, purl one, 


| knit one, knit one, purl one, knit three, over, nar- 


row, knit one. 

SEVENTH Row.—Slip one, knit two, over, 
narrow, knit seven. 

EicutH Row.— Bind off three, knit five, 
over, narrow, knit one. 


This finishes one scallop. 


CALLA-LILY MATS. 


These uire four shades of green yarn. 
Genkantiwa. yarn can be used, but single zephyr 
is prettier. Take one skein of dark-green, and 
half a skein each of the other shades. Com- 
mence, and crochet with the treble stitch, a mat, 
with eighty-nine stitches around; then eleven 
stitches chain; then fill this chain with treble 
stitches ; then ten treble; then thé chain, and 
proceed the same all around, till you have six 
stitches deep. Finish with the lightest shade, 
patting over the thread, and drawing it throug 
three stitches. The mat will be very full. Tack 
the fullness with a thread, which will leave a 
place to insert the lily, which must be crocheted 
with one ounce of cream-white zephyr. Set up 
three chain; use the treble stitch; add one in cen- 
tre, and go back and fourth until it is six rows 
deep; then finish the edge the same as mat. 
There must be eight lilies. Then have half an 
ounce of yellow to represent the stem. Set up 
thirty stitches; knit plain ten stitches deep; bind 
off ; sew together; insert a wire. Sew lily togeth- 
er, and put in its place in the mat. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLovu’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
There is no magazine published in this country 
that is so cheap and good as BALLou’s MaGa- 
ZINE. The January numberis a capital one. It 
should be in the hands of thousands of families. 
— Somerville Fournal. 

A NIcE PuBLication. — The January number 
of Ballou’s Monthly Illustrated Magazine con- 
tains excellent engravings, happy tings, illus- 
trated poetry, domestic stories, thrilling adven- 
tures, Indian tales of border war, humorous mat- 
ters, and all the departments that go to make up 
a live and successful magazine, just such a one as 
is welcome in the homes of the intellectual and 
refined people. — Detroit Free Press. 


BALLovu’s ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for Janua- 
ry is the best number that has ever appeared. It 
and all that goes to e up a family magazine. 
— Boston Daily Herald. 4 

BALLovu’s MAGAZINE. — The January number 
of this always sparkling magazine eclipses even 
the high standard which it has always maintain- 
ed. Its accomplished editor, Mr. William H. 
Thomes, who has traveled all over the world, and 
met all sorts of men, is to be congratulated on 
his successful work. Tne magazine is full of 

ood reading, and among its features is a m 
by Earl Marble, entitled, “ The Last New.VYear's 
all.” — Boston Evening Star. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. A.— Thanks for your kind invitation, 
and be sure the next time we visit Mew York we 
will call on you. 

Kate. — The line can be found in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. It reads as follows: 
“ At length there arose so wild a yell.” 

F. F. F.— The last two stories sent us 
were not up to r usual mark, and so we re- 
turned them. plots were old, and worn 
thread-bare. 

A. K. S.— We can send you a box of Laikin 
Salve for twenty-five cents, postpaid. It is the 
best remedy for cuts, wounds, old sores, that 
there is in the market. 

M. M.— Apply at the Masonic Temple at any 
hour between eleven A. M. and three P. M., and 
all information will be furnished by the grand 
secretary of Massachusetts. 

E. L. V. —If you had desired an answer to 
your communication you should have sent a 
stamp. As you did not we will reply in this de- 
partment that we do not want the serial you have 
written. 

H. S.K.— Your hand-writing is so bad that 
we do not wonder that we made two or three er- 
rors in putting your story in Pe. We do not 
want a menthly etory for the “ Young Folks’ De- 
partment.” 

ANoNn.— Such an article as you desire can be 
the packing and express cha extra. An infe- 
rior onticle can be had huncred and 
twenty-five dollars, but we do not think it would 
suit you. 

ANTIQUE. — The reason that old Persian rugs 
are so much more valuable than modern is be- 
cause the wool in the former is more soft and 
fine and the dyes are more enduring, and fin 7 
age. Some of the rugs in the sanetet and in 

vate houses are one and two hundred years old. 


POLITICAL. — Neither the Republicans nor the 


Democrats gained a victory in the late city elec- 
tion. The citizens did the business, without re- 
gard to party, and, when the people move, politi- 
cians have to take a back seat. We have no 
doubt but that Mr. Mayor Greene will make a 
good officer, and that every one will be satisfied 
with his administration. The board of aldermen 
+ particularly good, as there are some able men 
in it. 


ANTI-LICENSE. — The citizens of Boston voted, 
at the last city election, to license liquor selling, 
by about two tu one; and yet the no-license peo- 
ple cast a very large vote, much larger than was 
expected. Had the Republicans turned out and 
voted as they talk,the no-license people would 
have carried the day. Five thousand people who 
voted for mayor and aldermen, dlid not vote on 
the license question at all, not thinking of the 
matter, or not caring about it. 


OFFICE SEEKER. — The position of minister 
to Chili is worth ten thousand dollars per year, 
and all the furniture that you can land under the 
ministerial seal, which is no small item when you 
are recalled, and have to sell your household ef- 
fects, All goods for a minister in that and other 
countries are duty free. It isan act of courtesy 
which governments extend to accredited agents, 
and some of the latter take advantage of the 
privilege in a shameless manner. 


B. S.— Three days we spent ing to read 
your manuscript, and putting it in shape for the 
printers, and we will never, no never, do so much 
work again. You write the vilest hand that wo- 
man ever wrote, and use ink that has been frozen 
and thawed a dozen times, until it leaves a mark 
that looks like weak lampblack and dish-water. 
Only one of our compositors can read your 
scrawls, and, as soon as we give out a story in 
your well-known spider tracks, that blessed com. 
power is taken sick, and we see no more of her 
or a week. A much-suffering editor says no 
more, no more, 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PeARL’s WHITE GLYCERINE tes the 
skin, and removes all faults of the complexion. 
Try Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


Pounp CAKE. — Take one cup of sugar, and 
two of butter rubbed well together; add the 
yelks of ten eggs, the whites beaten stiff, three 
cups of flour, two spoonfuls of baking powder, 
and lemon extract. 


Oyster FRITTERS. — Drain them thoroughly, 
chop fine, season with pepper and salt. Makea 
batter of eggs, milk, and flour; stir the chopped 
oysters in this, and fry in hot batter; or fry them 
whole, enveloped in batter, one in each fritter. 
In this case the batter.should be thicker than if 


they were chopped. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE IN DYSPEPSIA 
AND NERVOUSNESS. — The late Winslow Lewis, 
M. D., the distinguished physician of Boston, 
said, “Having in my own person experienced 
those ills for which the Acid Phosphate is pre- 
scribed, I, having found great relief and allevia- 
tion by its use, most cheerfully attest my appreci- 
ation of its excellence.” 


O1L STAIN IN Foor. — Procure some good 
light benzoline, scrub the stained portion with a 
hard brush, dipped in this, then wipe with a dry 
flannel. Make a strong solution of common 
washing soda in hot water, place a little un- 
slaked lime broken into coarse powder over the 
stains, and pour on sufficient solution of soda to 
wet the lime thoroughly. Leave this mixture on 
for a short time, then scrub hard with plenty of 
clean hot water, and wipe dry with clean flannel. 


Hunters’ Puppinc.— One pound of beef 
suet, one pound of raisins, stoned, one Prion of 
flour, one pound of currants, the peel and juice of 
a lemon, salt, allspice, and a glass of boiled cider, 
five Boil four hours in a cloth or mould. 
The above can be divided into two puddings, 
and after my Sg it can be hungup. When 
ready to use boil an hour. This is good when 
you are in need of a pudding at short notice, It 
will keep good several months if hung up. Gerve 
with sweet sauce. 


OLD-FASHIONED APPLE JELLY. — Take twen- 
ty large, juicy apples, pare and chop; put into a 
jar with the rind (yellow part) of four large lem- 
ons, pores thin and cut in bits; cover the jar 
closely, and set in a pot of boiling water; keep 
water boiling hard all round it until the apples 
are dissolved; strain in a jelly-bag, and mix with 
the liquid the juice of the four lemons; to one 
pint of mixed juice one pound sugar: put in ket- 
tle, and when sugar is melted set it on the fire, 


and boil and skim about twenty minutes, or until 
it is a thick, fine jelly. 


BUCKWHEAT CAKES. — Science has even rev- 
olutionized the method of making buckwheat 
cakes. The old way, setting to rise over night, 
souring, fermenting, decomposing, and destroy- 
ing the nutritient part of the flour, carbonic acid 
gS was produced, and the cakes made light. 

ut a well-founded suspicion has always existed 
that buckwheat cakes made in this manner are 
unwholesome and indigestible, because the chem- 
ical action that takes place so alters the flour 
from its original character that the souring or de- 
composing process continues in the stomach, and 
gives rise to dyspepsia and kindred troubles. 

The new way does away with all decomposing, 
al] fermenting or souring, and places upon our 
tables smoking hot buckwheats in less than fif- 
teen minutes. The leavcning element of the new 
— which is the “Royal Baking Powder,” 

ing mixed with the flour, and moisture added, 
evolves the leavening gas, and in no way changes 
the dough from its original sweet and nutritious 
condition. 

In point of healthfulness it is a positive fact 
that buckwheat and griddle cakes made in this 
way with “ Royal are very healthy, 
and can eaten with impuni ptics 
and invalids without 

Various preparations and mixtures have been 
put on the market from time to time to take the 
place of the “ Royal Baking Powder,” such as 
“ self-raising ” or “ griddle cake” flours, but anal- 
ysis shows many of them to be made from un- 
wholesome substitutes and strong acids, which 
have a corroding effect on the membranes of the 
stomach. It is much safer for all consumers to 
purchase flour themselves that they know to be 
good and reliable, and add the baking powder at 
a considerable saving, than to pe. Boe any of 
the so-called “ self-raising ” flours, which are usu- 
ally compounds of the vilest nature, containing 
alum or phosphates. It is stated that three- 
fourths of the “self-raising buckwheat ” sold in 
the market is nothing more than “ middlings,” or 
the dark-colored siftings and impurities which 
form the refuse in the manufacture of the higher 

es of flour. 
mean is a good receipt, and most eco- 


nomi 

Quick Buckwheat Cakes.—To one pint of 
buckwheat flour, while dry, add two teaspoonfuls 
Royal Baking Powder, a teaspoonful salt, one 
scant tablespoonful of brown sugar or New 
Orleans, to make them brown, mix well together, 
and, when ready to bake, add one pint cold water, 
or sufficient to form a batter, stir but littie, and 
bake immediately on a hot griddle. 

The Baking Powder should never be put into 
the batter, but always mixed with the flour in a 
dry state.— Mew York Tribune, 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


SHE FREELY TOLD HER LOVE. ‘ 
She was a maiden well preserved — 
Perchance quite thirty-five — 


Who from her purpose never swerved, 
her hepes alive 


her 
at my shrine, 


i f 


We walked, one evening, on the sand, 


Beneath the moon’s fair light; 
She tenderly grasped both my hands, 

And held them tight 
The question ! eee going to pop it? 
Alas, she did! I truly n’t stop it! 


“ My wife,” I said, “ is traveling now 
In Europe, with some friends ; 
You must recall your ardent vow, 
Aud while the nerves I belped to steady 
e 8 nerves 
I thanked my stars I had a wife already. , 


“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. S yke, with 
a nail in his and waver- 
ingly on a dining-room chair, “all you ’ve got to 
do now is to get your picture ready, 1" 
show you how to hang the thing.” 

“It’s awful sweet of you, pet,” said Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, alternately rubbing the frame of a 
very hectic chromo, and sucking the thumb she 
had been hammering for the last twenty minutes. 
“It’s awful sweet and thoughtful of ag dear, to 
offer your assistance at such a time, for I do be- 
lieve I never would have got a nail driven in that 
stupid wall.” 

“Of course you would n’t, my dear,” laughed 
Mr. Spoopendyvke. “ Who ever saw a woman 
that could drive a nail? You could n’t drive a 
galvanized carpet-tack in a leven-pound bladder 
of putty. And speaking of driving nails, I ’d 
like to know if you ’re ever going to hand up 
‘that hammer, or meat-pounder, or whatever you 
*ve been using. Think I can drive nails with my 
elbow?” 

“It’s the stove handle, love,” said Mrs. Spoo- 

ndyke, meekly, handing him a mysterious-look- 

implement, with a wooden handle at one end, 
and the underjaw of a shoemaker’s plyers at the 
othe 


r. 

“Oh, it pe a eee is it?” = Mr. 
Spoopendyke, ing the wea with a sinis- 
Now if you handed me up 
a dog-iron, or a pair of steelyards, I ’d have been 
right at home; but a stove-hook! Really, my 
dear, I ’drather undertake to drive a nail with a 
scythe-handle.” 

“But the wall’s so soft and lovely, dear, it 
really drives them beautifully ; if they would only 
stick,” said Mrs. re-assuringiy. 

“Only stick!” said . Spoopendyke con- 
temptuously; “ now, I "ll bet that you never wet 
the mucilage on a single nail before you started. 


That ’s why they didn’t stick for you —ouch ! 
sufferin’ Moses! Are you going to stand serene- 
ly by and see me beat my knuckles into a shape- 
less pulp with this dod-gasted, measly marlin- 
spike ? 

“ Poor dear,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke consoling- 
ly. “You do act so impatient; and at the first 
trial, too. May be it struck something hard in 
the plaster. ry another place; that ’s the way 
I managed that. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Spoopendyke; “that ’s 
the way yen managed it ! and you have punched 
enough holes in here to play cribbage in. Will 
eu gimme ano nail? Don’t you see I’ve 

a) this one flat, and can’t unpry it up 
again?” 

“Can't unpry it up again!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Spoopendyke, in a very gentle voice, handing 
him another nail. “Can’t unpry it up again! 
Well, if that a’n’t grammar?” 

“ Oh, a’n’t it?” said Mr. Spoopendyke, with a 
most horrific smile. “Of course it a’n’t, you old 
female-seminary with a cracked bell in your cupa- 
ie as going to school to you, or am I driv- 
ng nai 

“ Well, dear,” sighed Mrs. Spoopendyke “ you 
‘re surely not driving nails.” 

“ No, you can just bet I ’m not drivin’ nails, 
and you can bet I’m not agoin’ to try to drive no 
more nails neither; and you can bet,” continued 
Mr. Spoopendyke, with still densifying intensity, 
and a war-dance flourish as he lea to the 
floor, “and you can just bet your high muck-a- 
muck, if you ll set that measly old chromo of 
yours on the side table, I "ll throw this dodgasted 
thing so far through it that it won’t get ina 
century!” 


“Some folks seem to think this is warm weath- 
er,” observed old Daddy Wotherspoon to old 
Uncle Linkinbothom, as the two old inhabitants 
stood, last Thursday, before a thermometer that 
registered ninety in the shade. “’Pears to me 
*t was worse than this in the May of twenty-eight, 
was n’t it ?” : 

“A assented old Uncle Linkin- 
botham ; “ but that was n’t as bad as the May of 
"twenty-two. You remember how the tin roofs 
melted, and run off the houses, and we had to 
carry wrought steel umbrellas through the 
streets?” 

“"Deed I do,” rejoined old Daddy Wother- 
spoon, mopping his visage with some anxiety. 
“T was out hunting that spring, and we had to 
carry our powder in buckets of water to keep it 
from going off prematurely. Was n’t that the 
spring the ham fried on live hogs, and the bills 
melted off the snow-birds ?” 

“The same spring,” said Uncle Linkinbotham. 
“I know I was off fishing in Long-Island Sound, | 
and the heat generated the water into steam, so 
as to blow our boat clear over into the woods. 
That month was pretty warm, for I recollect how 
the forest out back of East New York melted 

‘ 
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down, and I hada stream of liquid kindling run- 
ning right through my farm. One of my boys 
took a swig of it one day by mistake, and, when 
he died in the fall, we found him choke full of 
splinters. Killed him.” 

“Yes, yes,” marmured old Daddy Wother- 
spoon, streaming at every pore. “We used to 
hang meat and vegetables down my well, and 
they were cooked in ten minutes by the watch.” 

And the ancient gentleman regarded his an- 
tagonist with some triumph. 

“We tried that,” said Uncle Linkinbotham, 
“but the heat melted the wires the grub was 
hung on, and the works of the clock run all over 
the floor, so we could n’t tell how long it did take 
to cook, and we used ice water to do our biling 
with.” 

“ Where ’d you get your ice?” demanded old 
Daddy Wotherspoon, tying handkerchief 
around his head to keep his ears warm. 

“We just poured water on the fire, and the 
fire was so much cooler than the atmosphere, 
that the water froze in a minute. That ’s how 
we got our ice. Don’t you want to go and drink 
something to warm you up?” 

“If we can get a little good old brandy, I'd 
like it,” replied old Daddy Wotherspoon, with 
pale lips and clenched fist. “I ‘ll take some 

brandy.” 

“Come along then,” retorted old Uncle Link- 
inbotham contemptuously. “ You may be able to 
stir up your bloo ! with that tipple, but this weath- 
er, and the recollections of May ‘twenty-two, 
makes me want some hot spiced rum, and a fur 
overcoat. Tomorrow I’m going to put on extra 
flannels.” 

And the two old liars almost killed themselves 
that afternoon with hot drinks, rather than admit 
the Almighty could do things as well now as he 

when they were boys. 


Sarah Jones: “Where should I wear an en- 
gagement ring?” Wear it on the second finger 
of the left hand, if everything is open and above- 
board ; but, if you do not want the old people to 
know of the canines, we should advise you 
to wear it on the —_— corner of an old 
en ¢ bottom of the bureau 

wer. 


A Galveston grocer has been observing for 
several weeks past that a great many of his cus- 
tomers had quit him, and were trading at a rival 
store over the way. He also noted that one of 
his clerks, who had been converted at a revival, 
rareiy succeeded in selling an goods at all toa 
had formerly been a age efficient 

erk in selli oceries, hence t' roprietor 

Yesterday morning the proprietor came down 
before the clerk mse his appearance, and hiding 
behind a stack of boxes of Blue Jacket’s Liver 
sacomnging Bitters, waited patiently for devel- 
opments. esently the clerk came in, put on 


his apron, dusted the counter, whistling “ From | er. 


Greenland’s Icy Mountains” as he did so. It 
was not long before a wealthy lady, whose cus- 
tom ran up into the thousands annually, came in, 
and the clerk if he had the celebrated B 
umber three sugar. He replied that they had, 


showed her a sample,and she said she thought 
she would take about one 

The conscientious clerk looked at the lady 
very earnestly, and asked, — 

“ Are you prepared to meet your Maker ?” 

The lady stared in blank amazement. 

“I want to know if you have family pravers 
regularly, and if your family are fully prepared 
for a blissful hereafter beyond the grave? for if 

ou are not you can’t get the sugar, that’s all. 

hére is enough chloride of tin in one hundred 
pounds of sugar to kill the last one of you, and I 
don’t want — y’s blood on my hands, partic- 
ularly when they are leading wicked lives, and 
not fit to die.” . 

And he put the cover on the sugar barrel, and 
strolled out to the door, whistling “Old Hun- 


The lady flaunted herself out of the store, her 
face as red as fire; but it was not any redder 
than that of the proprietor, who was only waiting 
for an opportunity to rend that clerk limb from 
limb. Fortunately, several customers came in, 
and the proprietor drew in his breath, and wait- 
ed ~ best he could for the hour of vengeance to 
strike. 

“Have you got any claret,— genuine French 
claret?” 

“Who do you want it for?” 

“I want it for a friend of mine out in the coun- 
try.” 
Me Has he got a good constitution ?” 

“No,he is in feeble health, and I want it to 
help build up his system.” 

“ We make our genuine claret ourselves down 
in the cellar. The proprietor attends to that him- 
self. Of late the infusions of log-wood and oth- 
er dye-stuffs we get from the druggist have been 
of such poor quality, that our genuine claret 
won’t do for me to recomme I can’t consci- 
entiously do so. You had better let your frfend 
die a natural death.” 

The man said he was much obliged for the in- 
formation; but the clerk said he was only doin 
his duty, and he whistled “ When I Can Read 
My Title Clear ” as the customer strolled off. 

Other customers flocked in, but he firmly re- 
fused to sell them a dime’s worth. He ex- 
plained to a cadaverous-looking woman that her 
dyspeptic appearance was due to the China clay 
in the flour, and the glucose and sulphuric acid 
in the golden sirup she wanted to purchese. An- 
other lady wanted tea. The good clerk said, — 

“Madam, if you were to drop dead, and wake 
up where there is weeping, anc wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth, I could never slee, at night af- 
terward. You could not buy a pounc of tea at 
this establistment for all the wealth ot the In- 
dies. The color of the tea is produced by Prus- 
sian blue, which causes ossification of the va:u- 
lar system of the heart. I can see yp dgeed leath - 
ery complexion, that is caused by the tannin in 
tea, that you are not long for this world. Llow 
do I know you have made your peace with 
Heaven ?” 

“ Got any good coffee ?” asked a fresh custom- 


“ We have some beans faced with phosphate 
of calcium and sulphate of barium, but the man 
who gets any of it has to show a clean bill of 
health from his spiritual adviser.” 
There was no trade with that man, either. . 
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Finally, when there were no customers in the 
store, the interview between the enraged store- 
keeper and his clerk took place, but the clerk so 
impressively warned the grocer—with an axe- 
handle —not to approach too closely unless he 
was prepared to go home, that their business re- 
lations were dissolved by mutual consent. The 
moral of all of which is, that things are not al- 
ways what they seem. 


A BREACH OF PROMISE. 


met, smiled, , they loved. 
called her fae him Thomas. 
A richer man rode down the lane, 
And Tom brought suit for breach of promise. 


He was a shrewd, white-headed, old gentleman 
tourist, who sat sipping a lemonade in the bar- 
room the other day, and who remarked, as a self- 
important. looking individual came in, and 
haughtily ordered a whiskey straight, — 

“ Now, I s’pose that gentleman is one of your 
Bonanza fellows, and owns about two-thirds of 
the real estate ’round here?” 

“No,” we replied, “ he’s a much 
sonage. He is one of the successfu 
of the late election.” 

“ I might have known it!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman, emphatically. “ He acts just as I did 
when I was elected to Congress.” 

“ How was that?” 

“Well, you see, I was elected M. C. from the 
Fourth District just after the war. We had a 
amy lively campaign of it, and, as I had never 

n in politics afore, I somehow got the idea 
that the whole country had quit work, and was 
watching my contest with quivering anxiety. 
Every time the other side accused me of being a 
chicken thief, or a bigamist, or something, and I 
’d get back at them with a card in the Redville 
Warwhoop headed ‘ Another Lie Nailed!’ I'd 
send a marked copy to every leading paper in the 
country.” 

“ Did, eh?” 

“Yes; and I was disgusted to find they never 
paid the slightest attention to me, either. What 
surprised me most was that, although I kept the 
president and cabinet advised of everything that 
occurred, I never got the slightest sympathy from 
any of them. I was an administration man, too, 
and I thought it was blamed singular.” 

“ Did _n’t notice you at all?” 

“Not at all, sir; and when I was elected, and 
the boys lighted a bonfire in the main street, and 
serenaded me, and I spoke six hours in the open 
air as to my future course on the tariff and the 
finances, the New York papers merely said that 
‘a Mr. Gunn had been elected by a small majori- 
ty,’ my name being Gonley, as you know.” 

“That was hard” 

“ Well, I put that all down to envy and matice, 
and I started for Washington. 1 expected that 
at least the Speaker of the House and a commit- 
tee appointed by the Senate would be down at 
the depot to welcome me to the capital.” 

“Did they do so?” 

“ The ouy perverse that met me were a com- 
mittee of hackmen, who tore my overcoat half 


ater per- 
candidates 


» rammed me into a hack, and robbed me, 
with the assistance of the hotel clerk, who then 


' gave me a dark room on the top floor, and asked 


the first week’s board in advance; said it was 
the rule of the house with Arkansas members.” 

“ The impudent rascal.” 

“That ’s what I thought. Well, the next 
morning I got away from the bed-bugs as well as 
I could, and I went up to the White House to 
see if the president would like to stroll down to 
the house to introduce me, and see me sworn in. 
I sent up my card, and, inan heur or two, some 
secretary or other sent back word that the presi- 
dent was at breakfast, and could n’t be bothered.” 

“ That was pretty short, was n’t it ?” 

“Well, I was just dumbfounded. However, I 
went down to the capitol, and told the sergeant- 
at-arms to go in and announce to the members 
that I had arrived. He grinned, and said, * That 
’s devilish good, that is;’ and rushed off. I ex- 
pected that, of course, the members would come 
crowding "p to congratulate me, and say some- 
thing like ‘ Magnificent speech of yours, that last 
one, Gonley. Beat ’em by forty-eight votes, too, 
old fellow.’ And then, may be, they "d give me 
three cheers, and all that sort of thing.” 

“ And did they ?” 

“No, sir; I hope I may never stir if they did 
n’t give me a back seat in the cloak-room until 
my name, was called, and a doorkeeper fired me 
out into the corridor twice under the impression 
that I was a lobbyist. Well, after I had been 
e on the Joint Committee on Spittoons and 

indow Washing, and spent a couple of months 
trying to wedge in my great four-hour speech on 
the match tax, something occurred that let down 


‘my check rein, and took all the frills out of me 


for good.” 
«What was that?” 


“ Well, I was taking a drive out to the Soldier’s 
Home one afternoon, with three other members, 
when a light buggy went by like a streak of 
pus lightning, the trotter driven by a solemn- 
ooking man, in a rusty plug hat, who was smok- 
ing a cigar, and steadying a small terrier on the 
seat with his elbow. 

“* That ’s Butcher Boy,’ said one of my com- 
apy with great interest; ‘trots in twenty. 

e’s a rattling good stepper, bet your life.’ 

“*Did you notice that dog?’ said another. 
‘Best bred in town; tail no bigger than a rat. 
Infernal fine dog that.’ 

“As I had nothing else to say, I casually in- 
quired who the driver was ? 

“*Why, that ’s the president,’ said one of 
them, with a yawn. ‘By Jove, how I'd like to 
have one of those pups.’ 

“ That .settled it. I’ve been as meek and sad 
as a car-horse pulling a picnic ever since.” 


A neighboring county has a story of real life 
that illustrates the dangers that surround r, 
struggling humanity. One of its most eminent 
citizens has a grown-up son, who might be called 
Charley, for short, who loves the ladies, and is 
called a marrying man. Charley recently got ac- 

uainted with a nice young lady, thirty-five or 
orty miles away from his home, and called on 
her several times, when his father asked him, as 
a favor, to drop the acquaintance. He, boy-like, 
became all the more attentive, unti) he awoke his 
father’s anger, and was ge forbidden to 
go to see the girl at all. He thought he was the 
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victim of a very stern parent, and stood on his 
dignity, swearing eternal fidelity, and se forth. 
He asked for a reason time and again, Saying the 
lady was perfect and irreproachable, to all of 
which his father agreed, but, finally, he broke 
out, and said, — 

“ Well, Charley, if I must tell you, that girl is 
a half sister of yours.” 

Charley was thunderstruck, but rallied enough 


to say, — 
«Well, father, I wish you wotld give me alist 
of all your children.” 


The Syracuse Standard asked, “ Will some 
one tell us what Mrs. Lan 's maiden name 
was?” Certainly. Her mai aim was to 


marry Mr. Langtry. 


THREE FISHERS. 
Three fishers went strolling away to the stream, 
To the babbling beook where the fishers swim, 
Of speckled beauties they all did dream 
And each felt certain they 'd bite for him. 
For men will tramp from morn till night, 
And suffer the fierce mosquito’s bite, 
And drink to stop their groaning. 


Three fishers strolled to the market 


'T was some two hours after the sun went down, 
And a look of gloom was on each man’s 

For at empty baskets each did frown. 
For men may fish, but may get no bite, 
And tired and ugly go home at night, 

And vent their wrath in groaning. 


Three fishers strolled into the beer saloon, 
Where the crowd sat round, and the gas was bright, 
And each gayly whistled a merry tune 
And showed his fish with assumed 
For men will fish, yea, and men will lie, 
And boast of catching the fish they buy, 
While inwardly they ‘re groaning. 


A Boston doctor advertises for a wife, who, 
among other qualifications, must have less 
brains than the advertiser. Should think he 
would have great difficu’ty in finding such a wo- 
man. 


The circumstances connected with the row at 
Mrs. Peek’s boarding-house are these : — 

Ragbag has been boarding there while his 
wife was temporarily absent. ow, there was in 
that house an enemy of Ragbag, and he had a 
watch-charm in the form of a diminutive gold tel- 
escope. The telescope contained a powerful 
magnifving glass, and the picture of a popular 
actress, and when applied to the eye showed the 
picture magnified to almost life size. Now the 
enemy went and stuck that telescope in the key- 
hole of Ragbag’s door. Mrs. Peek had her sus: 
picions that all married men cut up when their 


wives are away, and she resolved to keep strict |.on 


watch of Mr. Ragbag. But for over a week 
careful examination of his room through the key- 
hole failed to develop anything, and she had 
quite come to the conclusion that he was a very 
provoking man, when at last the telescope was 
put in the keyhole. 

She looked through, and beheld in the room a 
handsome woman; and it was n’t Mrs. Ragbag, 
either. Mrs. Peek was delighted; but she was 
uncertain what to do. And while she was con- 


sidering, Mrs. Ragbag, who had got home a day 


earlier than she expected, came up the stairs. 
Mrs. Peek exciaimed, — 


“© my poor dear, I am so for you!” 
and wept upon her neck, and, having wrought 
Mrs. up to a wild state of anxiety and 
= induced her to look through the key- 


Mrs. R. gave a wild shriek. Then she beat 
the door, bag, who was within, 
came and opened it. He saw his wife there, and 


expected an affectionate embrace. But he did 


n't get it. She flew at him like a tigress, pulled 
his hair and scratched him, and then lookin 
about and seeing no woman present demand 
to know where she was. 

Ragbag of course denied, and his wife searched 
the room, but could find nobody. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Peek had kindly called all the boarders to 
come and witness the scandalous affair. They 
helped in the search. Ragbag was mad as a hat- 
ter, and, finally, his wife fainted, and he drove 
everybody from the room, and closed the door. 
Then the outsiders looked through the keyhole, 
saw the woman, and burst in again, Mrs. Peek 
saying she would n’t have such goings on in her 
house. And they had another terrible few. till, 
finally, in rattling the door, the telescope fell out, 


and was discovered. Then things —— 
80 


Mrs. R. wept, and begged te be forgiven, an 
yy forgave his wife, but he led 
n ve his wi t cal 
Mrs. Peek jawed old obelisk, and then 
he got a clnb, and started out to wreck the man 

who put the telescope in the keyhole. 


“What is your wife’s particular little game?” 
asked a friend of a henpecked husband. “ When 
she gets thoroughly mad, it ’s draw poker.” 


Bartlett-Coutts loves to lounge and smoke a 
cigar while his dovey sits at the piano and war- 
bles “Will you love me, darling, when I 
mould ?” 


Segnesty went to the minstrels last night, 
and the funny connundrums and jokes he he 
set him to thinking. So at breakfast he began 
on Mrs. Topnoody. She was cold, and not 
very much in the humor for pleasantry, but Top- 
noody slashed away. 

“T say, Mrs. Topnoody, can you spell hard wa- 
ter with three letters ?” 

“No, I can’t; I might, though, if you had 
taken me to the minstrels last night. 

This staggered him a little, but not seriously. 

“ And you can’t spell it? Well, i-c-e, a’n’t t 
hard water?” 

Mrs. Topnoody never smiled, and Mr. T. went 


“ Now spell ‘money’ with four letters.” 

“ I don’t know how,” she said. 

“ Ha, ha, that ’s too good! A woman never 
can get at this sort of thing in the same clear- 
headed way that a man can. Well, the way to 
spell it is c-a-s-h, a’n’t that money ?” 

Again did Mrs. T. fail to smile, and Topnoody 
started out with another. 

“Hold on a minute,” she interrupted, looking 
ugly; “I ‘ve got one. Let 's see If can 
get it. Spell Topnoody with four letters. 
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Topnoody scratched his head, and gave it 
ar Ha, ha,” laughed Mrs, T., “that 's too good, 


A man never can 1 get at this sort of thing in the 
same clear-headed way a woman can. Well, the 
way to spell it is f-o-o-l, a’n’t it, Topn toe 
But Topnoody never smiled, and the breakfast 
was finished in silence, except: an occasional 
chuckle from Mrs. Topnoody’s end of the table. 


Teacher.“ Has fire any gender?" Pupil. — 
“Yes; feminine.” Teacher. —*“ What makes 
vou think so?” Pupil. —“ Because I heard 
mamina tell papa not to hug the fire.” 


“I can't take that nickle,” said a horse-car con- 
ductor, to a man who got in at the City Hall. 

“ Vot vos de matter mit dot goin?” asked the 
passenger blandly. 

4 no 4 It ’s gota hole in it,” replied 


the conductor, gruffly. 
5 yeu pleas youshow me dot 


“ Ist dot so? 
holes.” 
“ Look at it. Wecan’t take any such money as 
that.” 

“ Oxcuse me,” said the nger. 

And he handed over a dime. 

“ That 's worse yet,” growled the conductor. 

“Vos dot ine full of hole, too?” asked the 
passenger, looking up innocently. 

te Here *s a whole side chipped out. We a’n’t 
allowed to take mutilated money.” 

And the conductor handed it back. 


“So?” inquired the . “Haf you 
changes for heluf a tollar iD 

And he passed over another coin. 

“What ‘s this?” asked the conductor con- 
temptuously. “It’sas bald asadeacon. There 
a’n’t a scratch on it to show whether it ’s an over- 
coat button or a skating rink. Have n't you got 
any money?” 

«Vell, 1 should make smiles,” said the passen- 
ger, good-humoredly. “ Here is a fife toller, and 
you can baste it together ven you get come lei- 
sures. Haf you got changes off dot fife tollars?” 

And he handed over a bill torn in four or eight 

ieces. 


“I don’t want no more fooling,” said the con- 
ductor. “ If you can't pay your fare, get off.” 

“Vell,don’d make so many droubles. I vill 
bay you.” And he pulled out a Mexican quarter. 
“ Gif me bennies,” he suggested. ; 

oa here, are you going to pay your fare or 
not?” i 

“ Off gourse. May be you vas vating for dot 

vs. . 


mone 

And he took back his quarter and substituted 
an English sixpence. 

“Now you get off this car!” roared the con- 
ductor. 

“Vere has dese cars got by?” asked the pas- 
to obey. 

4 rm Ferry,” said the conductor. 

“Den I may as well got owit. You dell dem 
gompanies dot some dimes dey make more mon- 
eys as oder dimes off dey dook voteffer dey got in- 
. stead of going midout nodings, don’d it? 

And the smiling passenger, having ridden to 
‘the end of the line, crossed the ferry, observing 
to 


“Dot vas petter off I sale such moneys, und 
some dimes I go owit to East Boston und it don’d 
gost meno more as nodings at all.” 


He drew his breath with a gasping sob, with a 
quavering voice he sang, but his voice leaked 
out, and could not drown the accompanist’s clam- 
orous bang. He lost cis pitch on the middle A, 
he faltered on lower D, and foundered at length 


like a battered wreck adrift on the wild high C. 


Here is a good story about a French boy of 
seven. His mother took him to see an old uncle, 
who was very deaf and had an ear trumpet. Af- 
ter watchirg his uncle use the trumpet, Pierre 
finally said, “Mamma, why does uncle try to 
make music out of that horn with his ear, when 
a has tried a hundred times, and knows he can’t 

o it? 


A French chemist is reported to have 
striking proof of domestic affection. He con- 
den the body of his deceased wife into the 
space of an ordinary seal, and had her highly 
polished and setinaring. He made a nice in- 
come betting with lapidaries and others that they 


could not tell the material of the seal in three 


uesses, and, after pocketing the money, would 
t 


urst into tears, and say, is my dear, dear 
wife.” 


vena 


“I declare I'll never go to another matinee 
as long as I live,” said young Mrs. Guffey the 
other day, throwing herself into a chair, and fan- 
ning herself indignantly. “Was n’t the play 
good?” asked Guffey. “ Oh,good enough, I sup- 
poses bes that Mrs. Differiderfer sat 

mn 


me with such a lovely bonnet on that I 
could n’t hear a word.” 


Young lady, examining some bridal veils. — 
“Can you really recommend this one?” Over- 
zealous shopman.— “ Oh, yes, miss. It may be 
used several times.” 


Mrs. Livermore is lecturing on “How Shall 
we reach the Boys?” Let her ask the girls. 


THE POPULAR NUISANCE. 


What makes my hands so hardened, 
So horny so strong ? 
Have I been ground by iabor ?— 
no! yen wholly weong, 


I often go to concerts, 
Mostly the Lecture Course, 

And watch with glee the singers 
Scream till their throats are hoarse. 


And when they ’ ite exhausted, 


i 
I hese hardened digi 
shout, Brayvost” Ougkore!” 
I care not for their 
I make them sing again; * 


11 my money’s value 


And that has these hands tough; 
But much deifght | ’ve gleaned 


For I'm the encore Sead. 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 


on 


oung Fones, cashier Fones takes a trip on other people's money. 


Information wanted 
of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Bank, who 
suddenly disappeared. Ashewas known 
totave a large sum of money on him at 
the time, foul play is feared. 


widow 


Fones, living in luxury in a foreign retreat, 
compromises matters, retaining enough to 


support himself in comfort and ease. 


Yes, it was foul play —for the widows and 
orphans. 
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No better seed can be found than those furnished to his customers by jAuas VICK Rachheter, N. ¥ 
Sead x0 cts, for his Floral Guide and make selections. , In this you will find described everything of value, such as 


Like the Lilies and Peonies and Geraniums and Coleus. | Embracing everything valuable for the Kitchen Garden. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


Give and dimppolutment by 
Dreer’s arden Seeds, Hardy ore, 


ware fresh and reliable. Dreer’s Garden Cal- Catalog: WestGrore 


and everythin or e rden Outfit wort 
HENRY A BR, Philadelphia. AGEN S dress RIDBOUT & CO., 


1o Barclay Street, New York. 


— full size, from Billee Taylor, 
Hone, ete., Vocal and Instrumental, 50 lovely Chromo Cards, Our Draw- 
® with hst of hundreds of other pieces CARD ing-Room, Hand and Bouquet Series, 
ne f cheap, only five 3-cent stamps. F. TRIFET, 25 ® entirely new, with name,roc. Sam 
Street, Boston, Mass, Illustrated Catalogues free. Book free with $x order. Franklin PrintingCo. NewHaven,Ct 


TO ELEGANTCARDS Printing Presses 
Oo. Northford W York, 


OLE TON TSON, 19 Murray Street, New 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Ging , Buchu, Mandrake, and many ofthe best med 
nown are here combined into a medicia? ofsuch va- 
as to make it the greatest Clood Purvier and 

The powers and Strength Restorer Ever Osed. 

Bowels, Lungs, Liver neys, $s en 
Siitirene from Litters, Ginger Cssences, and other ‘Tonics, 
anit never intoxicate. and $ $2 sizes, 

Hiscox & Co.. Chem bu 1 


FLORESTON COLOGN 
OLTONS SELECT FLAVOR 

THE BEST.”? wun 
OF THE CHOICEST FRUITS AND SPICES. 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. One-third quantity more than equals ordinary Savors, 


| 4 
‘ete 
That give us flowers and -pleasure the first rie Useful in covering arbors, buildings and unsightly;fences. ; | 
| RPE RE 
That axe so very desirable for drying fee Sowers, When once sown produce plants that last years. 
é 
HairBalsam 
The Best, Cleanest 


“a0, 
PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


The CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carned in the pocket. 
Always ready for use. A luxury to persons who care to pre- 
serve their individuality in writing. ; 

18v Broadway, New York, rt 
Send for price-list. Our goods are sold by first-class dealers. | 


nalled in 
DURAB 
Baltimore St., 


OF THE 


RLD. 
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yon their excellence alone have attained an UNPUROHASED PRR- 


hich establishes them as uneq 


9, 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, | - — 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary A KEY THAT AND NOT 
and be WILL WIND — ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 
of low-test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. Soi by W 
only in cans. Royal Baking Powder Co., 106 Wall St | 


ETROLEUM JELLY 


EMINENC 
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EUROPE & AMERICA 


The most Valuable 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, 


VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 
aro superior to any similar ones. 


Vaseline Confections. 


An agreeablo form 
taking Vaseline 
intornially. 


PIANOS 


Throat, Croup and Diphtheria, Dyeentery, 
Gmall sizes of all our goods. COLGATE & C0., 
GRAND MEDAL AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION, NEW YORK 
SILVER MEDAL AT THE PAR"S EXPOSITION. J 
HIGHEST AWARD AT THE LOXDON MZDICAL CONGRESS. Soleo Agonts. 


Do not accept from your Pruggist any Vaseline or other of our preparations 
cxoopting in our original packages, with our name on them. There are many 
8 imitations the market, which druggists and others are botiling anc 

selling ~enuine rand«. CHESEBROUGH M’F’G CO, 
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CERINE penetrates, the / 
| Gives Within gr upon the thing 
Permanently leaving it»mooth, ple 
BEAUTIFUL Hous! 
Peart White 
Jerecy City, N. Bold by 
\s 
| 
Used and approved by the 
4 PHYSICIANS of | i 
” 
| SKIN] ¢ 
DISEASES, REEUMAT!, CA- of 
HEMORRHO->3, svUN- 


